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L—THE CAMPAIGNS AGAINST CROWN 
POINT, IN 1755 AND 1756. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DOCTOR THOMAS WIL- 
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I.—THE CAMPAIGN OF 1756. 
1.—To his Wife. 
ALBANY, June 6, 1755. 

My DEar: 

I arrived at this place yesterday about noon, | 
& thro’ the goodness of God have had a safe & | 
comfortable journey; heartily hope that these | 
may find you & your dear children under the | 
smiles of divine Providence. When we shall | 
march from this place I know not, have not yet 
had an opportunity to acquaint myself with 
what forwardness the Battoes ar, as also other 
articles as Wagons, &c., &c. I hear the Proy- 
ince stores, Tents, &c., are not yet arrived. Goy. 
Shirley is expected soon. Gen. Johnson has 
about 1100 of the blacks, little & great, male 
& female about him; he has the war dance, 
when the Indians painted up the General, & 
an ox was roasted whole, & the General with 
his cutlass went up & slashed off a piece, & 
each of the Indians took up their axes & fol- 
lowed. All the warriors that were then at Sche- 
nectady, which were about 500; had I been in 
three days sooner might have had the pleasure 
of seeing the transaction, but shall content my- 
self that it will be a much greater pleasure if 
I can see them prosecute the affair against the 


* The late Stephen W. Williams, of Deerfield, Massachu- 
setts,—a lineal descendant of the celebrated Pastor of that 
Town, who was carried into captivity, by the Indians, in 
1704—furnished copies of these papers to Colonel William 


L, Stone, when, in 1842, the latter was engaged on his his- 
torical works ; but he does not seem to have used them. 

We are indebted to his son, William L. Stone, Esq., of 
New York, for permission to use the copies, which, in Mr 
Williams's hantiwriting, were thus furnished to Colonel 
Stone; and our readers will need no word from us to in- 
form them how operant they are, as material for history, 
relative to the old French and Indian War, in Colonia} 
New York.—Enrror Histonica, MaGazine. 
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French with as much eagerness as I imagine 
they drank their wine & eat their roasted ox. 
The two lower Castles, Capt. Keliogg informs 
me, will be true & hearty. They incline in gen- 
eral to go to Crown Point, & say their Govern- 
or will have nothing but a dead Carcass to 
pick up at Niagara. There is some expecta- 
tion that the General Joh—s n is like to 


| draw off the Cognawaws from the French in- 


terest, which if it should prove true will be 
of no small service. Our men, they say are in 
good spirits & eager for action, & I hope they 
will have it quick. I hear the Major General 
designs to march his men by next wednesday 
towards the Carrying place to mend the roads 
& make good bridges for the Wagons, & build 
The people in general they 
tell me in this place are as hearty well wishers 
to the expedition as any in New England ex- 
cept four or five of their provincial traders 

who by name I know not. I have take lodg. 
ing at one Mrs. Wendell’s, a widow Gentlewo- 
man who has several sons & daughters, & it 
seems to be quite an agreeable family; they are 
very wealthy, asI judge by the appearance 

Plate, &c., extremely neat, & live well; was di- 
rected by Col. Lydius to this place. I do not 
know but that Dr. Marsh, were he not pre-en- 
gaged might make a fortune by taking one of 
the Old lady’s daughters, but I had like to for- 
got that it was Sunday; it being very stormy, 

therefore dont go to church but I believe they 
will shortly call to dinner, therefore must con- 
clude with my earnest prayers that a gracious 
God would keep & preserve you all, & in due 
time give us an opportunity to rejoice in hig 
unmerited goodness towards us. 

Your Affectionate Husband 
& Humble Sery 
THo® WILLIAMs. 


2.—To his Wife. 
ALBANY, July 12, 1755, 


My Dear Ris: 
I long to see you, but dont be angry if I te} 


you that I want to see Crown Point more, but 
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when that will be I know not. The Expedition 
goes on very much, I should imagine as our C 
—t—e of W—r manage the business of the 
— that is as a snail runs 13 knots in 14 

ours, Our forces have not yet all arrived & 
but part of our stores. No medicines for the 
sick men, nor kettles for the well, to boil their 
provisions, belonging to the Province, are yet 
come. In short our Province which ought to 
have been the head, is like to become the tail, 
& thereby will become a scorn, a reproach, & a 
bye-word, &c., &c. The Major General told 
me yesterday that they waited only for our 
Province, that they have been ready some time. 
Our men begin to drop down one after another 
with Fevers & Fluxes, & some Dysenteries. 
I conclude for want of kettles proper to fresh- 
en their meat. They have but one small kettle 
to 15 men, & were it not for the kindness of the 
inhabitants they would suffer prodigiously ; 
but they are exceeding kind & obliging, & 
I believe in general hearty well wishers to the 
expedition. In short I have quite a different 
opinion of them than I had before I got here. 
The General has certain intelligence of 2000 
ready to defend Crown Point, who are encamp- 
ed at Montreal, & can push off at an hour's 
warning. Our Battoes not yet complete; hope 
they will be finished this week; no train of 
artillery yet arrived, that is mortars, shells, can- 
non shot, &c. I very much fear the consequence 
of our long stay here. Things look with a 
dark aspect. I am often urging the necessity 
of our speedy march, but what can we do? 
Move we can’t till such times as our stores ar- 
rive, neither will the General suffer it, he says, 
till two thirds are ready, or a suitable force to 
oppose their army, should they attack us, as 
doubtless they will if their numbers are supe- 
rior, which they can know by their Indians who 
will view us every day, & if they should cut 
our first detachment they may defeat the expedi- 
tion. 

JoLy 16%, 
come within 5 miles of the city, whose Surgeon 
is come on shore & tells me that the medicines 
for our regiment are on board, which you may 
needs think is very agreeable news, considering I 
have had the mortification to be obliged hitherto 
to the Continental Surgeons for medicines, & to 
say the truth could not think myself much ob- 
liged neither, considering the quantity & qual- 
ity of their medicines; but will give the gen- 
tlemen credit, that as to their service & good 
will it has been generous. Orders have been 
given out by the General this morning for the 
marching of the first division consisting of 12 
or 1500 men in order to repair the bridges & 
ways for the wagons to Lydius Carrying Place, 
so that things put on a better face, & I doubt 
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not by to morrow to see a more cheerly counte- 
nance in the men’s phizzes, which were contin- 
ually dejected, fearing as they expressed it 
another Canada expedition. Our regiment is 
very much scattered three companies being two 
miles & a half or three miles down the river, & 
the others scattered up the river four or five 
miles, so that I have quite exercise enough at 
present to prevent an addition to the accumu- 
lation of my Corpus; & as for a horse I have not 
been upon one since I came here, but use the 
flat of my foot every day four or five miles, & 
sometimes more, which, by the way, I hope 
will not be a disservice to my footing of it to 
Crown Point, provided my wages will find me 
shoes. Major General Shirley is yet here, de- 
signs as the report is to march up to Schenec- 
tady to-morrow to join his troops that are 
there. As our medicines & necessaries are now 
come, & coming near by, I suppose we shall be 
upon the march directly, having awaited them 
with the utmost impatience; but I must con- 
clude with my hearty & sincere prayers that God! 
would keep & preserve you all, & give us an op- 
portunity to rejoice together in his loving kind. 
ness & tender mercies towards us in our absence 
from each other. 
Your very affect" Husband 
THo* WILLIAMS. 


3.—To his Wife. 
Lyprvus’s CARRYING PLACE, 
Aug. 14, 1755 
My Dear: 

I have been very ill with the Fever & Dysen- 
tery; but through the goodness of God I have 
recovered so much a measure of health as to be 
able to do my duty in the regiment respecting 
the sick. Have heard from you but once by 
letters by Dr. Field, since I came from home. 
Have sent, if I mistake not, 5 letters. The re- 
mainder in part (viz) Gen. Johnson, Col. Tit- 
comb, Col. Guttridge, & their regiments, with 
my Brother’s & the rest of his regiment joined 
us this day, & not before. The Yorkers & R. 
Islanders are yet behind, & it seems if we drive 
on (not Alexander like) we may possibly see 
Crown Point by this time twelve months. I 
this day hear the melancholly news of Col. 
Williams, of Weathersfield, death. Pray God 
sanctify the awful bereavement. In general 
our men healthy for such an army; but two or 
three deaths since we arrived, & none from our 
parts. The men our way pretty well. Officers 
& men in good spirits, but the Post forbids my 
adding save that I am, 

Your affectionate Husband, 
THo* WILLIAMS. 
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4.—To his Wife. 
Camp AT THE CARRYING PLACE, 
Aug. 17, 1755. 
My Dear WIFE: 


I write by every opportunity to you, & many 
times when I have none, to be ready against 
time of need, therefore it would be an unpar- 
donable crime, should I miss this favorable one 
by Ens* Barnard, who arrived here yester- 
day. I am, thro’ Divine Providence, recruiting 
strength daily, heartily hope that these may 
find you & my dear children who are often up- 
on my mind, under the protection & favorable 
smiles of a gracious God. It was like good 


news from a far country, & rejoiced my heart to | 


hear of yours & the family’s health by Ens" 
Sheldon, & it would have added to the pleas- 
ure could I have had but one line from your 
dear hand. 

As for news I can write but little, as the Gen- 
eral arrived but thursday last. It is a fortnight 
this day since I came to this place & was in 
hopes that ere this time we should have advanc- 
ed to the other side of the Carrying Place, but 
the old proverb is, “ great wheels move slow.” 
I wish it may be sure; am pretty certain of a 
long expedition, & I cant say I dont fear a 
fruitless one. We know not yet which way we 
are like to proceed, as the country has not yet 
been sufficiently reconnoitered, at least so as to 

ive us satisfactory intelligence, notwithstand- 
ing we had about eight days ago 300 men at 
work cutting the road to Fort Ann, suppos- 
ing we should go by Wood Creek, & in two 
days they cleared a road thirty feet wide, about 
8 miles, or two thirds of the way to the Wood 
Creek, but now that is stopped, & 40 picked 
white men, with 8 of the General’s Indians are 
gone to view that whole country, in order to 
find out the best way for us to proceed. Capt. 
Taylor, of Hartford, a vigilant, active, good 
officer, goes ahead. Capt. Burke is also this 
day going with 10 picked men, & 8 of the Gen- 
eral’s Indians to Lake St. Sacrament to view 
that road. With submission to the General 
officers, I must think it a very grand mistake 
that the business was not done two months 
agone, but so it is, & impatience will only add 
to difficulty. I endeavor to keep myself calm 
& quiet under our slow progress, & to wait God’s 
time who orders all events, trusting he will yet 
appear for our help, & his own time favor this 
our cause which I believe to be just & good. 
I was not insensible the fatigues of a campaign 
were great, when I undertook & came from 
home & to which the additional affliction of 
leaving the Dear wife of my bosom, pleasant 
children, & agreeable relatives & friends, I 
could not have reconciled myself unto, had I 


not thought I had a clear call, to serve my God, 
my King, & country in this shape, & I have no 
reason yet to alter my mind respecting the 
same, therefore I trust the same Divine Provi- 
dence who has hitherto kept & preserved me, 
will still keep preserve & return me again to you 
in safety, to whose kind & benevolent care I com- 
mit you & my dear children & subscribe myself 
Your affect? Husband, ~ 
THo* WILLIAMS. 





5.—To his Wife. 
FRoM THE CAMP AT THE CARRYING PLACE, 
Aug. 23, 1755. 
My Dean: ars 
I having an opportunity to send to Fort 
Massachusetts, improve it to let you hear from 


|me, as also the rest. of my friends there, if I 


have any, which I might rationally suspect I 
have not, by not receiving any tokens thereof 
for above a month past, excepting a line from 
the Rev. Mr. Ashley, which favor I have a few 
days since returned him my thanks. I am now 
at the same place where I was 20 days agone. 
The Expedition goes on very slowly, in some ex- 
pectation of marching 2 days hence to Lake 
St. Sacrament, [Lake George] as they have this 
day begun to open a road that way, not being 
able to find one any other. I suppose the sey- 
eral governments are sent to, to reinforce us 
with more men, which I hope will be cheerfully 
complied with, if they desire we shall be suc- 
cessful against Crown Point. My compliments 
to Major Williams, let him know I expect he 
will, agreeable to his promise, be here with 
some of his first recruits. Saving a too great 
laxness of my bowels, which is common in the 
army, I am in considerable health. Want very 
much to hear from you & the dear children 

who are often in my mind. Our army in gen- 
eral pretty jhealthy, not having more than 20 
of the Province forces in the Hospital, & but 
one or two dangerous. have lost 3 of our 
troops who died at the Flats, ere they reached 
this place. Capt. Kellogg died at Schenecta- 
day last monday, after an illness of 15 days. 
Fever & Dysentery. 

You affectionate Husband 
TxHo* WILLIAMs. 





6.—To his Wife. 
LAKE GEorGE, Sept. 11, 1755. 
My Dear Spouse: 

Last monday, the 8 instant, was the most 
awful day that my eyes ever beheld, & may I 
not say that ever was seen in New England, 
considering the transactions of it. Having in- 
telligence that an army of French & Indians 
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that were discovered by our Indian scouts, part | with him on the spot, a list of which I refer you 


of our army were detached to intercept their re- 
treat, as it was supposed they were designed for 
Fort Lyman, [now Fort Edward] at the south 


end of the Carrying-piace; about 1000 whites | 


under the command of my dear brother Eph- 


raim who led the van, & Lt. Col. Whiting who | 
brought up the rear & about 150 Mohawks un- | 


der the Command of King Hendrick, their prin- 


cipal speaker, were attacked by the French Army 


consisting of 1200 regulars, & about 900 Ca- 


nudians & Savages, about 3 miles from our en- | 


campment. & the main of our detachment it is 
said, put to a precipitate flight, but the certain- 
ty is not yet known, besure those brave men 
whe stood fighting for our dear country perish- 
ed in the field of battle. 
about half an hour after ten in the morning, & 
continued till about four in the afternoon before 
the enemy began their retreat. 


before them, before they reached the camp, 
where to give them due credit they fought like 


brave fellows on both sides for near four hours, | 


disputing every inch of ground, in the whole 
of which time there seemed to be nothing but 
thunder & lightning & perpetual pillars of 
smoke. 


as near Saratoga, notwithstanding the wind 
was in the south, & something considerable, & 
which by the way was a great disadvantage to 
our troops, as the smoke was drove in our faces, 


The wounded were brought in very fast, & it | 
was with the utmost difficulty that their wounds | 
could be dressed fast enough, even in the most | 


superficial manner, having in about three hours 
near forty men to be dressed, & Dr. Pynchon, 
his mate & Billy (one of his students) & my- 
self were all to do it, my mate being at Fort 
Lyman attending upon divers sick men there. 
The bullets flew like hail-stones about our ears 
all the time of dressing, as we had not a place 


prepared of safety, to dress the wounded in, | 


but through God’s goodness we received no 
hurt any more than the bark of the trees & 
chips flying in our faces by accidental shots, 
which were something frequent. Our Tent was 


shot through in diver places, which we thought | 


best to leave & retire a few rods behind a shel- 


ter of a log house, which so loose laid as to let | 


the balls through very often. I have not time 
to give a list of the dead which are many, by 
reason I have not time to attend the wounded 
as they ought to be. My necessary food & sleep 
are almost strangers to me since the fatal day; 
fatal indeed to my dear brother Ephraim, who 
was killed in the beginning of the action, by a 
ball through his head. Great numbers of brave 
men, & some of the flower of our army died 


The attack began 
Ss | 


The enemy | 
were about an hour & a half driving our people | 


Our Cannon (which under God it ap- | 
pears to me) saved us were heard down as low | 


to Capt. Burke’s letter to Lt. Hoit, having not 
| time to get a copy of one myself. Twenty odd 
wounded in our regiment, amongst whom some, 
I fear will prove mortal, & poor brother Josiah 
| makes one of the number, having a ball lodged 
in his intestines, which entered towards the 
upper part of his thigh & passed through his 
groin. Poor Capt. Hawley is yet alive, though 
I did not think he would live two hours after 
| bringing him in being shot in at the left pap 
(& the ball cut out near his shoulder blade) 
| cutting his pleura, & piercing through the lett 
lobe of his lungs. As the violence of his symp- 
toms are this day somewhat abated, I have 
some small hopes he may recover. Our Mo- 
hawks suffered considerable in the action, hay- 
ing thirty three killed, with the brave King 
Hendrick, which has exasperated them much, 
so that it is with a great deal of difficulty 
that we can keep them from sacrificing the 
French General & Aid-de-camp, & the rest of 
the French prisoners, about 21 in number, which 
we have taken, The French General is much 
wounded, whose name & title is as follows: 
(as appears by his papers) If Le Baron des 
Dieskau, Marshall de Camp et Armies Envoye in 
Canada pour Commander Tout les Troupes. It 
seems he was a Lt. Col’ under Count Saxe last 
war in Flanders; & was sent over with the same 
power & command from that country that the 
late Gen. Braddock was from England; but 
must conclude, being interrupted every mo- 
ment by my patients wanting something or other. 
Our recruits begin to come up, which if the 
remainder soon join, hope we shall yet see 
| Crown Point in afew weeks, & by God Al- 
| mighty’s assistance make it our own. The re- 
| mainder of the French army were attacked by 
| 250 of the New Hampshire troops after they 
left us; & put to a precipitate flight, as they 
| were not apprised of those troops, they left their 
baggage & most of their provisions, packs, & 
some guns, & many dead bodies on the spot 
where the attack began in the morning, when 
our troops came upon them, as they were sitting 
down to rest after their fatigue with us. The 
French General says he lost 600 of his men, & 
the Aid-de-Camp says more,& that they have lost 
| 1000. It is certain they were smartly paid, for 
they left their garments & weapons of war for 
miles together after the brush with the Hamp- 
shire troops like the Assyrians in their flight. 
If we had had 5 or 600 fresh troops to have 
followed them it is thought very few would 
have gone back to Crown Point to tell what 
had become of their brethren. It is now 11 








oclock at night & I have had scarce any sleep 
since the action, must therefore wish you a good 
night, looking to a merciful & gracious God to 
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keep & preserve you with all my dear relatives 
& friends & in his own due time return me 
home to you in safety laden with the experi- 
ence of his salvation, & a grateful sense of 
his divine mercies to us all. With love to my 
dear children & proper regards to all, as due, I 
subscribe myself 

Your affectionate Husband till Death. 

Tuo* WILLIAMS. 
Mrs. EstHer WILLAMS. 


7.—To his Wife. 
Camp AT LAKE GEORGE, 
Sept. 26, 1755. 
My Dear: 

I this morning received a letter from Dr, Field, 
informing of the health of the family, for which 
I bless God, & pray that these may find you 
still under the smiles of Divine Providence. 

I have not had my health quite so well for 8 
or 10 days since, being almost wore out in at- 
tending upon the sick & wounded which are 
many. I design when our new recruits arrive, 
if I dont grow any better, to get liberty to come 
home & recruit, as I believe riding would much 
serve my health under my present lax state of 
my bowels. Poor Capt. Hawley was buried 
yesterday after lying 16 days, & one lobe of his 
lungs was putrefied & consumed by the ball 
which passed through. Brother Josiah I am in 
hopes will recover, though yet in great danger 
of an ulcer of his bladder which the ball passed 
through. Mical Harrington died ef the wound 
he received through the fleshy part of the 
thigh, the ball undoubtedly poisoned, as also 
one Jonathan Burt of Brimfield, by a poisoned 
ball through the arm, & one Bisbee by a slight 
shot in the leg which threw him into convul- 
sions, The art of man could not stop the mor- 
tification which seized the wounded part, & 
presently a few hours shut up the scene. Oh! 
cursed malice that the fatal lead should not be 
thought sufficient without being rolled up with 
a dissolution of copper & yellow arsenic as I 
am thoughtful was the case by many of their 
poisoned balls which were brought in out of 
their bullet pouches taken among the plunder. 
Itrnst a righteous God will one day avenge 
their barbarous rage, cruelty & malice against 
us. I am forced to steal time to write thus 
much, & having numbers round to answer 
questions to, all the time, must, therefore con- 
clude, hoping, God willing, to see you shortly. 

Your aff Husband 
THo* WILLIAMS. 

Mrs, Estner WILLIAMs. 

I fear the expediton is over for this year. 
Sub! Rosa. 
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8.—To his Wife. 
Camp aT LAKE GEORGE, 
Oct. 8, 1755. 
My DEar WIFE: 

I wrote a line by Dr. Mattoon to Dr. Field, 
desiring him to send two horses by the first op- 
portunity to Fort Massachusetts, in order to 
Capt. Wyman’s sending them to Albany. Was 
in hopes of being there this week, but find my- 
self sadly disappointed in that scheme—have 
been very urgent to get home before cold 
weather gets to be tedious, as I supposed the 
Expedition to Crown Point for this year was at 
anend, But as our recruits begin to come in 
daily, & the road is full of men & provisions; 
as they say, & the General, as yet not having 
positive orders from the several Governments 
what to do, whether to make a stand or to pro- 
ceed, he is very loth to have me come home, 
but lets me know he expects in a few days to 
receive orders, & then he shall know how to 
act. I must say he is a complete gentleman, & 
willing to oblige & please all men, familiar & 
free of access to the lowest Centinel, a gentle- 
man of uncommon smart sense & even temper ; 
never yet saw him in a ruffle, or use any bad 
language—in short I never was so disappoint- 
ed in a person in the idea I had of him before 
I came from home, in my life; to sum up he is 
almost universally beloved & esteemed by offi- 
cers & soldiers as a second Marlborough for cool- 
ness of head & warmness of heart. We are now 
building a strong fortress, expecting to go no 
farther considering the advanced season & dif- 
ficulty of provisions being brought us, which 
is extremely great, but know not what our con- 
stituents will order should we stop here; hope 
God willing to be at home in three wecks or a 
month. 

Your Sincerely affect" Husband, 
Tno* WILLIAMS. 


9.—To his Wife. 
LAKE GEORGE, Oct. 19, 1755. 
My Dgar WIFE: 

Having one moment cheerfully improve it to 
let you hear from me. Thro’ Divine goodness I 
am in some comfortable measure of health ex- 
cept a bad cold & cough, which is prevalent 
thro’out the camp. Some of the late recruits 
are very sickly, & more die of them than of 
the old troops. We have lost by sickness but 
8 of this regiment since our arrival at this 
place, & have two or three more dangerous 
of nervous fever. It is said that the fortress 
will be made defensible in a fortnight, when 
it is supposed the old troops will be dis- 
missed, at least as many of them as have no 
desire of enlisting to keep it. For my part my 
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eyes are towards New England, seeing we are 
not like to proceed this year. 
I am in very great haste your tender & 
Very affect" Husband 
THo* WILLIAMS. 
Mrs. EstHER WILLIAMS. 


10.—To his Wife. 
Lake GrorGE, Nov. 2, 1755. 
My DzEar: 

I gladly embrace every opportunity to let you 
hear from me. Through Divine goodness I en- 
joy a comfortable degree of health. Should be 
glad to hear from you & the rest of the family. 
It is a long time since I have heard any thing 
from you, Wrote to you by Serjt Dickinson, of 


Hatfield, but fear he has not got home, but has | 


fallen into the enemy’s hands, from a report 
which came from Albany last night. By him 
I sent for two horses to be sent by the first op- 
portunity. Should my letter have failed desire 
you would send them as soon as youcan. Aaron 
Scott or Gad Corse will come if desired; should 
be glad if one would if no other opportunity 
offers. Iam in hopes the Fort will be so far 
done as to be left in one week from this time. 
About 200 men are going this day to the Nar- 


rows to give the enemy’s advanced party a sal- 
utation, who by Capt. Rogers’ account from 


them are about 100 in number. He was sent 
with about 30 men three days since, & this 
morning sent a man back for the 200 with 
which he thinks he can do the job, This Capt. 
Rogers a few days since killed a Frenchman & 
took his scalp within 60 rods of Crown Point 
walls. But the bearer waits, must conclude with 
my hearty prayers for your health & prosperity. 
Your Affect" Husband 
Tuo* WILLIAMS. 


Il.—THE CAMPAIGN OF 1756. 
11.—To his Wife. 
ALBANY, 19% June, 1756. 
My Dear: 

I extremely want to hear from you, more es- 
pecially as your health was at so low an ebb 
when I left home, trust you will not fail of writ- 
ing by the first opportunity. One you may have 
by the Post every week by sending a letter to 
Capt. Millers, or Lieut. Clapp’s at Westfield, 
where the Post will call for letters. As I have 
been confined ever since I came have no news. 
The main of the forces are encamped at the 
half moon, &so on tothe Lake. By what I can 
learn our whole number dont amount to 5000 
men, & I cant learn but that they are mostly 
come along that are raised. If my fits (fever & 
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ague) dont return I shall be able to join the 


| troops in a few days when I may be able to give 


a better account. Yesterday 200 N. Carolini- 
aus joined us for the Crown Point expedition 
under the command of Majt Dobbs, the Gov- 
ernor’s son. The regulars that belonged to 
Braddock are also to join us, I suppose under 
command of Gen. Webb, who is hourly expect- 


|ed from York, But my hands & eyes begin to 
| fail & therefore subscribe what I really am 


Your very Aff* Husband 
THo* WILLIAMS. 


12.—To his Wife.§ 
Camp aT StTrLi WATER, 

July 16, 1756. 
My Dear: 
Yesterday about 12 we decamped at the half 
moon, save @ company from each regiment to 
keep the ground still. The regulars from Al- 
bany take possession & arrived at this place 
about 1 P. M., that is the front of our army. 
The heavy artillery is yet upon the road, & I 
believe will not be here to night, the roads 
are so extremely bad, & the 18 pounders, of 
which we have 4 to take along, monstrously 
large & heavy. The great rains we have had 
for 3 weeks past, almost every day more or 
less,*have made the roads almost impassable, 
but the men’s spirits hold up yet pretty well, & 
are pretty generally healthy, considering the ex- 
tremity of the heat & plentiful rains. July 
17%, Marched from Stiil Water about 11 A. M. 
Arrived at Saratoga with the bigger part of 
our troops & baggage about sunset, a hard days 
march, & fatigued eur men very much, as they 
were obliged to mend the roads for the wagons. 
18. This morning the rest of our troops came 
up, but as it is a day of rest by Divine institu- 
tion we dont oblige them to march, but give 
them a breathing spell. This afternoon Gapt. 
Rogers came down with 4 scalps, & 8 prisoners, 
which he took on Lake Champlain, between 
20 & 80 miles beyond Crown Point. They were 
coming to Crown Point with stores, about 800 
bushels of flour, a large quantity of Brandy, 
Wine, some money. The plunder exclusive of 
the cash sold for £52 York money. Our men 
sunk the flour, & knocked out the heads of 
the casks, & let out the liquor, save what they 
wanted for their own use, then drew up the 
whale boats & hid them, & marched thro’ the 
woods upon the west side of the Lake to Fort 
William Henry, a brave action, & will un- 
doubtedly fill them with consternation, if they 
can find out what has become of their party it 
will oblige them to leave their habitations, 
& draw into their strong-holds. Not one es- 
caped to carry tidings. July 19%. This day 
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we are sending along our stores as fast as 
possible with about 200 wagons & teams are to 
march tomorrow morning by 5 with the artil- 
lery—hope to reach Fort Edward tomorrow 
night where we must make a week or 10 days 
stay, the vessels not being ready to transport 
our artillery & stores, 
Your affectionate Husband 
THo* WILLIAMS. 


13,—To Colonel Isracl Williams. } 


Dear SIR: 

I have been to the Lake with a party to guard 
the teams, wagons, artillery, viz, 120 wagons, 
50 ox teams, three 18 pounders, 2 howitz four 
pounders, guard 250 men. A Council of War 
have been sitting a week or ten days to answer 
an important question of Gen. Abercrombie, viz. 
What effect a junction of the king’s troops with 
the provincial (in the present expedition) would 
ihave upon his Majesties service’ It is unani- 
mously agreed that if we must lose rank by the 
junction it would have the effect to destroy the 
greater part of the troops. It appears to me 
that the settling ranks among ourselves may (if 
gone into according to some gentlemen’s minds) 
be campaign enough for one year. We have 
2 Vessels between 20 & 40 tons finished, some 
time since, & 4 more upon the stocks, two 6f al- 
most 40 tons nearly ready to launch, the other 
two fly-boats. The whole may be ready in 10 
-daysif the rigging arrivesfrom N. York. Most 
of the artillery, stores, &c., are sent to the Lake. 

Resp’ Yours, 
Tro* WILLIAMS. 


14.--To his Wife. 


Camp aT Fort Epwarp, 
July 81, 1756. 
My Dear Spouse : 

I wrote you yesterday but my letters got 
drowned, & so I send the express again to try a 
second chance. Dont know but the Express & 
Paquet may drown together this time but hope 
not—wish it safe to your hands—am troubled 
with a bad. cold, & inflammation in one of my 
legs which has in some measure confined me 
for 2 days past, but this afternoon, am much 
better—hope by the goodness of God to get 
about again in 2 or 8 days. We are at work all 
hands getting provisions &c. up to the Lake while 
they that are there work night & day almost in 
preparing the vessels in order to transportation. 
We shall have six vessels from 20 to 40 tons 
burthen, 4 large gundaloes—-Whale boats & bat- 
toes a large number—artillery from 18 pounds 
to swivels, & I believe that we have strength 
along also 2 thirty two pounders, mortars, &c. 
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I believe we shall be ready in about ten or 15 
days fora general remove not to stop till we 
have accomplished our business, if God give us 
| success. What the event will be he only knows. 
Our numbers are much shorter than was pro- 
| posed, & our army which we have are sickly, 
| perhaps 1000 or 1500 invalids out of 6000, or 
| at least 6500, but we hear that there are 800 com- 
ing from our Province to make up our deficiency, 
which am glad of, as we shall want them, I 
have no doubt, & as it will stop the mouths of 
the officers of the other governments, who com- 
plain we have more officersthan men. As to the 
Regulars believe upon the whole they will not 
join us, but dont certainly know, am thought- 
ful if they should it would knock the expedi- 
tion in the head, at least for this year. Two 
days since we heard L* Loudon is arrived at Al- 
bany with a declaration of war. What effect 
his coming will have upon our affairs know not. 
He took a sick Martinico man of war in-his pas- 
sage laden with sugar & indigo, & also brings 
the good news that Admiral Byn had fell in with 
the Brest fleet, taken 3 men of war & taken 2. 
Hope to havea line by the bearer who I have 
given liberty to be at home but 2 nights at most, 
as he is sent with a party to collect men left at 
home & at Fort Massachusetts—hope he will be 
faithful & speedy 
Your affect" Husband 
THo* WILLIAMS: 





15.—To his Wife. 


Camp aT Fort Epwarp, 
Aug. 25, 1756. 
My Dear: . 

Yours of the 6 Inst. came safe to hand the 
21*t by Serjt Severance, which gave me no small 
pleasure, as I was extremely concerned for the 
Scout, as they had exceeded the time of their 
return by 10 days. What added to my concern 
was a current plausible story spread in Camp two 
days before the Scout arrived, that six men were 
found killed & scalped on the Hoosack road. 
As there seems at present no prospect of our pro- 
ceeding this year my heart & eyes look home- 
wards—dont see what service we can be of here, 
unless to demolish the provisions which has 
taken up all summer to get to the Lake, & not 
finished yet. But itis not for me to say; must 
leave prudentials with superiors. Theirs isto com- 
mand—mine to obey. ‘You have doubtless heard 
ere this that his Majesties important garrisons at 
Oswego are taken, & Col. Mercer, the command- 
er killed, which has altered our plan of opera- 
tions, & orders from Lord L—d—n that we pro- 
ceed no farther at present, but fortify strongly 
at this place, a plan of which is laid out by the 
King’s engineers here, & which will take us no 
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small time to accomplish under the present dis- | 
position of our men, which is, they had rather 
die than dig. This moment a party arrived from 
Albany, & contradict the news of Oswego being 
taken—say the first account was brought by some 
that deserted, which I hope is true, as the re- 


verse would have thrown this country especially | 


the southern governments into the utmost con- 
fusion, & indeed opened a wide door for their 
desertion. The sickness in our army does not 
increase nor abate as I can perceive. We bury 
about two a day, one day with another, for 
about three weeks past—by what I can learn 
much so at the Lake. Whilst Iam writing an- 





other messenger arrives & says Oswego is cer- 
tainly taken. What to believe no man knows. 
The last account they say comes from Gen. John- 
son in a letter from him at his fort to Albany— 
hope the truth will shortly appear. Col. Dwight 
has been home about 3 weeks, went from Al- 
bany to Stockbridge last Saturday sennight—his 
son here quite sick with the Camp fever taken 
about 15 days since. This is the second trip the 
Brigadier has been home since I have been in 
Camp. What a fine privilege my Dear, it is, 
to have one’s Rib live so near a camp—but this 
moment am called to attend my duty, & must 
conclude with my hearty prayers for the restora- 
tion of your health, & compliments to all friends. 
Love to Dear Children &c. 
Y' Aff Husband, 
THo* WILLiAMs. 


16.—To Colonel Israel Williams. 
Camp at Fort Epwarp, 
Aug. 28, 1756. 
Dear Sir: 
A grievous sickness among the troops—bury 
5 or 6 a day—not more tban two thirds of our 
army fit for duty. Long encampments are the 
bane of New England :nen, & prove almost as 
bad as ratsbane. At the Lake sickness & mor- 
tality about the sare as ours—97 of our smal] 
regiment are invalided. The sickness I think 
owing to a want of fresh air, warm lodgings, 
proper nursing, & a suitable nutritious diet. 
We are forbid proceeding at present by my L‘ Lou- 
don & directed to strengthen & fortify this 
place, in the best place. The plan of works 
laid out here will hold our menin full employ 
till pear winter. 
Y* Humble Serv‘, 
TxHo* WILLIAMS. 


7.—To his Wife. 
Camp AT Fort Epwarp, 
Sept. 2, 1756. 
My Dear: 
I just write you one line to let you know I am 
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alive & some better, than when I wrote you last, 
but apprehend I shall not regain my strength in 
this unwholesome country. I desire next week 
to get liberty for a day tour to Albany, & as 
there is no prospect of our proceeding this year, 
I believe I shall get along to Stockbridge, after 
resting awhile at Albany, but in order thereto 
must obtain leave, whether I can obtain, know 
not. Gen. W—n—sl—w has forbid any invalid 
to go off upon any consideration whatever, even 
if the consequence of staying were certain death, 
& death it will prove to many scores, that were 
they allowed to go to a good air, would live & 
be useful members of community. Our army 
yet holds very sickly, & we bury 5 or 6 a day, & 
it is nearly so at the Lake, though deaths there 
for some days past hardly so frequent. We have 
not 300 effectives in the whole army, & many of 
them miserable creatures, & were so when they 
came from home. Idiots & cripples are as nu- 
merous in our small army, as I believe ever were 
in an army since the world began. Oswego has 
changed masters, & I think we may justly fear 
that the whole of our country will soon follow, 
unless a merciful God prevent, & awake a sinful 
people to repentance & reformation. Our crying 
sins are undoubtedly the procuring cause of the 
heavy judgments we groan under, & greater 
ones we may expect unless we turn to the Lord 
with our whole heart, & not feignedly. When 
I shall:be at home God only knows. To his care 
& blessing I commit you, my Dear Soul, & the 
dear children, to whom give my love & com- 





pliments to all friends as tho’ named. 
Your Affect" Husband 
Tuo* WILLIAMS. 


II.— PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, AND 
BOOKSELLERS, IN BOSTON, BEFORE 
THE YEAR 1800. 


NOTES OF REMARKS BEFORE THE NEW 
ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL 80- 
CIETY, BOSTON. 

By Samvet G. Drake, EaQ., FORMERLY ITS 

PRESIDENT. 


Whoever has given this subject much 
thought, might undoubtedly greatly increase 
the list which I shall give at this time. In- 
deed, I only intend to introduce a few of the 
many upon my memoranda. Although notes 
were made, through a course of many years, 
the subject is only commenced. An old ac- 





7% These Notes were sent to us by their Author, at our 
n 


urgent request, in order to aasist us in our necessary labor, 
while we were confined to our bed, by severe injuries sus- 
tained in a fall on an icy sidewalk, in New York. 

They were olgacky made without any reference to any- 
thing except the publications of the persons named—that 
is, without any aid but from the works which the latter 
had, themselves, produced, as Authors, Printers, or Book- 
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uaintance, long a Bookseller and Publisher in 
Boston, has a large volume of MS. reminiscen- 
ces upon this subject, having been himself per- 
sonally acquainted with a great number of 
his craft, extending overa period of no or- 
dinary length. And, when we add to this the 
period of the generation which closed when 
the gentleman (now among the seventies) was 
young, quite a constellation of luminaries, it 
will be readily perceived, must be comprehend- 
ed. But these preliminary remarks are a lit- 
tle digressive; and I will leave them, and pro- 
ceed, alphabetically, with my notices :— 
Among those of the name of ADAms were 
8. Adams, who, in 1762, printed George Cock- 
ing’s War: an Heroic Poem, in octavo; Thomas 
Adams, Printer to the General Court of Mass- 
achusetts; Adams & Larkin, who, in 1794, 
printed Fleming on the Rise & Fall of Papacy, 
the Laws, etc.—the firm was afterwards Adams 
& Nourse. 
JoHN ALLEN was an early Printer. The first 
work I have seen printed by him, is dated 1691. 


He printed many works between this date and | 


1715. 

ANDREW BARcLAyY is met with, in 1773, 
“the Sign of the Gilt Bible.” 
ed Tate and Brady. 
“that he is removed from the shop, N. side of 
“the Three Kings, to the other side of the 
“way, nearly opposite the Heart & Crown, 
“about half way between the Old Brick Meet- 
“ing House & Dr. Sewalls, where he binds all 
“sorts ot books, gilt or plain, in the neatest & 
“best manner;” “N. B. At the same place 
“may be had a variety of Books in Divinity, 
“History, Pamphlets, Plays, Singing books, 
“Sc.” 

E. BATTELLE published Fisher's Young Man’s 
Best Companion, 1785, a duodecimo. In 1786, 
his shop was in Marlborough-street. He is 
first noticed ‘ Near the State House,” in 1784, 

The BELKNaps were long in the Book trade: 
Nathaniel’s shop, in 17238, was “at the North 
“End, at the Corner of Scarlet’s Wharf, next 
“door to the Miter Coffee House.” The New 
England Diary, or Almanack, for that year, was 
published by him, also a Sermon on the Death 


“ at 


sellers, The form, too, in which these Votes have been 


sent to us, is only that of the briefest kind, drawn from 
our friend’s original memoranda, at two hours notice, for 
his guidance, in an off-hand address delivered before The 
New England Historic-Genealogical Society, in place of 
one expected from some other person who had disappoint- 
edthe Committee. Our friend’s ready pen then relieved 

i Society's Committee, in an emergency: now, it serves 
torelieve ns, when the least relief is a most perfect @od- 


It will be scen that our friend’s Notes extend only to the 
E; and in a private note to us, he saya, concerning 
them, “whether I shall get time to draw out the other por- 
ton of my Notes, is quite uncertain: if I do it for any- 
x body it will be for you.” Let us hope that that good 
time” “is coming.’’—Epiror Hisror1ca, MaG@azinx. 


He republish- | 
In 1769, he gives notice | 


| 
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of Doctor I, Mather; and, in 1724, Doctor Cot- 
ton Mather’s Life of his Father. Joseph Bel- 
knap was at No. 8 Dock Square, in 1794. Several 
works bear his imprint. He was the Belknap 
of Belknap & Hall, and afterwards Belknap & 
Young. Their imprint is in the third volume 
of Belknap’s New Hampshire, 1792. The first 
volume had no name of Printer. The same year, 
they printed Gardiner on the Theatre, octavo, 
and the Life of Baron Trenck, AQuodecimo, for 
B. Guild and others. Their office was in State- 
street. 

CALEB BrncHaM was a School-master anc 
Bookseller. He compiled several school-books 
which had a wide circulation, and are stili 
highly prized by those who know them. In 
1799, his “ shop” was at No. 44 Cornhill, a iocal- 
ity which he occupied fifteen years or more. In 
1802, he translated Chateaubriand’s well known 
work ealled Atala, of which a second Edition 
was printed for him, in 1814, by Samuel T. 
Armstrong. 

Witi1amM P. Biase, Bookseller and Pub- 
lisher, 1798—5. As late as 1805, he kept a li- 
brary at No. 3 School-street. 

J. BLANCHARD, at the Bible and Crown, in 
Dock-square, 1748—1752. 

NicnoLas Boone was “over against the 
“Brick Meeting-house,’ 1701—1714. When 
the first Newspaper was started in Boston, in 
1704, Boone was the Publisher. About 1714, 
or earlier, he was at the sign of the Bible, in 
Cornhill. As late as 1729, he was at the last- 
named place. A list of the works published by 
him would be of great interest. Among them 
were the second Edition of Morton’s New Eng- 
land Memorial; Doctor I. Mather’s Disquisition 
concerning Ecclesiastical Councils, 1716; and his 
Ichabod, or the Glory of New England Depart- 
ing. 

Bowen & Norman, Printers, 1785, Marshall’s- 
lane—probably Daniel Bowen and John Nor- 
man. 

Bowes, Nicno.as—in 1762, Wharton ¢& 
Bowes. Wharton was dead, in 1768. Bowes 
carried on the business of Bookseller under his 
own name, “opposite the Old Brick Meeting 
‘“‘ House,” in 1769. He, I think, went to Eng- 
land, not long atter. 

Joun BoyLeE was a very extensive Publisher. 
Works with his imprint are met with, from 
1773-92. His place of business was “ Next 
“door to the Three Doves,” in Marlborough- 
street. 

JosEPpH Brownine was a Bookseller, here, 
from 1688 to his death, in 1691. His shop was 
‘‘on the corner of Prison Lane, next the Town 
“House.” John Dunton says he was a Dutch 
Bookseller; and hence we see his name, as 
printed by himself, Brunning and Brewning. 
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Tuomas BRoMFIELD republished, here, in 
1762, the History of the Great jire in London. 
In 1769, he advertised Bowman’s Seven Ser- 
mons. He keptin King-street. 

JosEra BumsTEeap, Printer and Bookseller. 
In 1791, he printed in Union-street. He prob- 
ably did not print much later than 1795. 
was a dealer in second-hand books for some 
thirty years—lastly on the spot now occupied 


by Mason & Lawrence’s store, in Milk-street. | 


A large number of books were printed by him, 
generally in a very inferior style. 

J. BusHe., a Printer, is met with, as early 
as 1742 
and was one of the firm 
& Allen 
ard’s Sound Believer. 
as late as 1749. 

ALFRED BuTLER, Bookseller, “at the lower 
“end of King Street, near the Crown Coffee 
“‘ House,” 1727-8. 
printed for him. 

Nicnouas Buttroupen, a Bookseller and Pub- 
lisher, 1719 to 1728. In the latter year, he was 
one of the Publishers of Hodder’s Arithmetic ; 
and his store was in Cornhill. 

S. Canot appears in 1794; but how much of 


of Green, Bushel 


They printed, in that year, Shep- 
It was Bushel & Green, | 


a Publisher he was I cannot state, as I find his | 


name only to Doctor John Moore's Journal of a 
Residence in France, intwo volumes, duodecimo. 

Duncan CAMPBELL had astore “ over against 
“the Conduit at the Dock Head,” in 1693, in 
which year he published the Reverend Charles 
Morton’s Spirit of Man. Ben Harris printed 
for him. 

Isaac CazNEAu sold books uear the Mill 
Bridge, in 1793; and, in 1795, he was in Mar- 
shall’s-lane. 

JOHN CHECKLEY, Bookseller, “at the sign of 
“the Blue Gate, over against the West-end of 
“‘the Town House,” 1723. He published some of 
his own productions—one of which is, A Short 
and Easie Method with the Deists. He being 
an Episcopalian, and having classed the De- 
ists and Dissenters together, he was prosecut- 
ed for “ publishing and selling of a false and 
“scandalous libel ;” and was sentenced by the 
Court to “pay a Fine of Fifty Pounds, and to: 
“give surety for his good behavior six 
“months, and pay the cost of prosecution.” Fif- 


teen years afterwards, he published, in London, | 


a second Edition of his Trial, and a Speech 
which he made at the Trial. These are 
times found bound up with the Short and Easy 
Method with the Deists. An Edition of both 
was printed at Windsor, Vermont, in 1812. It 
is not determined whether or not John Check- 
ley was a connection of the earlier residents 
of the same surname, in Boston. 

WiiuraM T. Cuap sold books at the Corner 
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He | 


He was associated with J. Green ; | 


I have seen but two works 


| 
some- 


{ April, 


of Proctor’s-lane, in 1795. Four years later, 
| he was in Fish-street, and there published Ma- 
| rine Rules and Regulations, an octavo of sixty- 
| four pages. 

I have met with the name of J. Conpy, as 
Publisher, but once; and thatin 1785. He, in 
that year, issued, with others, Fisher’s Young 
| Man’s Best Companion, a duodecimo. 
| NaruanreL Coverty has been off the stage 
| nearly forty years. He published many works; 
| but was at first a Printer. His publications 
were generally small pieces; as small story- 
books, ballads, etc. As late as 1823, his shop 
was in Milk-street; and, in the Directory of that 
year, his place is styled a “Pamphlet Shop.” It 
had then been so styled, several years. He 
probably died in 1823 or *4, as his name is not 
in the Directory of 1825. His imprint is found 
asearly as 1774. In 1781-2, Coverly & Hodge 
published An Impartial History of the War in 
America, Illustrated with beautiful Copper Plates, 
|in two volumes, octavo. But those plates 
were shocking “specimens of humanity.” I re- 
member Mr. Coverly well, when he kept a lit- 
tle shop near the present site of Little, Brown 
& Co.,in Washington-street. This was in 1816. 
| The walls of his shop were nearly covered with 
ballads, in broad-side. 

CovERLY & Hoyr, Printers, “at the corner 
“ of Back Street,” 1789. I have met with but 
a single tract with their imprint, namely, Min- 
utes of the Warren Association, octavo. 

T. Cox was probably an Englishman, and 
did not reside here very long. His store was at 
the “Sign of the Lamb, atthe South side of the 
“Town House,” in 1734. He issued quite an ex- 
tensive Catalogue in that year, the titles of 
works in which number eight hundred and 
fifty-six. One, G. Vaux, managed the business, 
who, in the Catalogue says “ he intends to re- 
“turn to London in three months from the is- 
“sue of the Catalogue.” 

Cox & Berky’s name appear in Stickney’s 
Musical Companion, an oblong octavo, in 1774. 

T. Crump printed Mr. Cooper’s Confessions of 
Faith, etc., in 1716, a duodecimo, appended to 
Colman’s Sermon at the Ordination of Mr. Wil- 
liam Cooper. 

Josuua CusHInG,79 State Street, printed The 
Youth's Library, in 1808, for William Biglow. 
It was a duodecimo of one hundred and eighty 
pages. 

MicnaEL Dennis was a Bookseller, near ‘“‘Scar- 
“let's Wharf,”in1741. In 1753, he printed Doc- 
tor S. Mather’s Funeral Sermon on the death of 
Mr. William Welsted, and that on Ellis Gray, 
both in octavo, He died in 1763. 

Francis Dewrne engraved and printed Bon- 
ner & Price’s Map of Boston, which was pub- 
lished in 1722 


ine. 
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| Printer, Bookseller and Author, and is too well 


DRAPER. Few names, early or late, connect- | 


ed with Printing, have been more extensively | known to require any extended notice here. 
known than that of Draper. To give even a| He was a careless Printer, judging from some 
partial list of works containing their imprint | twenty or thirty of his works, of all of which he 
would far exceed the object of this sketch. | was Author or Printer, in my library. His re- 
The earliest works now before me with a “ Dra-| print of Cotton Mather’s Wondgrs of the In- 
“yer” imprint, is 1740, In that year, J. Dra-| visible World, 1693, is as shabby a specimen of 
per & J. Edwards printed Jennings’ Two Dis- | typography as anything issued by “ Nat Crouch,” 
courses, etc., a Guodecimo. The same year, J. whom he says so many hard things about. 
Draper printed, for J. Edwards, Cooper's Doc-|He seems to have always been in a “ Dublin 
trine of Predestination. etc. Also (the same |‘ Scuffle” with somebody, and to have come off 
year) for J. Edwards and H. Foster, in Corn-| second best; with thé exception of that with 
hill, Cooper’s Election Sermon, Doctor Colman’s | the “ Prince Society,” where his shade was more 
Sermon on the oceasion of the death of the Honorable | potent than his real person would have been, 
Samuel Holden,and that for Daniel Henchman.and | 1n all probability. 

Joseph Sewall’s Election Sermon. In1762,John| Brnsamin Epes, the “ Patriot Printer,” was 
Draper was “‘Printer to his Excellency the Gov- | one of those driven out of Boston in the Revo- 
“ernour and Council.” Hence, as Public Print-| lution. He set up his office in Watertown, in 
er. his imprint appears on Government issues:|1775, where he printed A Declaration of the 
among them, before me are A Conference with | United Colonies, an octavo. After “the Evacua- 


” 


the Eastern Indians, at St. George’s, 1742, a quar- 
to,and another Conference at the same place(with 
Indians) published in 1752, quarto. From 1742 
to 1752, his publications are too numerous to be 
particularized. Mr. Draper's death is thus noti- 
ced in the Boston Evening Post of the sixth of 
December, 1762:-— 

“On Monday evening last, departed this life 
“after a slow & hectic disorder, Mr. Jonmn 
“Draper, Printer, who, fora long time, has 
“been the publisher of a Newspaper in this 
“town, & by his industry, fidelity & prudence in 
“his business,rendered himself very agreeable to 
“the Public. We hear the Newspaper & oth- 
“er printing business will be carried on as 
“heretofore, by Mr. Richard Draper, son of the 
“ deceased,” 

RicwarD DRAPER was established in the 
Printing business before the death of his fa- 
ther. I have before me, Mayhew’s Sermon on 
the Earthquake, 1755, in octavo. His place of 
business was in Newbury-street. In 1761, he 
printed the Funeral Sermon, by Dr. Mayhew, on 
Stephen Sewell, Esq., an octavo. 

In 1763, the firm of Ricnarp & SamvEL 
DRarer is met with. In that year, appeared, 
with their imprint, Dr. Mayhew’s Eight Ser- 
nons, in a handsome octavo, 

Epwarp Draper in 1777, printed in New- 
bury-street, probably in the place before occu- 
pied by Richard Draper, whom the Revolution 
had disturbed. In the year last named, he 
printed the first volume of Backus’s History of 
New England, ete. In 1785, he printed David 


Osgood’s Sermon Introductory to Peter Thach- | 


ers entering upon duty in Brattle Street Church. 
This Mr, Osgood was afterwards the well known 
Doctor Osgood, of Medford, Massachusetts. 
Joun Dunton was for a short time, a book- 
seller in Boston. He had a wild career 


as | 


| tion,” he returned to Boston, and was the Pub- 
| lisher of the Boston Gazette, the issue of which, 
| on Monday morning, the first of September, con- 
| tained the news of the Battle of Bennington, 
which came by way of Albany, in a letter dated 
August 1st. No paper, it is claimed, did more 
|to promote the cause of Independence, than 
|that of Mr. Edes. He lived to near the end of 


| the year 1803, dying at the advanced age of 
|eighty years. He was a native of Charlestown ; 


| and commenced business in 1755. The name is 
still an honored one in that town. John Gill was 
| his partner. They published a large number of 
| the spicy political pamphlets, from 1762 to the 
| Close of the Revolutionary War. Among them, 
| Otis’s Vindication of the House of Representa- 
tives, 1762, octavo; Letters to the Ministry, from 
Governor Bernard; etc., 1769; The conduct of 
| the Administration examined, 1767, octavo; 
|Chauncey’s Sermon on the Earthquake of the 
| 18th. of November, 1755, octavo; Mayhew’s, on 
ithe same event; Remarks on alate Piece, etc., 
| 1757; Stevens’s Sermon on the death of Sir 
| William Pepperrell, quarto, 1759; Hancock’s 
Oration on the Fifth of March, 1774, quarto. 
Like many others, Mr. Edes’s patriotism 
doomed him to close his days in poverty. His 
faith that the Government would redeem its 
obligations, led him to invest his hard earnings 
in its paper-money. I should have mentioned 
| before, that the printing-office of Edes & Gill 
was “next the Prison, in Queen Street,” in 
1755; that, in 1766, they printed Samuel 
Moody’s Judas the Traitor hung up in chains, to 
give warning to Professors, etc. This Author 
was the well known fighting Parson, familiarly 
called “Father Moody.” He was a Chaplain in 
the Louisburg Expedition of 1745; and of whom 
many curious ancedotes are told. . 
PETER Epes collected and published the fa- 
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mous Fifth of March Orations, in 1785, in a neat 
small duodecimo volume, at his office in State- 
street. 


IIl.—MOOSE ISLAND AND ITS DEPEND- 
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said the banished “ Tories” of the Revolution, 
the tide rises and falls sixty feet; and where there 
are nine months of winter and three months of 
cold weather, in a year. And the ancient Aca- 


| dians,—here and there, one of the race is still to 
| be seen—memorable in Colonial History by their 


ENCIES, FOUR YEARS UNDER MAR- ‘sufferings, and memorable in our day, in poetry, 


TIAL LAW. 
By LorENzo SaBINE. 
[Inrropuctory Nore. ] 


Moose-island: my home for twenty-eight | 
years: where, in the words of another, “‘ You see, | 


“often enough, the fisherman’s humble boat, 
“with an ugly black sky above and an angry seu 
“beneath, and watch the grisly old man at the 
“helm, carrying his craft with strange skill 


“through the turmoil of waters, and the boy | 


“« —-supple-limbed, yet weather-worn already— 


“with steady eyes that look through the blast, | 


“‘ understanding eommands from the jerk of his 
“father’s white eye-brow: now belaying, and 
“ now letting go, now scringing down into mere 
* ballast, or baling out Death with a pipkin.” 
Moose-island: to which I went to seek my 


fortune, in 1821, with the patrimony of pover- | yet, I cannot bear to think of longer keeping 


ty, with the high hopes of whistling boyhood, 
and with a very considerable stock of igno- 
rance. Moose-island: almost East of sun-rise; 
where fog is made, by nature's freak, to bewil- 
der the mariner along the coasts of New Eng- 


land; and where the easterly winds are com-} 
pounded, by one of “ nature’s journeymen,” of 


pulverized ice, red-pepper, and needle-points, in 
equal parts, for the special use and behoof, for- 
ever, of Boston and the Cape of Gosnold’s nam- 
ing, and of the Pilgrims earliest shelter. 
Moose-island: how many times have I gath- 
ered, high above the sea and in its stormy 
woods, the poor, stunted wild-flewer, leaning 
over to pluck it from the crevices of the very 
outer and even projecting rock, to be sure of a 
trophy from the north-eastern extremity of the 
United States: how many times have I gazed 
upon the magnificent scenery * of the Bay, with 
feelings akin to those of Domine Sampson, as 
he pronounced the word—“ prodigious.” 
Moose-island : on the opposite side of the har- 
bor, are islands once belonging to the ancient 
Acadia—to Acadia, that half fabulous country 
of Wars and Treaties between France and Eng- 
land, for nearly a century; and, with a “ North- 
“west angle,” in our own diplomacy, which 
has never yet been found. To Acadia: where, 


™ — from the parade ground, Fort Sullivan; 
rince R dc 


T Hoad, i — ; < a. turn — A = 
" as it passes the sh bu g-ground; an 
the hiand, near the “Old Prince-bouse” just South of 
Shackford’s Cove; and, still again, from the site of the 
Meeting-house—first built—in Lubec. 


| Summer, 
|new Hotel; and you will find yourself among a 





by Longfellow’s Hvangeline. 
Go to Moose-island, dear reader, the coming 
You will be well cared for in the 


people of as high culture, among a people as well 
fed, as well dressed, and as well housed, as in 
any other maritime town of a population of five 
thousand, in the whole country. And mark, so- 


| journers there, unless the conscience be utterly 


scared, you can “ sleep o’ nights,” when visitors 
some of the present fashionable resorts, are gasp- 
ing for breath. Mark, too, as concerns the 
conscience, each of the seven Churches, though 
each differ in faith, teach the only true way to 


| bliss, hereafter. 


A single word more, in a less playful mood. 
I designed, years ago, to write a History of East- 
port;* but feel, at last, that I must leave the 
task to a younger and less weary brain. And 


in manuscript, the only account of the Fou) 
Years under Martial Law, extant, probably, or 
which was ever prepared with reference to a 
place in the annals of the Town. I say, only, 
because not onet+ of the persons who, year 
after year, communicated to me their own 
knowledge of, or personal participation in, the 
events of that interesting period, now survive; 
and, as far as I know, were never asked by 
any person other than myself, to be allowed to 
commit their recollections, in detail, to paper, 
and then to meet and correct the differences 
which might be found in memory, on compar- 
ing the statements of each of them. True, as 
concerns records, another can glean materials 
from the official papers preserved in the Cus- 
tom-house and elsewhere, as I have done; but 
who can supply the narratives—which are ir- 
dispensable—of Solomon Rice, Samuel Wheeler, 
Samuel Tuttle, Doctor Mowe, Jonathan D. Wes- 
ton, and George Hobbs; or, of Jabez Mowry, 
Jonathan Bartlett, the Shackford’s ¢ and of oth- 
ers who have laid down mortality, leaving of 
their own, no manuscripts touching British rule / 

To conclude this introductory note—already 
too long—I will merely add, that a paper for 
the Magazine may possibly follow, giving an 


* The corporate name of ‘‘ Moose-island.” The fisher- 
men of the adjacent islands, and many of the descendants 
of the “‘ Tories ” of the Revolution, in New Brunswick snd 
Nova Scotia, still retain the ancient name. 

? William Shackford and Darius Pearce, to whom I am 
indebted for some facts, are still living. 

+ John and Jacob. 
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account of Moose-island, during the Embargo and | “ of the staff of Sir John Cope Sherbrooke.” He 
Non-intercourse Laws of Congress; with inci-|said that he bore a written summons for the 


dents no where else possible in the United 
States, save on the southern border of Georgia, 
which, at that time, was also the southern fron- 
tier of the Union. 
[THe CAPTURE AND PossEssIoN. | 
During the Winter of 1814, the inhabitants 
of Eastport suffered little annoyance from the 
British cruisers. The Sloop-of-war Fantome, 
Captain Lawrence, made her appearance, how- 
ever, in April; drove two vessels on shore; cap- 
tured a number of boats; and committed several 
ther hostile acts near the town, in the course of 
that month and in May; but these were the prin- 
cipal events of any importance until midsummer. 
In the afternoon of the eleventh day of July, 
a large fleet of ships was seen coming up the 
“White Horse Way,” or the eastern passage, 
and approaching the town. But, as communi- 
cation with the cities in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia; had continued to be frequent and 
13, only five days previously, a gentleman from 
St. John had brought intelligence that a Frig- 
ate had arrived at Halifax, with news of an 
armistice and, probably, of peace,* the alarm 
was not, at first, very general. The common 
impression was, that these ships were mer- 
chantmen, under convoy of a frigate, bound 
to St. Andrew, for timber, The wind was South- 
east, the tide was fair, and they came up the pas- 
sage rapidly. When off Indian-island, it was 


|surrender of the Fort and of the Island; and, 
handing to Major Putnam, the commanding of- 
ficer, his watch and the summons, required an 
|answer in five minutes. Mr. Rice remarked 
| that he had come on a serious errand, and that 
|the time allowed to consider the proposition 
was much tov short. 
Major Putnam asked both gentlemen to en- 
|ter his quarters and to be seated. Lieutenant 
Oats complied with the first part of the invita- 
|tion, but continued standing. The request that 
he would sit during the interview, was repeated, 
several times; but the Lieutenant as often replied, 
“ Good day, good day, sir, my orders are im- 
“erative. Icannot stop.” Several of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants had now repaired to the Fort; 
and, among them, were Samuel Wheeler and 
Aaron Hayden, who, on learning the state of af- 
fairs, united with Mr. Rice, in an endeavor to 
produce some arrangement which should pre- 
vent a sacrifice of life. Major Putnam was sick; 
but he declared his determination to disregard 
the summons, and to fire upon the ships. 
The citizens, present, strenuously opposed such 
a course and earnestly enquired why they were 
to be needlessly sacrificed. They stated, and 
with truth, that all resistance on his part would 
|be in vain; that a force would be landed and 
| overpower him, almost before he could harm a 
single vessel of the fleet with his small battery ; 
that, should he refuse to surrender, the Fort 


ascertained that the largest ship was of seventy- | would still be taken ; and that, to save the town 
four guns, and that her consorts were, also, ves-| from destruction, under the circumstances in 
sels of war. Familiar with the sight of Brit-| which he was placed, was his imperative du- 
ish cruisers, many still believed that no hostile|ty, He called a council of his officers: they 


deeds against Eastport were meditated; but) were divided in opinion: he became angry, and 
that the fleet would pass the town, and proceed | 


up the Bay to St. Andrew. 

Their progress was so swift, that there was no | 
time to remove, none to deliberate; and while | 
numbers were anxiously watching the move-| 
ments and indulging in speculations as to the 
objects of the visitors, the leading ship, wearing 
a white flag, hove to, off the town, and sent a} 
boat on shore, at Hayden’s-wharf. A person, in| 
uniform and with a flag, landed, and started, at 
a very rapid pace, for Fort Sullivan. Solomon 
Rice, who had been a close observer of every- 
thing, from the earliest moment, followed this 
messenger, without delay, and entered the gar- 


rison with him, and heard him announce himself | 


as “ Lieutenant Oats, of the British Army, and 


* A gentleman left Eastport, on the seventh, for Boston; 


threw away his sword. ; 
Meantime, the different ships had taken up 

positions off the business part of the town; and 

were in readiness to begin an attack. The 


| ship of the line, with her ports open, guns run 


out, matches lighted, and men at quarters, was 
directly under the Fort, and quite near Burgin’s- 
wharf; while the vessels of inferior force were 
further South, and, principally, between Hay- 
den's-wharf and Shackford’s-cove; though one 
them had anchored near the Bucknam stores, and 
commenced landing troops, before Lieutenant 
| Oats had returned to the flag of truce. 

Major Putnam finally consented to accept the 
terms offered to him; and accordingly struck 
his colors. It had been arranged in the fleet, 
that, if the American Commander complied 





strived there on the fourteenth; and communicated this 
news; and, that messengers had been sent with dispatches 
to Sir George Prevost, to euspend hostilities. The — 
was generally believed: and having been published in the 

i papers, was communicated to all parts of the coun- 


try; but it was soon ascertained that the whole story was a 
fabrication. 


| with the demand, Lieutenant Oats should em- 
bark in his boat with his head covered; but 
if otherwise, with his cap in his hand, He en- 
tered the boat bare-headed; but, observing the 
flag at the Fort descending, when about half way 
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to the ship, he swung his cap, and placed it up- 
on his head. 

In less than an hour from the time of the sum- 
mons, fifteen barges, containing five hundred 
troops, had landed; and, before night, the streets 
were filled with armed men, cannon, and the 
various munitionsof war. In the course of the 
following day, the debarkation of men and mil- 
itary stores was completed. The proceedings, 
on the day of capture, were extremely regular 
and precise; and every act showed that the cap- 
tors had provided for every emergency. Besides 
the force which came up the eastern passage, a 
sixteen-gun brig was dispatched from the other 
ships, when the fleet was outside of the island 
of Campo Bello, to enter the harbor through the 
“ Narrows,” to sail round the island, and com- 
mand Tuttle’s Ferry, which was the only place 
of ready communication with the main-land. 
This brig and her boats intercepted every per- 
son who attempted to escape, without, it is sup- 
posed, a single exception. 

As soon as the town was in quiet possession 
of the victors, their strength and character were 
ascertained. The naval force was found to con- 


sist of the Ramilies, 74; the Martin, of eighteen 
guns, Captain H. F. Senhouse; the Borer, four- 
teen guns, Captain R. Coote; the Breame, eight 
guns; the Zerror,a bomb-ship of eight guns; a 


sixty-four gun-ship, one of ten guns, and sever- 
al other transport vessels of smaller size, under 
the command of Sir Thomas M. Hardy, Bart. ; 
with a Regiment of Infantry and a Battalion 
of Artillery, commanded by Lieutenant-colonel 
Andrew Pilkington. The sixty-four gun-ship, 
after landing her troops, anchored under Caim- 
po Bello; and the American soldiers were sent on 
board of her, on the evening of the capture. 


Some of the ships were direct from the Bermu- | 


das, and sailed from these islands on the first of 


July; and, joining others at Shelburne, which | 


were despatched from Halifax, accomplished, 
on the eleventh, the special purpose for which 
the expedition was fitted out, without the firing 
of a gun or the loss of aman. The troops had 
been on service in the Chesapeake, and had ob- 
tained an unenviable celebrity for their depreda- 
tions, at Hampton and other places in the vicinity 
of that Bay. 

In narrating the occurrences of the four years 
which intervened between the capture and the res- 
toration of the island, I shall confine my atten- 
tion to such as seem to rest on credible testimo- 
ny; and give a view of the state of society dur- 
ing that period. It should be stated, in the out- 
set, that the permanent annexation of Moose-is- 
land to the British Empire was the distinct and 
avowed object in taking possession of it. The 
expedition sent against it and its dependencies 
was fitted out in obedience to specific orders from 





the British Ministry; and the official account, in 
announcing success, spoke of *‘ the restoration of 
‘‘the Islands in Passamaquoddy Bay,” not of 
their capture. The tone of the British newspa- 
pers was similar; while Sir John Sherbrooke’s 
Proclamation declared that, in ‘‘ annexing ” these 
Islands to New Brunswick, to which Province 
they belonged, there was no design to carry on of- 
fensive operations against the people on the main, 
unless their conduct should provoke severities : 
and that, if they continued quiet, neither their 
persons nor their property would be in the least 
molested. 

This pretension, while it was calculated to less- 
en the apprehensions, and actually did ameliorate 
the condition, of the inhabitants of the island, 
was Viewed, throughout the country, as a new ob- 
stacle to the conclusion of a Treaty of Peace, for 
the reason, that no one supposed our Government 
would consent to relinquish any portion of the 
territory in possession of the United States, before 
the War, for any considerations or equivalents 
that could be offered. Nor were the fears that 
our Commissioners would be compelled to break 
off negotiations and return home in any wise 
lessened, when it was ascertained that the Brit- 
ish Government intended to revive the claims set 
up, at the close of the Revolution—namely, that 
the Penobscot formed the eastern boundary of 
Maine—and were about to form the territory be- 
tween that river and the St. Croix into a Colony, 
both on the ground of original right to it and 
of the recent conquest and present possession of 
its military posts and principal towns. That 
there was some foundation for the doubts and 
suspicions which these plans of annexation or 
‘*restoration” occasioned, will be seen in an- 
other place. 

The people of Eastport had many reasons to 
lament the attempt, thus made, to bind their 
necks in the yoke of colonial vassalage ; but yet, 
their situation, after their subjugation, as already 
remarked, was far better than it would have 
been had they fallen under British rule, in the 
ordinary course of war. As conquered citizens 
of the United States, they would have been ex- 
posed to many injuries which, as subjects re- 
stored to their rightful Sovereign, they escaped. 
The fact, then, that Moose-island and the other 
islands which were inhabited by Americans were 
claimed and held as forming a part of New 
Brunswick, is to be borne in mind, as serving to 
explain the course which was pursued towards 
those who occupied them. 

By the terms of capitulation, the public effects 
were to be given up to the captors; the officers * 


_ * The two Captains were Fillebroun and Varnum. Ma- 
jor Putnam reached home, Salem, Mass., early in August; 
the soldiers were sent to Halifax, N. S., and arrived there 
ou the twenty-ninth of July. 
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of the garrison were to be allowed to depart on 
parole; the soldiers were to be retained as pris- 
oners; and the property of non-residents and 
absentees was to be disposed of as the Prince 
Regent might determine; but, the inhabitants 
were to be protected in their private rights, em- 
ployments, and interests.* To exact an oath of 
allegiance was deemed consistent with the stip- 
ulations which related to the residents of the 
islands ; and, within three days of the arrival of 
the fleet, they were called upon to take and to 
subscribe to it. 


It may not be just to say that Sir Thomas | 
Hardy intended to violate the conditions which | 


heimposed, and which, from necessity, were sub- 
mitted to; but this demand was unexpected. 
While the Proclamation which he issued, a 


copy of which is now before me, as I write, de- | 


clared that the municipal laws established by the 
American Government, for the peace and tran- 
quility of the captured islands, would be al- 


lowed to remain in force; it also declared that, | 
unless the persons who inhabited them appeared | 
at the School-house, in Eastport, and there bound | 


themselves to certain obligations to His Britan- 
nic Majesty, they would be compelled to depart 
in seven days. The alternatives presented were 
alike distressing; and many hesitated which of 
them to choose. To men with families, the 
abandonment of home, property, and employ- 


ment, mid the general prostration of business, | 


was an act which involved the most serious con- 
sequences; while, on the other hand, to remain, 
on the the terms offered, was painful and hu- 
miliating. Nearly all submitted—a few, per- 
haps, without extreme reluetance ; but most to 
save themselves from apprehended destitution, 
if not from absolute ruin. Those who refused 
to take the oath were summoned, by a subse- 
quent Proclamation, to appear and be conducted 
to the main-land, on pain of being sent to Hali- 
fax as prisoners of war. 

Leaving now, for a time, the new and unwil- 
ling subjects of England ; let us turn our atten- 
tion to those who held them to obedience, under 
the stern exactions of military law. 

The night of the capture, a patrol, consisting 
of officers and soldiers, nearly forty in number, 
was established to protect the inhabitants from 
insult and plunder. They divided into parties, 
and walked thestreets, until morning, whenstrong 





* An offer of one hundred 
sum, was made to the late Solomon Rice, to give informa- 
tion of the gocpesty of non-residents, in order that it could 
be identified and sequestered. This gentleman, a person 
of the highest respectability, (and on whose authority I 
have relied with the most implicit faith,) retained suflic- 
lent self-possession to manifest no indignation at the over- 
ture; and, giving a pleasent turn to the conversation which 
ensued, upon the subject, so managed the matter, as to be 
an instrument to save the coveted estates from the grasp 
of the captors. 


mieen, ond even of a larger 
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guards were posted, in various parts of the town, 
for the same purpose. Similar means, to ensure 
quiet and good order, were adopted for several 
days afterwards; and, while the soldiers re- 
mained without proper and fixed barracks. 

A number of the officers, as will be more 
particularly mentioned ; brought their wives and 
children; and, strange to say, the very first en- 
quiry made of the citizens was for a school- 
room. A place* was procured, within eighteen 
hours of the surrender, and a school opened for 
instruction in the common branches of educa- 
tion. 

The Military Governor,—for such the com- 
mander was—apprehensive that an attempt would 


| be made to dislodge him, labored, without inter- 


mission, to strengthen Fort Sullivan and to erect 
new defences and batteries. While employed 
in fortifying the island, the soldiers were kept 
on fatigue duty every day, including Sunday ; 
nor were they allowed any relaxation from their 
toil, until cannon were mounted on the most 
commanding and important heights. 

The soldiers lived, at first, in tents; and the 
level land, in rear of the Fort and in the vicini- 
ty of the Bell-house and Burying-ground, was 
covered with temporury shelters erected for their 
accommodation. As soon, however, as the more 
important affairs were arranged, barracks were 
fitted up in various parts of the town. Some of 
the officers had their quarters at the Fort ; others 
in the ‘‘Shead-house:” some in the ‘‘ Jones- 
house,” Washington-street; others inthe ‘‘ Prince- 
‘** house,” at the Cove which bears his name; 
while still others lodged with ‘* Wood,” who 
kept in the ‘* Quoddy-house,” and in the house of 
Mr. Weston. But Wood’s receipts from the of- 
ficers and other customers, turned his head; and 
he soon took down his tavern-sign, saying that 
‘*he had made money enough.” While he kept 
his house open, three or four men were required 
to attend at the bar; and his gains were suppos- 
ed to have been eighty to one hundred dollars 
per day. 

The officers soon formed a Mess. The mess- 
house was the ‘‘ Bell-house,” subsequently owned 
by John Hinkley. Occasionally, some of the 
citizens were their guests; but, generally, their 
visitors were British subjects, whom business or 
curiosity brought to the island. The mess-table 
was well supplied whenever, by money or adven- 
tures into the country, the best articles of food 
could be procured. The table furniture was 
abundant and rich. Silver forks and spoons, 
and other silver plate, china tea and dinner sets, 
cut glass dishes, tumblers, wines and finger- 
glasses, all bearing the marks or initials of the 


* In the second story of the building at the foot of 
Boynton-strest, long occupied afterwards by the late John 
Norton. 
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stant use. 

To mention, very briefly, the principal of- 
ficers, may not be improper, or, in completing a 
picture of the time, wholly unnecessary. These 
men were our enemies ; none of them, I suppose, 
now survive; and I would speak of them, not 
only justly, but generously. 

Sir Thomas Masterman Hardy was well known, 
on the American coast, during the War; and, un- 


like the infamous Cockburn, was respected as an | 


honorable foe. He was a bosom friend of Lord 
Nelson—was with him in his last moments; and 
some notice of their parting interviews, thougb not 
strictly belonging to oursubject, may not be des- 
titute of interest. 
set hismemorable signal: ‘‘ England expectsevery 
‘man to do his duty,” he retired te his cabin, 
wrote a prayer, and aremarkable paper, chiefly re- 


lating to Lady Hamilton, to which Sir Thomas | 
After the commence- | 
ment of the battle, while Nelson and. Sir Thomas | 


was a subscribing witness. 


were in conversation, a shot struck between them, 
tore off Hardy’s buckle and bruised bis foot. 
‘This is too warm work, Hardy,” said Nelson, 
‘*tolastlong.” They separated for the moment. 
When his Lordship was wounded, Sir Thomas 


was near, and saw three men lifting him from the | 


‘* They have done for me at last, Hardy,” 


deck. 
**T hope 


he remarked, as he saw his friend. 
‘*not,” replied SirThomas. ‘‘ Yes,” he rejoined, 


‘“‘my back bone is shot through.” He was car- 
ried below. Missing Sir Thomas, he became 


impstient to see him. Hardy was repeatedly | 


sent for; but could not quit his post on deck, 
Welson’s anxiety becameintense. ‘‘ Will no one 
** bring Hardy to me,” he often exclaimed. ‘‘ He 
** must be killed—he is surely dead.” An hour 
and ten minutes elapsed, before they met. They 
shook hands in silence. Sir Thomas struggled 
to suppress his anguish ; for he saw that Nelson 
was indeed dying. The death-stricken Chief 
was the first to speak. ‘‘ How goes the day with 
“us,” he asked. ‘‘ Very well,” was the brief 
reply. ‘I am a dead man,” then said Nelson. I 
‘‘am going fast. It will be all over with me, soon. 
‘Come nearer to me.” Other words were ut- 
tered, but they need not be related here. Sir 
Thomas, with a bursting heart, returned to his 
duty in the awful contest, which continued rag- 
ing between the two vast hostile fleets. In less 
than an hour, he again entered the cabin and 
announced that the victory was complete. Nel- 
son promptly ordered him to anchor. Hardy 
gently hinted that Collingwood would now 
take the command. ‘‘No—not while J live,” 
said the expiring Admiral,—‘‘not while J live. 
‘¢Do you anchor.” Both weresilent. Nelson at 
length said, ‘‘Kiss me, Hardy.” Sir Thomas 
knelt and kissed his cheek, and continued 
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| ‘Thank God, I have done my duty.” 


Just before the great Captain | 
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Regiment to which they belonged, were in con- | standing over him, in an attitude of deep sor- 


row. ‘* Now, I am satisfied,” ejaculated Nelson. 
Sir 
Thomas knelt again, and again kissed him. 
** Who is that,” asked Nelson. ‘‘It is Hardy,” 
was the answer. ‘‘God bless you, Hardy,” he 
faintly uttered : when Sir Thomas !eft him—for- 
ever. Thus do friends part in war. Such, a 
thousand times repeated, have been the leave- 
takings, mid the roar, the crash, the carnage, of 
the dreadful strifes, between the children of one 
Father, which politicians produce and legalize. 

Sir Thomas landed the first day of the capture, 
and received several of the citizens who called up- 
on him, with great politeness. He fixed his quarters 
at the Bucknam-house, South of Shackford's-cove 
—burned in 1833—where he continued to enter- 
tain visitors, from town and the Colonies, during 
his stay; though his balls and special parties 
were on board of his flag-ship, the Ramilies. 

Among the pleasant things related of this noble 
and gallant seaman, is the story of his attempt 
to ride on ‘‘ Old Steel’s pacing mare,” to the de- 
light of ‘‘ all observers.” He made poor work 
of it, indeed; for saddle, stirrups, and bridle 
were gear to which he was not accustomed; 
while the beast would not obey guarter-deck man- 
dates. 

A deputation of the principal inhabitants en- 
deavored to prevail upon him to change the form 
of the oath which was prescribed for all those 
who remained on the island. A gentleman, who 
was present, relates that he listened to their ap- 
peal and treated them with great courtesy and 
respect, but assured them that, as the oath, as it 
stood, formed a part of his instructions, he was 
compelled to administer it, without change. Yet, 
he said that he could make a verbal explanation 
which would, probably, relieve their apprehen- 
sions as to its extent and force, namely, that it 
was to be regarded as an oath of neutrality while 
they remained under British jurisdiction, rather 
than of perpetual allegiance. During the inter- 
view, continues my informant, he spoke, al- 
so, of the War. He said it was an unnatural con- 
test ; and that, while he would not declare an 
opinion as to which Nation was in the right, he 
would still remark that England did not be- 
gin it. And he said further, that to carry out 
the orders of his Government, in such a contest, 
gave him great pain. 

Sir Thomas, was nearly six feet in height, of 
full face, and inclined to corpulency. His com- 
plexion was florid, hair light and thin. His ap- 
pearance was very fine, and his manners digni- 
fied, mild, and even kind. He departed, with his 
ships, towards the close of July; when an Ad- 
dress * was presented to him and to Colonel 


* The original reply to this Address with the signatures, 
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Pilkington, by a Committee of the citizens. 
Early in August, Sir Thomas was off Stoning- 
ton, and employed the bomb-ship Zerror, in his 
celebrated bombardment of that place. He died 
an Admiral in the British Navy, and Governor 
of Greenwich Hospital. 

Captain Senhouse was a nephew of Admiral 
Fleming; and a man of fine talents. He was 
bred a lawyer; but is represented to have been 
one of the best seamen in the fleet. He was 
engaged in the coercive measures of England 
aguinst China, in 1841, at which time he was Sir 


Humphrey R. D. Le Fleming Senhouse, Knight, | 


and senior Officer in the Chinese Seas. He died 

on board the Blenheim, in Hong Kong Bay, 

June, 1841, of excessive exertion and fatigue. 
Colonel Pilkington, who was Deputy-adjutant- 


general of the British Army, remained but a | 
He went first to Castine, and thence | 


short time. 
to Machias, and was in command of the British 
force that took possession of the military post 
at the Port, near the entrance of Muclias-river. 
He was succeeded here by Lieutenant-colunel 
Harris, who was left in charge of a garrison of 
about eight hundred men. In the course of the 
Autumn, a reinforcement arrived; and, until the 
Peace, the number of troops was nearly one 
thousand. 

Asingle word here of the prominent British 
Officers who were stationed at Eastport, after the 
departure of Sir Thomas Hardy and his fleet. 

Colonel Harris resided at the Fort; and was 
unmarried. He was neither respectable nor re- 
spected ; and I pass him with the single remark, 
that some of his own soldiers seized him at 
night, in town, and, in revenge for a deep wrong 
to one of their number, whipped him so severe- 
ly as that he was unable to leave his room for 
several days afterwards. 

Colonel Gubbins,* the second Military Gov- 
ernor, was impatient of contradiction ; and not 
remarkably placable. His wife and children 
were with him; and his quarters were at the 
**Bucknam-house.” He was very exact in his 
pecuniary affairs; maintained a large establish- 
ment; and kept eleven fires. He had a taste for 
mechanics; and at his leisure, indulged it in 
making articles of ornament and use for his 
family. On leaving the post, (1816,) it is be- 
lieved that, he went directly to England. He 
died a General. 

Colonel Renney, who succeeded Colonel Gub- 
bins, was a favorite; and is remembered with 


of Sir Thomas and Colonel Pilkington, and several other 
papers, written and signed by Colonel Gubbins and other 

ritish Officers, are in my possession, Some of them are 
of historical interest: the perusal of others would cause 
an American citizen to exciaim, ‘‘ deliver me from living 
“ under martial law.” 

* All his signatures in my hands, are ‘‘ J. Gubbins, Col- 
** onel Comt.’ 
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feelings allied to affectiopv. With his family, he 
occupied the house owned by the late Solomon 
Rice. He named a child, born here, ‘* Moose- 
‘‘island Renney. Mr. Rice, whose fecling heart 
was, his life long, open to soften asperities 
and to relieve the sorrowing and needy, possess- 
ed his confidence to an eminent degree, and 
used the influence which he acquired, to obtain 
| favors and immunities for such of his fellow 
townsmen as were objects of consideration and 
kindness. Colonel Renney retired from the post 
in 1817; and went to France the same year. 
Major Anstruther, the fourth Military Govern- 
or, was a Scotchman. He was six feet and three 
| or four inches high; and his limbs and person 
| were of a corresponding size. He was a finish- 
ed boxer and an adroit swordsman; and a lady, 
who was then a bride and with whom he opened 
a bull, adds, that he was an elegant and grace- 
ful dancer, notwithstanding his huge propor- 
| tions. His quarters were in the ‘ Starboard- 
‘* house,” near the bottom of Washington-strect. 
He had served in Egypt; avd was in the battle 
in which Abercrombie fell. While in command 
at Eastport, he would never acknowledge the 
right of the Governor of New Brunswick to in- 
terfere in the affairs of the island. Colonel 
Renney, much to his regret, subsequently, had 
allowed the civil authorities of that Colony, to 
serve a process here; and the Sheriff of the Coun- 
ty of Charlotte desired to repeat his visit, for 
the purpose of arresting a merchant and carry- 
ing him away prisoner. Major Anstruther sent 
the Sheriff a message to the effect that, if he 
came on such an enterprise, he should have 
lodgings in the ‘‘ Black-hole.” On another oc- 
casion, Wright, the Collector at St. John, N. B., 
came to Eastport, to seize gouds which had not 
been entered and paid the duty to the Crown. 
The merchants shut their stores, and applied to 
the Major for protection. On the other hand, 
Wright made application for troops to assist him 
in breaking locks and taking the goods. The 
Majorstood by the merchants, and told the Col- 
lector to refer the matter, if he wished, to Ear]! 
Dalhousie; and, in this course, he had the concur- 
rence of Colonel Renney, who, though he had 
surrendered the command, was still in town. 
The Major was a rough man, but, unlike Col- 

onel Gubbins, of a generons nature. The gen- 
tleman, who adjusted his affairs, on the eve of his 
departure—and the same who enjoyed the par- 
ticular regard of Colonel Renney—reported to 
him that some persons, either by accident or de- 
sign, had presented their bills though once paid, 
and claimed a second settlement. ‘‘ Never mind,” 
said the Major. ‘‘Pay them again—pay every 
‘* body that asks you—you have money enough— 
‘* satisfy every one.” ; 

Captain R. Gibbon, the first and last in com- 
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mand, will be spoken of in another connexion, | and retreated to the Commandant’s quarters, 


Mr. Aiken, the Chaplain, lived in the house late- 
ly occupied by Mrs. Dawson, South of Shackford’s- 
cove. His family consisted of a wife and two 
interesting daughters. He was a patron of the 
theatre—presently to be mentioned—and at the 
balls, would have the last dance. He was a fine 
looking-man, and a merry Parson. His servant 
killed a servant of Colonel Gubbins, and hung 
himself, the day before he was to have been shot 
for the murder. 

Other Officers who had families, were Captains 
Steele, Maddan, and Minchen, and Lieutenants 
Cruger* and Villars. The silver plate of Vil- 
lars was valued at twenty-five hundred dollars. 
He was the only subaltern who gave divner par- 
ties. He was extremely fond of drawing; and 
among his sketches, were severai views of the 
Bay and Harbor. A view of a cottage in Wales, 
in which he lived, while on duty there, was long 
preserved by alady in town. Villars had been 
in service in India, where, he said, he kept thir- 
teen servants. The first Surgeon, was Doctor Da- 
vis: he was succeeded by Doctor Johnson, a 
Scotchman: the last, was Doctor Bett. 

Town-major Williams occupies a prominent 
place in the narrations of several persons of 
whom I have solicited information ; and the ac- 
counts of him are contradictory. He was often 
involved in difficulties with the inhabitants; and 


a written representation of his conduct was 


finally madc, by a Committee of citizens. He 
was but nineteen or twenty years of age; was 
rash and impetuous; and it was a mistake 
to entrust to him the performance of duties 
which allowed him to indulge his passions, to 
the injury of those who were subject to his au- 
thority. The gentleman with whom he lived 
for some time retains the opinion that he was 
not a bad man; and remarks that he was a 
wild and thoughtless fellow; full of wine, 
jokes, fun, and frolic. He received a Commis- 
sion in the revenue from the Collector of St. 
John, and made seizures, which Colonel Ren- 
ney disapproved, and demanded him to return. 
‘¢ What,” said the Colonel, ‘‘a British Officer act- 
‘‘ing as a mere tide-waiter? Sir, resign one Com- 
“‘ mission or the other. Sir, I give you half an 
‘* hour to restore the property you have seized.” 
Williams went from Eastport to Malta ; but soon 
retired from the Army. 

Of Lieutenant Villars, who was on guard 
duty at an out-post near the ‘‘ Carrying Place,” at 
the upper part of the island, there is a pleasent 
anecdote. He mistook the roaring of a bull, in 
the stillness of night, for the noise of American 
troops approaching to attack the British forces, 


. Possibly of the lineage of the * Loyalists’ of this 
name, of New York. 





to give the alarm and to prepare him for the ap- 
prehended contest. The circvmstance afforded 
much amusement; and the Lieutenant became 
the subject of jokes and witticisms on the part of 
his fellow officers. 

Many of the British Officers were excellent 
men, and in their manners and habits were irre- 
proachable: some, however, were rough and pro- 
fane. A few drank liquor to excess; but the num- 
ber of those who were addicted to daily intoxica- 
tion was limited. The habits of all were soon 
ascertained : and, as the dissipated drank noth- 
ing in the forenoon, there was a time in which 
business could be transacted with these as wel! 
as with the sober and regular. With hardly an 
exception, all of them paid the debts which they 
contracted with the citizens, at the time appoint- 
ed : while several would barely ask the amount 
and count out the sum stated to be due, without 
lookiny at their bills. 

After the ‘‘old Meeting-house ” was removed 
from the turn of the ‘‘ Old-road” to the head of 
Boynton-street, public worship, in the Episcopal 
form, was seldom omitted on the Sabbath; and 
the attendance was general, on the part of the 
officers, their wives, and children. 

The ofticers devised various amusements : the- 
atrical performances, horse-racing, and dancing, 
were among them. 

The fall after the capture, the ‘‘ Old South 
**School-house” was fitted up for a theatre. A 
stage was built at the East end, which was ap- 
proached from the exterior, and, through a win- 
dow, on the North side. Boxes, on an inclined 
plane, were erected high on the side and West 
end walls, and were accessible from the entry 
by steep stairs. Underneath the boxes was the 
pit. 

In front of the stage was a drop-scene; and in 
use, upon it, were a number of shifting scenes, all 
of which were painted by the Officers or soldiers. 
There was an orchestra, occupied by the large 
band of the One hundred and second Regiment. 
The performers dresssed in character; and those 
now remembered are the two Lieutenants Les- 
ter, Town-major Williams, Lieutenant Duff, 
Lieutenant Carr, Lieutenant Brandeth, of the En- 
gineer-corps, Mr. Whitney of the Commissary de- 
partment, and Lieutenant Cruger. The female 
parts were assumed by Brandeth and Whitney ; 
while the inferior characters were performed by 
soldiers. 

On the entrance of the Military Governor to 
this, the yirst Moose-island Theatre, the audience 
rose; the band struck up ‘‘ God save the King ;” 
and followed with “Yankee Doodle.” There 
were both a play and an after-piece, each night 
of performance. The principal pieces recollect- 
ed, are Douglas and Venice Preserved. 
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Many of the citizens attended. The price of a 
ticket to the boxes was one dollar ; to the pit, half 
thatsum. The receipts were considerable, and, 
after defraying the expenses, were devoted to 
charity. ‘‘Granny Hackett” was a favorite with 
the ofticers ; and shared liberally from the fund. 


The Spring after the Peace, one wing of the | 


One hundred and second Regiment was ordered 
away; when the Drama declined for the want of 
music and performers. But the racing of horses 


depended on no such contingency, and was con- | 


tinued, from year to year. The regular race- 
course was on the ‘‘Old road,” between the 
Norwood-house, subsequently owned by Rev. 
Mr. Harris, and the ‘‘old Bell-house,” opposite 
to the Burying-ground. Besides this, there was 
aring of about half a mile in circuit, in town. 
The southern track of this circle was on the 


brink of the hill, South of the First, and the | 
northern track, just South of the Central, Congre- 
gational Meeting-house. Within a diameter thus 


vaguely described, there were but two or three 
buildings; and the whole space was an open pas- 
ture. In the races, the horses of the Officers 
were almost invariably opposed to those of the 
inhabitants. The British bloods were the best 
fed and the best groomed; but the Yankee scrubs 


beat them, with hardly an exception. The money | 
at stake, at each race, was from five hundred to | 
Race-day was a holiday, | 
and wasjdevoted to the noise, excitement, drink- | 


six hundred dollars. 


ing, and betting usual on such occasions. 


Of the Balls, a single word: the first was in | 
there | 
were several in the ‘‘ Estey-house,” Boynton- | 


the ‘*Jones-house,”’ Washington-street; 


street; and the last, was at Pine's, or the ‘*Quod- 
** dy-house.” 


Before the close of 1814, a breast-work of sods | 
and earth was built from the Fort to the ‘* Old- | 
‘*yoad,” which crosses Fort-hill; and the two | 


redoubts on the Clark land were finished. The 
works on Holmes’s-hill, called Prince Regent’s 
Redoubt, were not completed until the next 
year. Mr. Holmes, who owned the land on 
which this Redoubt was built, claimed recom- 
pence for the timber cut on it and for other in- 
juries to his property. The question of damages 


was submitted to three of his townsmen, who | 


awarded several hundred dollars. The Officer of 
Engineers, under whose direction the reference 
was agreed upon, told one of the referees that 
he need not be particular about the sum ; and to 
be sure to give Mr. Holmes sufficient to satisfy 
him. Neither of these Redoubts was constantly 
occupied with troops. Besides the soldiers sta- 
tioned at the Fort, « considerable body occupied 
the large store on Hathaway’s-wharf ; guards of 
thirty or forty men each were continually on 
duty at the most exposed points, including a 
large guard at Broad-cove ; while single sentinels 


| mortality among the privates was small. 
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were posted at Prince’s-cove, and on every prin- 
cipal wharf and headland. Soldiers were often 
severely whipped. The citizens were not allowed 
to be present ; but they heard the groans and 
screams of the culprits, and sometimes at a con- 
siderable distance. Desertions, at times, were 
frequent; about twenty soldiers escaped within 
a month of the capture. Common camp-women 
were numerous. Both officers and soldiers en- 
joyed excellent health. Lieutenant St. John, 
who was sick at the time of his arrival, was the 
only Officer who died, during the four years 
which the captors held the island; while the 
Two 
soldiers, at the burning of the guard-house, per- 
ished in the flames; and a third, who was under 
sentence of death for crime, committed suicide. 

British ships of war often came into port, for 
supplies, for shelter, to receive news, or for dis- 
patches. The Arab, Fantome, Rifleman, Breame, 
aud one other, lay at anchor, off the town, at the 
same time. The dogs kept by the Officers were 
a great nuisance; and the inhabitants ventured, 
at last, to levy a tax, in Town-meeting, of a dol- 
lar on each of the canine race, to aid in support- 
ing the poor, but subject, of course, as all votes 
were, to the approval of the Military Governor. 

Martial law was strictly enforced: but the 
rights and property of individuals were scrupu- 
lously regarded. The morning after the cap- 
ture, a number of persons, from Deer-island and 
Campo Bello, on the New Brunswick side of the 
harbor, who had unsettled difficulties with some 
of the inhabitants, came over for the purpose of 
‘* wetting,” as they said, ‘‘satisfaction out of 
‘their hides;” imagining that, as they were 
British subjects and as Eastport had changed 
flags, its new masters would allow the use of 
club-law. They landed, and seeking out the 
persons with whom they were at variance, com- 
menced threatening and abusing them; but the 
officer in command, on hearing of the affray, 
which he soon did, came among the assailed, in 
person, and assured them of his protection; and 
turning to the assailants, he told them that if 
they, or others like them, attempted to settle old 
grudges thus, they should be put in the ‘‘ Black- 
**hole,” at the Fort, till bread and water cooled 
their blood. 

Yet, delinquents among the citizens were pun- 
ished, occasionally, with cruel severity. Several 
were tied up at the triangles, on Hayden's Wharf, 
and whipped; and one, who was a feeble spare 
man, died of the lacerations inflicted by the cat 
o’ nine tails. 

Until the close of hostilities, no person was 
allowed to leave the Island, without a written 
pass from the Town-major. It was necessary to 
show this document to every sentinel stationed 
between town and Tuttle’s-ferry; while an armed 
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vessel performed guard duty in the harbor, and | ter was a disciple of the celebrated Doctor 


brought to boats that put off from the shore. 
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Thompson. Doctor B. complained to the Colo- 


All Ordinances, for the government of the in- | nel, that his competitor was a quack in the prac- 


habitants, were proclaime 


by the Drum Major, | tice of medicine, without a diploma ; that he was 


from the head of his drum, as he stopped for | then in attendance upon a woman in child-bed, 
the purpose, at the corners of the streets; and | whom he would certainly destroy; and besought 
he always ended the reading, with a ‘‘ God | the Major's interposition. 
| 


| 
| 
| 


** save the King.” 


Justice was prompt. All complaints were 


heard and decided by the Military-governor. | 


His judgment was final. 


Men who were sen- | 


tenced, were turned over to Serjeant Crook, who | 
enforced the decree, or placed them in the | 
** Black-hole,” where they fed and lodged them- | 
selves as best they could. A case brought be- | 


fore Colonel Renney excited much remark at the | 
It appears that the | 


time, and is yet related. 
agent of Mr. Thomas West, a merchant of Bos- 
ton, came here on business for his principal, and, 
among other things, te-collect a note of consider- 
able amount, of Mr. ——. 
agent to his house, for the professed object of 
paying the demand, actually counted the money, 
and received his note. Instantly, after securing 
the evidence of the debt against him, he swept 
the money back into the desk drawer from which 
he had taken it, and ordered the astonished agent 
out of doors. The agent knew not what to do. 
He wandered about town, for several days, ina 
sad state of mind, fearing to return to Boston, 
because the transaction was so remarkable that 
Mr. West would not, probably, credit his story. 
At length, he related the circumstance to an ac- 
quaintance, who advised him to apply to Colonel 
Renney for redress. He didso. Mr. was 
accordingly summoned to Head-quarters, where 
he met his accuser, who, in his presence, gave an 
account of the fraud. Mr. —— did not deny 
the truth of the statement ; and his countenance 
evidently showed that he had no defence. The 
Colonel, looked Mr. sternly in the face and 
said: ‘* Sir, I cannot now pronounce upon the 
*‘ justice of the debt; but you have stolen your 
‘*note. Of that I am satistied ; return it, return 
“*it, Sir; place this man precisely where he was 
‘*before you saw him. Sergeant Crook, take 
**charge of Mr. This affair was re- 
regarded as the most infamous one that occurred 
while the British were in possession of the Island; 
and the delinquent, utterly ashamed of his con- 
duct, gladly obeyed the Colonel's decree, and 
subsequently paid the note to lessen the odium 
which he had incurred. 

Another matter of a more amusing cast was 
referred to Major Anstruther, who succeeded 
Renney. I relate the story as it was often told 
me by the late Doctor Mowe, one of the parties. 
Dr. B. and Dr. M. were rival Physicians. The 
first, though regularly bred to the profession, 
had not received a medical degree ; while the lat- 


” 


The latter took the | 





The presence of Doc- 
tor M., at Head-quarters, was required forthwith. 
As soon as all parties were present, the Major, 
in his lofty military way, exclaimed, —‘* Well— 
‘** well you heaven-inspired Doctor, where were 
‘*you educated? where did you get your de- 
‘*gree?—show your diploma, Sir!” ‘‘I was 
‘‘educated,” replied Doctor M. ‘*by Doctor 
**Thompson.” ‘*And where did he obtain his 
‘*medical knowledge?” «asked the Major.” 
‘* From the large and extensive book of nature, 
‘* Sir,” was the prompt reply. A student of law 
came in, and offered his services as Doctor M.'s 
Counsel, but the Major ordered him to with- 
craw. Doctor M., who knew that the Com- 
plainant was as badly off as himself, now quietly 
turned to him, and said, ‘* Doctor B., you are the 
‘** oldest Physician: suppose you show your di- 
‘*ploma jirst.” Doctor B., thus caught in his 
own trap, retired with the best grace he could. 
At another time, and while Major Anstruther 
was in command, an effort was riade to banish 
Doctor Mowe from the Island, on the ground 
that he was a dangerous man and would be sure 
to cause the death of all who employed him ; 
and he was threatened with a walk through the 
streets, tied to the tail of a cart, unless he de- 
parted. He had a patient,* at the time, who was 
very sick, and who desired his continued attend- 
ance. Doctor Mowe learned that Lieutenant 
Duncan, who was friendly to him, would be the 
Officer sent to inquire into the affair ; and he pre- 
pared to foil his enemy a second time. As soon, 
then, ashe got wind of the movement against 
him, he sent for the barber, who shaved the pa- 
tient, dressed his hair, assisted in putting on a 
well-starched shirt with a prodigious ruffle, and 
helped to otherwise arrange his person in a man- 
ner to show him off to the greatest advantage. 
The Lieutenant, as was expected, was the Ma- 
jor’s messenger to Doctor Mowe, to order him to 
desist from practice. The Lieutenant loved good 
wine; and the Doctor had procured some excel- 
lent ‘‘old south-side,” which the officer, after 
being seated a moment in the sick man’s room, 
was desired to taste. Pressed to drink again, he 
was finally asked to consider the wine as entirely 
at his disposal. Thus solicited, he drank of it 
freely, aad praised it at every glass. Conversa- 
tion ensued, in which the patient bore his share. 
The sick man looked so well—prepared as he was 
for the occasion—he talked so well; and defend- 


* The late Samuel Tuttle. 
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ed Doetor Mowe’s treatment of his case so zeal- 
ously ; and the wine, withal, was so good, that 
the Lieutenant went away quite satistied with 
what he had seen ; and so reported to his supe- 
rior. Major Anstruther, considering that he had 
done all that was required of him, declined fur- 
ther interference; though he sent word to the 
patient that if he allowed Doctor Mowe to kill 
him after this, he must thank his own obstinacy. 
Here the affair ended, and Doctor Mowe was not 
again molested. 
[To BE ConTINUED. ] 


IV.—THE FOURTH OF JULY, 1800. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE CoURT-HOUSE, 
IN UNION, FaYerre-county, PENN., ON THAT 
DAY, BY Doctor SoLomon Drowne, or Prov- 
IDENCE, R. I.* 


_ On turning over the historic page, we find that 

in the first general assembly of the Greeks after 

the important Battle of Platwa, Aristides pro- 

posed a Decree: That Deputies from all the 

States of Greece should meet annually at that 

place, | Platwa] to sacrifice to J upiter, the Deliv- 

erer; and that, every fifth year, they should cel- 

ebrate the Games of Liberty. This passing into 

a Law, the Platwans undertook to celebrate the 

anniversary of thuse that were slain and buried 

in that place. The ceremony was as follows: the 

procession began at break of day, preceded by a 

trumpet which sounded the signal of battle. 

Then followed several chariots full of garlands 

and branches of myrtle. Then came some young 

men that were free-born, carrying vessels full of 

wine and milk, for the libations, and cruets of 

oil and perfumed essences—no slave being al- 

lowed to have any share in this ceremony, sacred 

to the memory of men that died for liberty. 

The procession closed with the Archon of Pla- 

tea, clothed with a purple robe and girt with a 

sword; and, carrying in his hand a water-pot 

taken out of the public hall, he walked through 

the midst of the city, to the tombs. Then he 

tuok water in the pot, out of a fountain; and, 

wita his own hands, washed the little pillars of | 
the monument and rubbed them with essences. | 
Last of all, he filled a bow] with wine, and, pour- 
Ing it out, said, ‘‘I present this bow] to the men 
“who died for the liberty of Greece.” 

When that inestimable blessing, Lrnerty, is 
brought into view, shall Americans discover less 
sensibility than ancient Greeks, or shall they 
prove less grateful to Heaven for an event, far 
more Important in its consequences than the vic- 


j 


* We are indebted to the qa of the author, Hen- 
ry T. Drowne. Esqr., of New York City, for the "9 of this 
Address which we have used in printing it.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 
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tory obtained at Platea? No, surely: each an- 
niversary of the glorious Fourth of July, ’76, 
will be celebrated by the genuine Sons of Amer- 
ica, with every demonstration of heart-felt joy 
and gratitude, as the auspicious wra that gave 
birth to the liberty and independence of our 
beloved country, and that opened the way for 
the establishment of the freest, safest, happiest, 
Government that has ever been experienced on 
Earth—a Government of Laws, whose mild sway 
will justify the emphatic language of the Poet: 


‘* Man knows no master save creating Heaven, 
“ And those whom choice or common good ordain,” 


In order to form a just estimate of the supe- 
rior felicity of our situation, perhaps it would 
| be necessary that the various nations of the globe 

should pass in review before us with their accu- 
mulated oppressions and misery. With few ex- 
| ceptions, the inhabitants of the old parts of the 
| world labor under the most humiliating degra- 
dation. But, while our bosoms are touched with 
pity for their deplorable situation, let us turn 
from the painful spectacle, and, with greater 
caution than ever, guard the sacred charter of 
our freedom. Even circumstanced as we are, @ 
vast ocean separating us from the jarring powers 
of Europe, yet difficult has the task been to 
avoid the vortex of their destructive politics; 
for, as no Nation, however solicitous to preserve 
peace, by observing the strictest neutrality in her 
conduct towards foreign Nations in a state of 
warfare, can expect entirely to escape the shock 
of their horrid collisions; so one of those Na- 
tions, taking advantage of our defenceless state 
with respect to the protection of foreign com- 
merce, committed the most unprovoked depre- 
dations thereon, till a Treaty arrested their pro- 
gress. But, while we strove to shun Scylla, we 
had almost struck upon Charybdis ; for anoth- 
er belligerent power, no less ingenious in invent- 
ing pretences, pursuing a like nefarious policy, 
subjected the commerce of America to the most 
humiliating spoliations. Remonstrances were 
made ; but, instead of redress, propositions were 
offered, insulting to an independent people and 
utterly inadmissible. Having, to use the ex- 
pression of our late arch-patriot, ‘exhausted, 
‘*to the last drop, the cup of reconciliation,” 
America was reduced to the inevitable alternative 
of an appeal to arms; and her citizens, wishing 
| for peace yet prepared for either event, beheld, 
| with wonted intrepidity, the bloody banner of 
War which that martial Nation waved over the 
world, and which seemed ready to shed its bale- 
ful influences on our tranquil shores. Reason, 
at length, resuming her sway in the Gallic 
councils, overtures of reconcilement were made. 
Commissioners were appointed on both sides; 
and, in consequence of their negotiations, we 
are happy to announce, on this auspicious day, 


| 
| 


| 
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the termination of the differences lately subsist- 
ing between the two Republics. 

Sut to whose steady and faithful guidance, 
through the impending tempest, are we indebt- 
ed? Even to that Socrates to whom so many 
seemed ready to offer the deadly hemlock 
draught; though, to whom whilst living, they 
ought rather to be disposed to decree statues. 
But, 

«To be and not to seem, is this man’s maxim ; 


+* His mind reposes on its proper wisdom, 
* And wants no other praise,” 


I speak not this from a spirit of party; for, 
professing to be of the party of humanity only, 
I diselaim any political alliance with over zeal- 
ous partizans; oneither side. But I am confident 
a discerning and impartial posterity, will xnow 
how to appreciate and venerate the virtues of 
Apams. O! may the happy period soon arrive, 
when every American, rallying round the sacred 
Ark of the Consitution—that palladium of our 


freedom and safety—shall cultivate and cherish | 


that condescending harmony, so essential when 


the dearest intertests of our country are endang- | 


ered ; when the hot alkali of one party and the 
sharp acid of the other shall commix; and, to 


use a chymic phrase, form a Tertium quid that | 
shall no longer disturb America: when, in fine, | 
those opprobrious epithets of aristocrat and dem- | 
ocrat shall be done away,—words without mean- | 


ing ina Representative Government; and only | 
conjured up to sever the ties that should unite | 
us in one generous bond of brotherhood and | 
amity. 

Thrice and four times happy Americans! did 


they but know their happiness. Here, Agricul- 
ture and all the arts of Peace, with Sciences 
and useful Literature, shall continue to flourish. 


Here, civilization will attain its highest perfec- | 


tion. Here, fair Liberty and Astrea will deign 
to take up their final abode. 
myself on being an American. I felicitate you, 
my worthy auditors, on being Americans. A- 
mericans, in all future time, may justly lay claim 
to the highest, happiest national rank on the 
terraqueous globe! 

But, while we rejoice together on this view of 
our national felicity, the bosom of sensibility 
will not refuse to yield the homage due to vir- 
tue, by rendering the merited tribute of grati- 
tude to the memory of those illustrious men who 
contributed so much towards establishing that 
independence and happiness which we now cel- 
ebrate. On mentioning this duty, an unusual 
gloom seems setting on your countenances. Ah! 
too soon for us, the Father of his country— 
the benefactor of humanity, in general—was 
welcomed to the high circle of immortality, by 
the venerable shades of Warren, Montgomery, 
Laurens, Greene, Franklin, and the other il- 


It is now I pride | 
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lustrious departed patriots, who co-operated 
with him. 
Let us inscribe on the pedestal of his statue, 


“Columbia's light! great WASHINGTON behold! 
“For worth, for deeds of arms, by fame enroll’d. 
“Eight years his banners graced the martial field, 

“ And his great virtues proved his country’s shield.” 


V.—A NAVAL HISTORY OF RHODE IS- 
LAND.—COontTINUED FROM PaGE 118. 


By Hon. Joun RussELL BARTLETT. 


GOVERNOR DUDLEY PREFERS CHARGES AGAINS! 
RHODE ISLAND TO THE BOARD OF TRADE. Lorp 
CoRNBURY DIRECTED BY THE BOARD TO INVES- 
TIGATE THEM. His REPoRT. 

¥. 

Governor Dudley appearsto have entertained no 
friendly feelings towards Rhode Island, for we 
find him, in November, 1705, in pursuance of the 
commands of the Board of Trade, preferring 
most serious charges against the Colony, in a 
communication addressed by him to that body. 
The charges are but a repetition of those befor 
made to the King, which the Earl of Bellomont 
had made the subject of his visit to Newport, 
some years before. 

Besides the specifications which charge the 
Colony with a non-observance of the Acts ot 
Trade and Navigation, the too free granting of 
Commissions to Privateers, and the protection 
given to free-booters, Governor Dudley com 
plains that she did not ‘* furnish her quota ct 
**troops towards the fortifying of Albany and 
‘* assisting of New York;” and for not giving 
| ** due assistance to the Colony of the Massachu 
| ** setts Bay, against the French and Indians.” 
These go to show of what importanee our littl 
Colony was, a hundred and fifty years ago, when 
the greater Colonies of New York and Massa- 
chusetts required her to furnish aid to repel the 
| French and the Indians on their borders, hun- 
| dreds of miles distant ; and, at the same time, 
| too, when the Home Government was calling 
| upon her to send out her private men-of-war. 
| against the enemies of England. In this state 
| of things, it is not surprising that the people, in 
| choosing between the demands of their Sover- 
| eign, Queen Anne, to annoy her enemies at sea, 
| by sending out private armed ships against them, 
| and the demands of her sister Colonies for aid 

in repelling the French and Indians, far from 
her frontiers, should ‘have given the preference to 
the former service. In that, the people of the 
Colony who fitted out ships at their own ex- 
pense, derived a diréct pecuniary advantage when 
they succeeded in capturing the vessels of the 
enemy, and obtained their condemnation by the 
Court of Vice Admiralty. But, in the latter case, 
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they had no direct interest. The French posts 
on the frontiers of Canada and Acadia, were at 
a great distance; they were separated from the 
English Colonies by dense forests, which were 
occupied by hostile Indians, and neither glory 
nor advantage was to be derived from contact 
with such enemies. The people thought, too, 
that Massachusetts, with her more numerous 
population, should be able to protect her own 
frontier from hostile Indians. These seem suf- 
ficient reasons why they did not furnish the aid 
required of them, by the Colonies of Massachu- 
setts and New York. The same causes explain 
why so many of the young men of these same 
Colonies left their homes, which was another 
subject of complaint by Governor Dudley, where 
they were obliged to serve against the Indians, as 
well as to contribute by taxes for the support of 
maintaining these Wars. 

In quoting from the letter of Governor Dud- 
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‘*took a Spanish ship upon the coast of Cuba, 
‘* which they brought into Rhode Island, where 
‘*the men were debauched by that Government 
*‘and prevented from sailing to their commis- 
**sioned port, where they would have been made 
‘* accountable for her Majesty’s duesand therights 
‘‘of the Lord High Admiral. And, although he 
‘* wrote to the Captains, directing them to bring 
‘* their said prize to Boston, where they had re- 
‘* ceived their Commission, and where the own- 
**ersand sharers dwelt; but, on the contrary, the 
‘*receiver of her Royal Highness’s dues was 
‘* hindered from receiving the same. 

** All which is humbly submitted by your Lord- 
‘*ships’ most humble servant, 

‘*J. DUDLEY. 

‘* Boston, November 5, 1705.” 

Dudley sought out all who had any cause of 
discontent against Rhode Island; procured afii- 
davits from them; and lost no opportunity to 


ley, wherein he prefers charges against Rhode | render the Colony as obnoxious as possible, in the 
Island, it is necessary to give only those portions | eyes of the King and his Ministry. Among the 
which refer to the particular subjects under dis- | complaints was the outrage upon the French 


cussion. These charges are embodied in no less 
than eighteen specifications. 


**RicuT HoNoRABLE : 

‘*Tn observance of your Lordship's command, 
**T caused the Governor and Company of Rhode 
**Tsland to be served with the charge drawn up 


‘*against the Government, consisting of several 
** heads, and have endeavored to collect and ob- 
‘tain proofs to make out each Article; which I 
**humbly offer to your Lordships, in the follow- 
“ing method, with the proofs contained in the 
**papers accompanying this, referred to by their 
** numbers, as they severally relate, to make out 
** the particular charge, viz: 

i 
* does not observe the Acts of Trade and Navi- 
** gation; but countenances the violation thereof, 
“‘ by permitting and encouraging of illegal trade 
**and piracy. 

**2. That Rhode Island is a receptacle of pi- 
‘rates, who are encouraged and harbored by 
** that Government. 

‘3. 


**vants that desert from other of her Majesty's 

**Plantations, and will rot deliver them up 

** when they are claimed, etc. 
* * * 


*Q, 


* 
That the Government have refused to 


- 


**submit to her Majesty’s and his Royal High- | 


**ness’s Commissioners of the Admiralty and 
**for commanding their Militia; and have de- 
**feated the powers given to the Governors of 
‘*her Majesty’s Colonies, in this behalf. 

‘‘18. That two privateers, Lawrence and 
‘*Blew, commissionated by Colonel Dudley, 


That the Government of Rhode Island | 


That the Government of Rhode Island | 
** harbors and protects seamen, soldiers and ser- | 


| settlers, some years before, the particulars of 

| which were set forth by Pierre Ayrault, in a re- 

| monstrance to Governor Dudley. To add to the 

| bulk of the evidence, he procured depositions in 

| New York, concerning piracies which had oc- 
curred years before, and in which other Colonies 
were as much implicated as Rhode Island. 

The various papers embodying the evidence in 
| support of these charges, are embraced in forty- 
two documents, and are found among the man- 
uscripts in the possession of Mr. Jobn Carte: 
Brown, of Previdence, copied for him from the 
originals in Her Majesty’s State Paper Office, Lon- 
don. They immediately follow the charges, but 
are too voluminous for publication. Many of them 
consist of extracts from the proceedings of the 
General Assembly; some are certain Laws ot 
| the Colony ; while others are the recital «f events 
covering a period of many years. They were all 
| arranged under the thirteen Articles of impeach- 
| ment. 

The Board of Trade, on receiving the charges 
against Rhode Islund, transmitted the same, on 
the eighteenth of April, to Lord Cornbury, then 
| Governor of New York, with instructions to him 
to investigate them. On the twenty-sixth of No- 
vember, his Lordship thus replies :—the passages 
referring to matters not connected with naval 
affairs, are omitted. 


**My Lorps : 

‘* Your Lordship's letter of the eighteenth of 
‘* April, 1705, is come safe to my hands, with the 
** Artigles against the Charter Governments of 
‘¢ Connecticut and Rhode Island, with her Majes- 
‘*ty’s Order in Councill, of the twelfth of Feb- 
‘*ruary last, by which Iam commanded to send 
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‘*copies of the said charges to the respective 
‘Governors of Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
‘‘for their answers. This I have obeyed, by 
‘sending copies by an express, who delivered 
‘them to the respective Governors’ own hands. 
‘* But I have yet no answer. 

‘** And I am further directed to transmit to her 
‘Majesty depositions taken in the most publick 
‘** manner, upon oath, to the truth of the severall 
‘‘matters laid in the charge against the said 
‘*Charter Governments. I will pursue her Maj- 
‘*ety’s commands in this, as far as I am able. 

‘*The first Article is not observing the Laws of 
‘*'Trade, and encouraging illegal! trade and pi- 
‘*racy. This Article relates to both Governments. 
‘* That the people of Connecticut carry on an il- 
‘*legal trade with the East of Long Island, is 
‘* known to every body here, and appears by the 
‘*condemnation of a Sloop belonging to Connect- 
‘*icut, named the Rachel, which was condemned 
‘*for illegall trade. That they encourage pi- 
‘‘racy, appears by the depositions of Orchard 
‘¢and Hicks, to which I beg leave to refer you. 

** The next Article is, that they harbor pirates. 
‘Some time before I received these Articles, I 
‘*was informed that two of Avery's crew were 
‘*settled in Connecticut. I asked the person 
‘*who told me of it, if he could make oath of 
‘“‘it. He said no. But that he would inform 
‘*himself better, and would give me a further 
‘€account. He did go into Connecticut, on pur- 
‘*nose; but is not yet returned. SoI cannot 
‘*send any affidavit upon that Article. 

‘* The next is for harboring and protecting so}- 
‘«diers, seamen and servants, who desert from 
‘¢ other Plantations, and refused to deliver them 
‘¢when reclaimed. This will appear by the af- 
‘* fidavit of Captain Matthews, to which I refer. 


* * * * . 


‘‘The ninth Article is for refusing to submit 
‘to her Mejesty’s and his Royall Highness’s 
‘* Commissions of Vice Admiralty, and for com- 
‘¢manding their Militia. I don't doubt but those 
‘* who have had the honor to serve the Crown in 
‘« this Government before me, have given full ac- 
‘‘counts of that matter in their time. As for 
‘¢my time, I must acquaint your Lordships, that 
‘*two years ago, Colonell Winthrop, who was 
‘*then, and now is, Governor of Connecticut, 
‘*came to make me a visit. I then took the op- 
‘* portunity to tell him that I would go into Con- 
‘*necticut, and publish my Commission for the 
‘‘command of their Militia, and my Commission 
‘*to be Vice Admirall. He told me when- 
‘*ever I would come into Connecticut, I should 
‘‘be welcome; but they would not part with 
‘* their Militia. 

**'Your Lordships’ most faithful humble ser- 
‘* vant, ** CoRNBURY.” 
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By Lord Cornbury’s letter, it wili be seen that 
Rhode Island was not alone in being charged 
with carrying on illegal Trade and encouraging 
Piracy, but that Connecticut was equally impli- 
cated. Indeed, his Lordship has more to say 
against Connecticut than Rhode Island. He de- 
sired to effect the repeal of the Charter of Con- 
necticut, and add that Province to New York. 
With this view, he resorted to the same means to 
accomplish his end, as Dudley did to destroy the 
Charter of Rhode Island; but th®y both fuiled 
in their objects. As it regards Privateers, we can 
only account for the number of them, in the Eng- 
lish Colonies, from the hostility that existed in 
them all against the Spanish, French and Dutch, 
who had planted Colonies in America, and from 
the fact that they were glad to avail themselves 
of the slightest pretext to annoy them on the sea, 
as well as on land, and particularly to take their 
ships and cargoes. 


Vi. 

THE REPLY OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY TO THE 
CHARGES ‘PREFERRED AGAINST RHODE ISLAND. 
OPINIONS OF THE K1n@’s ATTORNEY AND SOLIc- 
ITOR GENERALS. PREPARATIONS TO REPEL THE 
FRENCH FLEET. A VESSEL TAKEN OFF BLOCK- 
ISLAND BY A FRENCH PRIVATEER. Two SLOOPS 
FITTED OUT IN NEWPORT, AND SENT IN PURSUIT 
OF THE PRIVATEER. GALLANT ACTION AND 
CAPTURE OF THE FRENCHMAN. THE PRIZE AL- 
SO RETAKEN. ACTION OF THE GENERAL AB8- 
SEMBLY THEREON. 


In August following, the General Assembly, at 
a Speciul Session for the purpose, adopted an 
answer to the several charges made against the 
Colony, which had been submitted to that body, 
in a communication from the Lord's Commission- 
ers, dated at Whitehall, March 26th, 1705. Their 
reply to the specifications, before quoted, bears 


date the twenty-eighth of August, 1705. We 
give such portions of it as refer to the specifica- 
tions, before quoted. 

‘*'These Respondents, saving to themselves the 
‘benefit of exceptions to the uncertainties and 
‘*imperfections of the said charges, which, (with 
‘*humble submission, being so many and appar- 
‘*ent, do not require any answer,) nevertheless, 
‘*in obedience to her Majesty’s Order in Councill, 
‘**to which these Respondents shall ever pay all 
** due obedience, answer as follows : 

‘*1. and 2. As to the first and second charge, 
‘* they deny that the Government of said Collony 
‘**does not observe the Acts of Trade and Navi- 
‘*gation, or countenances the violation thereof 
‘* by permitting and encouraging of illegall Trade 
‘*and Piracy; or that the Collony is a recepta- 
“cle of Pirates, who are encouraged and har- 
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‘‘bored by the Government. And for further 
‘‘answer to the said Articles, do say the same 
‘contains matters highly criminal; and that 
‘‘they do not only detest such practices, but are 
‘not capable of being guilty of the same; but 
“to the utmost have endeavored to suppress all 
‘such crimes with the abettors ; and likewise to 
‘uphold and maintain not only the Acts of 
“Trade, &c., but all other her Majesty’s Laws 
“relating to the Government of said Collony. 

**8. As to the third Article, so much of it as 
“relates to harboring and protecting soldiers 
‘and these that desert, and giving shelter to 
‘*malefactors, by the Government, without de- 
“‘livering them up when demanded, &c., these 
‘Respondents deny thesame ; and for answer say, 
“that if, at any time, persons under these cir- 
‘*cumstances fled into said Collony, upon notice 
‘thereof given, due methods have been taken 
‘Cas the Law in such cases directs. 

“As to the other parts of said Article, these 
“Respondents further say: this her Majesty's 
‘*Collony is free for any of her Majesty’s sub- 
‘jects to come and inhabit there, nor is it in the 
‘«Respondents’ power to hinder or prevent them 
“therefrom. And further say, that where one 
‘person or family hath removed out of other 
«Provinces or Collonies into this, there hath 


“five times the number gone-out of this Collony 
‘(which were inhabitants in the same) and set- 


‘‘tled in other Provinces, &c. The which we 
«deem to be the privilege of every English sub- 
“ject: and we do deny that any considerable 
“number of young men hath fled out of other 
‘*Provinces into this Collony, or have been any 
‘ways harbored or sheltered in the same; or 
“that no rates or taxes are raised in said Collony 
‘for the support of her Majesty’s interest and 
“Government, but on the contrary say that they 
“have been at more than six thousand pounds 
‘“‘eharge. within seven years, in fortifying and 
‘other charge occasioned in maintaining and 
“defending her Majesty’s interest against the 
‘common enemy, and support of the Govern- 
“ment. 
**9, As to the ninth Article, that the Gov- 
“ernment have refused to submit to her Majes- 
‘ty and Royall Highness's Commission for com- 
“‘manding their Militia of said Collony, &c. 
‘*These Respondents say, that they are advised 
“by Counsell learned in the Law, that the Mili- 
“tia of said Collony or power of commanding 
‘thereof, is fully granted to them by their Char- 
“ter; and that they have been in possession of 
“the same above forty years; and as to the Vice 
‘‘Admiralty, these Respondents further say, they 
‘have fully complied with her Majesty's com- 
“mands in that behalf, saving to themselves 
“their right granted by Charter, for granting 
“Commissions to private men of war for the de- 
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‘fence of her Majesty’s interest and the annoy- 
‘ing the common enemy, pursuant to her Maj- 
‘*esty’s Declaration of War against France and 
‘*Spain and her Majesty’s command to us upon 
‘*the same, by [the] Right Honorable Earl of 
‘* Nottingham, one of her Majesty’s Principal 
** Secretaries of State. 


‘*13. As to the last Article, relating to Law- 
‘*rence and Blew, &c., their being debauched by 
“*the Government and prevented from going to 
‘*their commissioned port, and hindering the 
‘*Collector and Receiver from receiving of His 
** Royall Highness’s dues. 

‘‘These Respondents for answer say, the same 
**is uncertain and generall, and the charge is 
‘* false and untrue, and cannot be maintained or 


| ** justified. And further say, that said Lawrence 


‘*and Blew, &c., according to their instructions. 
** brought said prize into this Government, and 
‘* put the same into the Governor’s possession, for 
‘*the security of the Lord High Admiral dues, 
**as the Law in such cases provides. Notwith- 
‘* standing, they had their liberty to go to their 
‘*commissioned port, if they had seen cause, 
‘* without any debauchery by the Government, 
‘*as insinuated ; and all due methods and care 
**was taken to prevent embezzlement and the se- 
‘* curity of the Lord High Admiral’s dues, to the 
‘* satisfaction of the Collector and Receiver, and 
‘**content of the owners and sharers. 

‘« These Respondents pray leave to amend, alter 
‘Cor add to this their answer to the aforesaid 
‘« charges, as there may be occasion. 

‘* Signed by order of the Governor and Com- 
‘* pany of her Majesty’s Collony of Rhode Island, 
‘* above said, this twenty-eighth day of August, 
1705. 

‘* Weston CLARKE, Secretary.” 


This reply of the Colony was a complete and 
convincing refutation of the charges which Dud- 
ley, Cornbury, and otherenemies had madeagainst 
her. The Agents of the Colony, in London, too, 
had faithfully performed their part, having ap- 
peared before the Board of Trade, with the vol- 
uminous evidence on both sides. With regard 
to the charge of a refusal on the part of Rhode 
Island to furnish her quota of Troops for the war 
and to contribute her part towards the common 
cause, the evidence showed that she had, within 
seven years, expended more than six thousand 
pounds, in military defences and operations ; 
that she had furnished her quota of men to Mas- 
sachusetts, besides ‘‘ keeping and maintaining 
‘scouts upon the’ frontiers of that Province, 
‘* whose service had been thankfully acknowl- 
‘“edge by it.” 

The Board of Trade, in January, 1705-6, in 
obedience to the Order in Council, directing them 
to enumerate to Her Majesty, Queen Anne, thé 
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several misfeazances and illegal proceedings of 
the Charter and Proprietary Governments in 
America, made a representation that they had 
not conformed to the Acts of Trade and Naviga- 
tion; that the Governors of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island had not taken the oaths required ; 
that they were the refuge of Pirates and illegal 
Traders ; that they refused to submit to the Roy- 
al Commissioners of Vice Admiralty, etc., etc. ; 
indeed, the proceeding was but an enumeration 
of all the charges preferred by Dudley and oth- 
ers. This, with the letters of Dudley and Corn- 
bury, was submitted to the Attorney and Solicitor 
Generals, who gave their opinion that, in certain 
extraordinary emergencies, Her Majesty ‘‘ may 
‘* constitute a Governor of such Province or Col- 
**ony, as well for the Civil as Military part of 
‘*the Government, and for the protection and 
** preservation thereof; with the addition. only, 
** that as to the Civil Government, such Govern- 
‘¢ or is not to alter the rules or methods of pro- 
‘ceeding, in civil causes established by their 
“* Charters.” 

The year 1706 opened with renewed activity, 
on the part of the Colony, to repel the French, 
who, with a powerful fleet, were known to be in 
the West Indies, where it had sacked and plun- 
dered the islands vf St. Christopher's and Nevis, 
and was momentarily expected on the coast. 
Everything was put upon a war footing; large 
numbers of volunteers were enrolled in the Mi- 
litia ; scouts were placed along the whole line of 
the coast ; and a body of troops was placed upon 
Block-island. *‘ These preeautions were neces- 
**sary,” wrote the Governor and Council to the 
Board of Trade, ‘‘as the French General and 
‘Admiral has given out threatenings against 
**these parts, so that we are upon the watch, 
‘*and raised up several breastworks and batter- 
**ies about the town of Newport, in order to 


** prevent the enemy landing near the town.” In 


addition to these, the Colony had several vessels 
on the coast to guard against Privateers, as well 
as to give early notice of the approach of any 
hostile fieet. 

In June of this year, a French Privateer took, 
near Block-island, a Sloop laden with provisions. 
The particulars of the capture were immediately 
sent, by express, to the Governor, at Newport. 
Proclamation was at once made for Volunteers ; 
and, within two hours, two Sloops, fitted and 
manned with one hundred and twenty men, under 
the command of Captain John Wanton, were dis- 
patched in pursuit of the enemy. In three hours, 
Captain Wanton came up with the French Priva- 
teer, at once gave her battle, and captured her ; 
retook the prize she had taken; and brought both 
in safety to Newport. The Privateer was man- 
ned with forty men; and was hastening with her 
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prize to Port Royal, where they were in 
want of provisions. 

The success of this gallant affair gave great 
satisfaction to the whole country, and added 
fresh laurels to the naval flag of the Colony, 
The General Assembly, which met at Newport, 
in July, voted two hundred pounds towards de- 
fraying the expenses of the expedition and for 
supporting the prisoners taken. They also ac- 
knowledged the great service rendered by the 
Governor in his prompt action; and voted him a 
‘*present gratuity” of five pounds. In addi- 
tion, they empowered him ‘‘in case of invasion, 
‘*to press any vessels for the Colony’s service, 
‘* with other necessaries as may be by his Honor 
“judged needful.” The vessels so taken up, 
were to be appraised by two men, one chosen by 
the Governor, the other by the owners. Byfield, 
Judge of Admiralty, in giving an account of this 
exploit of Captain Wanton to the Ministry, said 
he condemned the prize without exacting the le- 
gal fee, ‘‘in order to encourage so brisk an 
* action.” 


great 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 


VI.—RECORDS OF FRIENDS’ MONTHLY 
MEETING, AT PERTH AMBOY, NEW 
JERSEY, FROM 81m MONTH 3np, 1686, 
to Irn MONTH 141rn, 1688. 


From THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT, NOW FIRST 
PRINTED.* 


[Page 1.| The 3¢ of the 8 Month 1686 

Freinds at Amboy agreed to have a Monthy 
Meeting their, and that upon the Second 4" day 
of each Month, and the first to begin the Seconc 
4" day of the 9 Month 1686 


At the Monthly Meeting, held in Amboy the 
10" day of the 8 Month 1686 agreed that all 
the freinds belonging to this Monthly Meeting 
bring Minuts of yr Births & Burials (since they 
first came into this place ) that they may be Re- 


corded. 

At the Monthly Meeting held in Amboy the 8' 
of the 10 Month 1686 Freinds agreed to pay 
three pounds Mony of this Province for the year 


* We are indebted, for the privilege of pnting this rec- 


ord, to our friend, C. C. Dawson, Esq,, of Plair.teld, N. J., 
in whose temporary possession the manuscript is ; and he 
informs us that this portion occupies four pages of the 
original. ‘ The first two pages,” he says, “‘ except the last 
“‘ note on the second page, are in the hand-writing of John 
“ Reid: the third and fourth pages, except the last para- 
‘graph on the fourth, are in the hand-writing of Benja- 
“min Griffith. The excepted passages appear to be in a 
“ different hand.’ He also informs us that. in cupying, 
he has “ followed the original as nearly as possible. 

As one of the earlicst records of Priends in America, 
this transcript will be peculiarly interesting to many of our 
readers.—Eprros Historical Macazixr. 
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Rent of the Meeting Room: & the year to begin 
this day. 

Likwayes finds it necessary that there be six 
fiirmes for seats in the Meeting-Room The Mak- 
ing of which John Laing take into consideration 


Atthe Monthly Meeting held in Amboy the 12" 
of the 11" Month 1686-7 Miles Forster & Re- 
beca Latiry proposed to the Meeting there Inten- 
tion of Marriage. The Meeting apoynts John 
Mill & William Bethell to Inquire into the Mat- 
ter, to see, if allthings be clear with these per- 
sons in order to there Mariage, & to make Report 
thereof against next Monthly Meeting. 


At the Monthly Meeting held in Amboy the 9" 
of the 12" Month 1686-7 Miles Forster & Rebeca 
Laury came the second tyme tu the Meeting ex- 
pecting freinds answer The Meeting being sat- 
isfied had nothing to object against there Mar- 
iage & yrfore allowed them to appoynt a Meet- 
ing of freinds—wherein to solemnize the same. 


At the Monthly Meeting held in Amboy the 9" 
of the first Month 1986-7 Inquiry being made 
there is nothing fownd to be proposed to the 
Meeting except to put freinds in mynd to bring 
in yr contribution for the six ftirmes which John 
Laing caused make. 


At the Monthly Meeting held in Amboy the 18 
of the 24 Month 1687 John Pearce being present 
the Mecting toldhim, that, he had don wrong 
in sending a papertothe people of the world 
(desireing to be suplyed with a cow (he being 
poor) and not comming to the Monthly Meeting 
of freinds to lay his necessities before them. And 
thus left him to considder & whither he would 
Redress his fault if he feels it in himself. 


At the Monthly Meeting held at Amboy the 


11" of the 3¢ Month 1687 Enquiry being made if | 


any have to offer to the Meeting—!ts thought fit 
that John Barclay Receave the contribution forthe 
furmes & pay for the same. 
or his wife take care that widow Mill do not want 
& give Report to the Meeting. 

freinds appoynts Andrew Hanton & John 
Wrane to speak to widow Mitchel that shee do 
= talke of Peter Sonmans as it seemes shee 

oth. 
and if yr be difference lay it before freinds ac- 
cording to the order of truth. 


At the Monthly Meeting held in Amboy, the | 


8" of the 4"* Month 1687 Peter Sonmans & Mary 
Mitchell Refer’d the whole Matter in differnce be- 
twextthem unto Miles Forster, John Barclay, Ben- 
jamine Griffith & Edward Guy to determine the 
same & does promise to agree unto there decision. 

John Barclay gives an accompt that, he has 
receaved the contribution for the ftirmes & payed 
for them. 
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And that John Reid | 


Rather wish hir to come to the Meeting | 
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[Page 2.] Its apoynted that, what freinds has 
a mynd to contrbute towards the Rent of the 
Meeting-Room or for the help of widow Mill 
that they bring it into John Reid. 

Freinds desires John Mill & Benjamine Grif- 
fith to speak to Benjamin Clerk about his ab- 
senting himself from freinds Meetings & to desire 
him to come to next Monthly Meeting. 


At the Monthly Meeting held in Amboy the 
13" of the 5 Month 1687 The freinds appoynt- 
ed to speak to Benjamine Clerk brought his an- 
swer, which was, that he would not come because 
Governor Laury called him a divil (as he sayes) 
wherewith freinds not being satisfied desires 
George Keith & John Barclay to speak to him 
again. 


At the Monthly Meeting held in Amboy the 
10 of the 6" Month 1687 John Barclay brought 
Ben. Clerk’s answer being the same with what he 
said before. 


At the Monthly Meeting heldin Amboy the 
14" of the 7" Month 1687 William Bethell have- 
ing a designe to Mary a woman who lives at Phil- 
adelphia desir’d a certificat from this Meeting 
which accordingly was granted. 


At the Monthly Meeting heldin Amboy the 
12*" of the 8» Month 1687 Enquiry being made 
there was nothing found tobe proposed to the 
meeting. 


At the Monthly Meeting held in Amboy the 
9" of the 9* Month 1687 John Lufborrow & 
Gertrud Holland proposed there Intention of 
Marriage to the Meeting who appoynts them to 
come next Monthly Meeting to receave there an- 


| swer. 


At the Monthly Meeting held at Amboy the 
14» of the 10 Month 1687 John Reid who hith- 
erto kept the book for this Meeting being now re- 
mov'd with his family to another county desir’d 
freinds to order another in his stead whereupon 
the Meeting apoynted Ben: Griffith to keep the 
book & receive the contributions &c. 

Mary Forster Daughter of Miles Forster and 
Rebecxah Forster was born the 18" of the 8” 
mo: 1687. 


[Page 3.| Ata Monthly Meeting held in Amboy 
the 11" day of the 11" month 1687.: 

It being proposed to bring Contrebutions to- 
wards the Rent of the Meeting-house John Bar- 
clay inform’d That the yearly rent was 3" and 
that there was thirty Shillings thereof paid 10° 
by James Miller 10* by John Reid and 10* by 
John Barclay. John Lufburry promised to Con- 
tribute a bushell of winter wheat, John Sim the 
like. John Barclay D* for John Laing 4° Miles 
Forster 10°. 
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At a Monthly Meeting held at Amboy the 11" 
day of the 4% month 1688. 

John Barclay inform’d the meeting he had dis- 
charged the money due to the Widdow Bunn for 
Nursing Widdow Mills Child viz‘: £:2: 6: 0— 
Towards which Miles Forster promis’d to pay 10*: 
John Reid 10*X—John Barclay 6". John Laing 4*: 
Ben. Griffith. 6*: 


At a Quarterly Meeting a Amboy the 31 day 
of the 5 month 1688. 
The following paper was there read. 

From Our Yearly Meeting held at Philadel- 
pha the 7: of y* 7 mo: 1687.—To the Quar- 
terly Meeting held in the Province of East Jer- 
sey. 

It being recommended to us from y* Quarterly 
Meeting of Philadelphia y* great evill and 
bad effects that has appeared by selling y® In- 
dians Rum or other strong liquors And a paper 
being by them p'sented w*": was read amongst us 
relateing thereto, w* upon due consideration was 


approved of & in concurrence therewith wee ! 
give forth this following Testimony, being deep- ' 
ly sencible & heartily grieved w": y* abuses of | 
this nature, that is too frequent up & down' 
amongst us, especially in that some that goes 
under y* profession of Truth (whom it was ex- 
pected should have been better Examples) we 


feare is not wholy clear of it, & Therefore we 
give forth this as our sence That y® practice of 


selling Rum or other strong Liquors to the In- | 


dians directly or indirectly, ur exchanging Rum 
or other strong liquors for any Goods or Mer- 
chandize w them considering y* abuse they 
make of it, is a thing contrary to y® mind of y° 
Lord & great grief & burthen to his People & a 
great reflection & dishonour to y® Truth, so far as 


any professing it are concern'd. And for y* more | 


effectual p'venting this evill practice, We advise 
as aforesaid, That this our Testimony may be 
entered in every Monthly meeting book & every 
friend belonging to their Monthly meeting to 
subscribe the same 
Signed at and in behalf of the Mecting By 
AnTHony Morris. 


{Page 4.] Ata Monthly Meeting in Amboy the 
14 day of the 9 month 1688. 

Was read a printed paper From the yearly 
Meeting held in London the 4* 5 & 6 Dayes | 
of the 4"": month 1688. Directed To the Monthly | 
& Quarterly Meetings of Friends in England, 
Wales, and elsewhere. 

There was also read another printed paper att 
the bottom whereof was G. F. 


At a Monthly Meeting in Woodbridge the 17" 
day of the 8t*: mo*: 1689. 

It was agree’d that the monthly meeting should 
be kept, the third Fifth day in every month, at 
Benjamin Griffith's in Woodbridge That Friends 
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of the Ministry coming to Visit us, should be 
taken care of. 

The above said Monthly Meeting fell from y« 
year 1689 to y* year 1704 by reason of George 
Keiths Separation which was 15 years and Then 
was appointed to Be kept att woodbridge first 
by a preparative Meeting and ab‘ 2 years affter 
Kept a Monthly Meeting. 


| 


ON THE RIO GRANDE.—ContInvep From 
PaGE 103. 


| By Mayor Grorce Dzmas, U.S. A. 


During these operations of the Army in the 
field, the garrison in Fort Brown had had no 
easy time of it. Unfortunately, the work was 
| constructed in a bend of the river which admit- 
| ted of a converging fire from the opposite shore. 
| Of this, the enemy took advantage, and kept up 
an annoying cannonade and bombardment, at 
intervals, from the third to the eighth of May. 
The construction of bomb-proof covers afforded 
| shelter to the garrison ; nevertheless, the fire be- 
ing severe at times, several men were lost, and 
the heroic defender, Major Brown, was mortally 
wounded. But one bastion was garnished ; and 
the supply of ammunition being limited, the fire 
from the besieged slackened after the second 
day, not before, however, the destruction of the 
principal battery of the enemy. Summons to 
surrender was replied to with disdain. The brave 
men there penned up had but to await with for- 
titude the result of General Taylor's conflicts in 
the field. Disaster to him was destruction to 
them ; for nothing could have followed but un- 
conditional surrender. Great relief was, there- 
fore, felt by the garrison when victory crowned 
our efforts at Resaca dela Palma. Too much 
credit cannot be given to the faithful defenders 
of Fort Brown. Ignorant of what was taking 
| place with the main body of the Army, upon 
| whose success their only dependence lay; sur- 
| rounded and harrassed by a numerous and fero- 
| cious enemy; assured by the Mexican Command- 
| er that General Taylor had been defeated, they 
yet held out, in full confidence that succor would 
arrive. It was an exhibition of patient courage 
worthy of all praise. 

After the Battle of Resaca de la Palma, Gen- 
eral Taylor proceeded to Point Isabel, to confer 
with Commodore Connor, commanding the Gulf 
fleet, which had appeared off the coast, on the 
eighth of May. The object of this meeting was 
to devise a plan for the occupation of Matamo- 
ras, by a combined movement—the Army to cross 
near the city, assisted by a naval force in smal} 
boats, which were to ascend the river from its 


| VII.—REMINISCENCES OF THE CAMPAIGN 
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mouth, The heavy rolling surf, however, de- 
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Shortly after this, the volunteers from Louisiana 


feated the passage of the boats; and the General | arrived—full of ardor, but undisciplined—regret- 


was, therefore, left to his own resources for the 
means of passing his Army to the right bank of 
the Rio Grande. The enemy had taken over 


cient for the transport of Artillery. Some smaller 
boats were secured, and a scow constructed for 
taking over the field-pieces. In the mean time, 
Arista was collecting together what remained of 
his defeated Army, probably with a view to op- 
pose the passage of the river. 
had resumed his position in camp, as before, and 
had resolved upon crossing. Deputations from 
the city authorities were received. They de- 
manded terms. No terms could be given. With 


this reply they returned to Matamoras; and Arista | 


prepared to evacuate the city, which he did on 
the seventeenth of May. 
Army crossed, about three miles above, at a point 
which was fordable nearly all the way over. 
Without opposition, it was comparatively easy; 
with an enemy in front, it would have been simply 


impossible, with the means we had at hand. The | 
Mexican General must have had good reasons for | 
thus permitting the American Army to seize Mat- 
amoras as it did. What they were must ever re- 
main a mystery to us. 


Suffice it to say, that on 
the day that General Taylor crossed the Rio 
Grande, the Mexican Army was in full retreat 
towards the interior. Placing the whole of his 
Cavalry under Colonel Garland, the General di- 
rected that officer to follow up the enemy and 
annoy his rear. Marching immediately, they 
came up with the stragglers of Arista’s force, the 
next day ; but his movements had been so rapid 
that it was found impossible to reach the main 
body. The pursuit was, therefore, abandoned, 
satisfactory intelligenee having been obtained by 
Colonel Garland, that Arista had evidently aban- 
doned the valley of the Rio Grande, He retired 
towards Linares and Monterey, leaving to our 
care his hospital filled with wounded, with only 
two Mexican Surgeons to attend to them. Every 
attention was paid to these unfortunates—fully 
as much as was given to our own men—and when 
cured of their wounds, they were permitted to 
return to their homes. Humanity and considera- 
tion for the Mexican people attended every step 
of the Mexican Army. Denounced, as we had 
been, as cut-throats and barbarians, they were 
surprised to find our soldiers considerate.to a de- 
gree far beyond their hopes or expectations. No 
excesses followed the occupation of Matamoras. 
The markets and shops were opened ; and all sup- 
plies were paid for. A rigid police were estab- 
lished. Order was preserved in every part of 
the city. The Army was encamped just beyond 
the suburbs; the guards and police force being 
marched into town every morning. 


The eighteenth, the | 





ting that they had come too late tosharein the glory 
which had been shed upon our arms. As I have 


| before observed, this force remained but a short 
with them and destroyed all boats of size sufli- 


time, and then returned home. The law dia not 
allow the enrollment of volunteers for less than 
twelve months; and these had been, by mistake, re- 
ceived into service for six. Someexcellent irregu- 
lar Cavalry, from Texas, was also added to our 


| force. 
General Taylor | 


From a state of apathy, or indifference, as to 
the course of events upon the Rio Grande, and 
the situation of the Army, the country was 
aroused to the highest pitch of excitement and 
ardent patriotism. War against Mexico was de- 
clared by Act of Congress vn the thirteenth of 
May, 1846. The President was empowered to 
raise a force of volunteers not to exceed fifty 
thousand men, and ten millions of money were 
placed in his hands. The numerical strength of 
the regular Regiments was increased to one thou 


| sand men ; and the recruiting service pushed for- 


ward with redoubled activity. Thousands flocked 
to the national standard. Men enrolled them- 
selves in such numbers that the means of trans- 
port were not sufficient for their conveyance to 
the seat of war. It was determined by the Gov- 
ernment to invade the northern Provinces of 
Mexico; but here, again, ignorance of the topog- 
raphy of the country to be invaded, and its re- 
sources, presented itself. Taking an old map of 
Mexico as a guide, different points were selected 
for occupation by our forces, without the slight- 
est knowledge as to how they were to march 
there. Chihuahua was to be reached by way of 
San Antonio, in Texas, which, afterwards, pruved 
to be an impossibility. New Mexico was to be 
conquered and Monterey taken. All these were 
exterior points, at immense distances from the 
vital parts of the Mexican Republic. Not until 
the genius of General Scott was brought fully 
into the councils of the Nation, did the Govern- 
ment adopt the plan of striking at once at the 
Mexican capital, by way of Vera Cruz. Instruc- 
tions were immediately sent to General Taylor to 
occupy Monterey, an interior city, the capital of 
the State of NuevoLeon. This was supposed to 
bea military point. which it really is not. But, 
nevertheless, the Mexicans were believed to be 
fortifying the place, with the view of concentrat- 
ing their forces—which, afterwards, turned out 
to be correct. The whole energy of the General 
and his Staff was directed upon this movement. 
Instead of marching directly from Matamoras, 
with his whole force, he determined to establish 
an intermediate depot at Camargo, near the mouth 
of the San Juan, and at the head of steamboat 
navigation on the Rio Grande. Steamboats ar- 
rived from New Orleans, as soon as it was possi- 
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ble ; but not as quickly as could have been de- 
sired, considering the large amount of supplies 
which it was necessary to send up, the river. 
Early in July, the regular Regiments began to 
move towards Camargo; and in about a month 
were concentrated in camp, near that place. 
Thousands of volunteers and recruits came pour- 
ing into the country, until, at last, the General 
found himself at the head of upwards of twelve 
thousand men. With this number, he would 
have wished to march upon Monterey ; but the 
means of transportation were not in proportion 
to the numbers so suddenly brought together. 
After weeks of great exertion, and the plentiful 
use of money, a supply cf pack-mules was ob- 
tained, sufficient for the transport service of six 
thousand men, with which force General Taylor, 
having with him all his regular troops, moved, 
by slow marches, from Camargo towards Mon- 
terey. The Army marched by Brigades, as be- 
fore—the First on the of August—with 
several days interval between the Brigades. 
During our stay at Matamoras, the country, to- 
wards the interior, had been sufficiently well re- 
connoitred. It is a desolate region indeed. From 
the immediate valley of the Rio Grande to the 


slopes of the Sierra Madre—with the exception | 


of here and there a little oasis, it is a hideous 
wilderness, destitute alike of trees and verdure. 
The cactus, of which there is great variety and 
beauty, is here found in abundance, much of it 
growing thirty feet in height, forming quite a 
tree. 
plant are superb, and would grace the finest con- 
servatory in the world. On the spot of their 
growth, their magnificence is truly thrown away. 
Between Camargo and Monterey, and near the 
base of the Sierra Madre, is a pretty little town 
called Cerralyo, At this point, the advance of the 
Army, under General Worth, halted ; the other 
Brigades, in the rear, halting and encamping 
also, in order to await the final dispositions of 
the General-in-Chief with the raw volunteers to 
be dispatched from Camargo. Every arrange- 
ment for the campaign having been made at that 
place, General Taylor moved up to the front. 
The several Brigades advanced, until, on the 
seventeenth of September, the whole force was 
concentrated at a small town called Marin, four- 
teen miles from Monterey. Strange as it may 
seem, it is nevertheless true, that the strength of 
the enemy, the extent of fortification in Monte- 
rey, and even whether they would certainly de- 
fend that city, were matters entirely of conjec- 
ture. Thespies who had been employed, returned 
with the most contradictory statements and in- 
formation. The General could rely upon no one. 
As for their description of the defences of the 
city, it was all trash. Besides, they were Mexi 

cans, and, in consequence, might have purposely 
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Some of the flowers put forth by this | 


| of about a mile. 
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given false information. Assuming, however, 
that Monterey was garrisoned in force, Genera} 
Taylor hesitated not an instant to attack it, trust- 
ing to circumstances, as they might occur, to de- 
velope the best mode to accomplish the fall of 
the place. 

Monterey is situated in a beautiful valley 
formed by spurs of the Sierra Madre range of 
mountains, and contains about eight thousand 
inhabitants. It is very substantially built, of 
solid limestone, quarried just beyond the sub- 
urbs. The houses are generally two stories high. 
The streets are regularly laid out at right angles, 
and are well paved. Near the center of all Mex- 
ican towns is the Plaza, or ‘* place of arms,” 
varying in size according to the actual or con- 
templated population. This open space is some- 
times used as a market-place and exchange, in 
time of peace; and, in time of war, it may be 
called the citadel of the city. The principal 
church, or cathedral, occupies one face of the 
plaza. The houses are constructed of the most 
solid masonry, with flat roofs, and are perfectly 
fire-proof. They, of themselves, therefore, act 
as parapets and bulwarks ; while the streets be- 
ing, generally, narrow, are easily barricaded. 
Thus it is very easy to perceive that a Mexican 
plaza is susceptible of strong defence, with com- 
paratively little trouble or expense. In this man- 
ner, the Plaza of Monterey was defended—the 
barricades being built of masonry, twelve feet 
thick, each containing one or more picces of 
heavy ordnance, completely enfilading thestreets. 
Exterior tothissystem of defence, was another, on 
the northern and eastern sides of the city, con- 
sisting of a téte-de-pont and three advanced 
works of considerable strength, covering a space 
Within range of the approach 
of these works, more to the northward and ex- 
terior to the city, was a fortification, called by us 
‘“‘The Black Fort,” with four bastions, whose 
fire being of extended range, was exceedingly 
annoying to us, when moving to the attack. On 
the western and southern sides of the city, are 
two parallel ranges of heights, which were forti- 
fied, and commanded the road to Saltillo, the 
river San Juan running between them. On one 
of these heights, which slopes into the city, about 
two-thirds of the way from the summit, is situ- 
uted a strongly-built edifice, called ‘‘ The Bish- 
‘*on’s Palace.” This place was fortified; and 
constituted the place of arms, on that side of 
the town. From the extreme heights, on the Sal- 
tillo road, to the forts on the eastern front, the 
distance is about three miles in a strait line. To 
defend these positions the Mexican General (Am- 
pudia) had at his disposal about ten thousand 
men, including his Cavalry. 


[To BE CoNTINUED. ] 
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VIll.—THEVET’S SPECIMENS OF THE IN- 
DIAN LANGUAGE OF NORUMBEGA. 


By Hon. J. Hammonp TruMBULL, PRESIDENT 
oF THE ConnECTICUT HisToRICAL Socrgry. 


1870. | 


André Thevet, in his Cosmographie universelle, 
printed at Paris, in 1575, gave (ool. ii., ff. 1008, 
1009,) an account of a visit which he professed 
to have made, in 1556, to the Great River of 
‘“‘Norumbegue.” Doctor J. G. Kohl admits 
that ‘‘ Thevet is not esteemed as a very reliable 
‘‘author,” but regards his description of Penob- 
scot-bay as ‘‘very accurate, and, altogether, 
“with the Indian words contained in tt, 80 re- 
“markable” that he gives it in full, in his Hts- 
tory of the Discovery of Maine, published, last 
year, by the Maine Historical Society. 

The Rev. B. F'. DeCosta has criticized this por- 
tion of Doctor Kohl’s work, and has given (in 
The Northmen in Maine, pp. 63-79,) good rea- 
sons for concluding that Thevet ‘‘ could have 
‘‘had no real knowledge of the place he endeav- 
‘*ors to describe ;” and that ‘‘ the most reason- 
‘‘able view is that he never made the voyage in 
‘¢question, but constructed his story from maps 
‘and the relations of others.” 


CaRTIER, 1545. 


Les bras. 
Ung homme. 
Une femme. 
Un garson. 
Une fille. 
Une robbe. 
Une maison. 


Aiayascon, 
Aguehan, 
Agrueste, 
Addegesta, 
Agnyaquesta, 
Cabata, 
Canocha, 
Azista, Feu. 

Casigno agnydahoa, Allons nous coucher. 
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There is one item of evidence which Mr. De 
Costa did not present, and whick, independently 
of every other, is sufficient to establish the jus- 
tice of his conclusion and to convict Thevet of 
dishonesty and untruthfulness. The ‘‘ Indian 
‘words’ introduced in the account of No- 
rumbega belong to a language which was not 
spoken on the coast of Maine or Nova Scetia, at 
the time of Thevet’s pretended visit. They are 
of Iroquois origin; not Algonkin or ‘ Souri- 
**quois:” and, with very few exceptions, they 
are manifestly taken from the vocabulary of the 
language ‘‘ des pays & Royaulmes de Hochelaga 
‘* & Canada,” which was appended to the Brief 
Recit & succincte Narration of Cartier’s second 
voyage, printed at Paris, in 1545, or, possibly, 
from a manuscript copy of that vocabulary. The 
exceptions—four words not found in the Brief 
Recit—were probably of Thevet’s invention. 

To put this matter beyond doubt, compare 
Thevet’s specimens of the language of ‘* Norum- 
‘ begue,” with their equivalents in Cartier’s vo- 
cabulary of the language of Hochelaga. I take 
the former from Doctor Kohl’s translation, (Coll. 
Me. Hist. Society, Il., i., 417-410;) and the 
latter from the Paris reprint of the Brief Recit 
(Tross, 1863). 


Taervet, 1575. 


Aiayascon, ‘‘a man’s arm.” 

Aquehuns,  ‘*the men.” 

Peragruastas, ‘*the women.” 

Adegestas, ‘* the children.” 

Aniusgestas, ‘‘ the girls.” 

Rabatate. {clothing of skins. | 

Canoque, **a house.” 

Peramich, ‘*a little king.” 

Azista, ‘* fire.” 

Cazigno agnyda hoa, ‘‘ my friends, do not start 
‘* from here ; you shall sleep this 
“night with us.” 


Casigno casnouy, Allons au basteau [bateau, canoe.] Cazigno casnouy danga addagriu, ‘‘ Let us go on 


Damga, La terre. 
Addagnin, Mon frere. 
Here 'Thevet blundered. 


‘*Jand, my friend and brother.” 


He intended to take from the vocabulary, the word for ‘‘ Allons,” and, 


by mistake, took with it the word for ‘‘ canoe,” casnouy. 


Ame, Eau. 
Quahouascon, Chair. 
Carraconny, Pain. 
Quenhia. Le ciel. 
Damga, Le terre. 
Yenay, Le Soliel. 
Assomaha, La lune. 


) Coaquoca Ame Oouas- 
{ con Kazaconny, 


| Area somioppach Quen- 


| 
{ 


1 
assomaka, 


‘*Come to drink and eat 
‘* what we have." 


‘*Weassure you upon oath 
‘* by heaven, earth, moon 
‘*and stars, that youshall 
‘* fare not worse than our 
** own persons.” 


chia dangua ysmay 


‘* Coaquoca” and ** Arca somioppach” are not found in Cartier’s vocabulary. 


It would be easy to show that it is not for his 
Indian words only that Thevet was indebted to 
Cartier or to some of Cartier’s companions. There 
are several passages in the description of the 
visit to Norumbegue and the intercourse with the 


natives, that are more likely than not to have 
been manufactured from materials supplied by 
the Brief Recit, or some manuscript relation of 
Cartier’s voyage. 


HARTFORD, Conn. oo EF. 
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ITX.—BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MARYLAND. | 
By Joun G. Morris, D.D.* | 


Apams, Rev. G. C. [Zpiscopal.] 
Manual of Christian Life. Baltimore: 1855. | 
18mmo. | 
The Connexions of the Universe. 1856. Bal- | 
timore: Duodecimo. 
The light of God’s created and written rev- | 
elations. 
Sermons on Christian Duties. Baltimore: 1860. | 
The Deluge Universal. Baltimore: 18mo. 
Slavery, its Institution, Origin, etc. Balti- 
more: 1860. I18mo. 
Scriptural Argument for the Lord’s Day. Bal- | 
timore : Octavo. 
Review of Bishop Colenso. New York : 1860. | 

Apams, Rev. G. F. [Baptist.] 

The late William Crane—A biography. Balti- 
more: 1868. 

Appison, Rev. T. G. [Zpiscopal., 
Thanksgiving Sermon. Baltimore: 1860. 
Speech at an Anniversary Meeting. Baltimore: 

1861. 

Appison, Rev. W. D. [Zpiscopal. ] 

Tract on Worldly Amusements. 
1800. 

Appison, W. MEaApE, Esq. 

Letter on Toleration in Maryland. Washing- | 
ton: 1856. 
Appress at Havre de Grace, on a pamphlet de- | 
nouncing June 4, 1812, as the day of awful 
visitation of the Almighty. 1812. Octavo. 

Ace or Brass (The). By Nobody Nothing. 1844. 

Arkin, Prof. W. E. A., M. D. 
Catalogue of Phenogamovs Plants growing | 

in the vicinity of Baltimore. Baltimore: 
1837. 
Introductory Lecture. Baltimore : 1887. 
Noticeof the Daguerreotype. Baltimore: 1840. 
Introductory Lecture. Baltimore: 1840. 

Ares, LirrLETON. 

Tables of Discount and Interest. 
1827. Octavo. 

Arsquitn, Rev. G. [Zpiscopal. | 

The Vacancy in the Episcopate. Baltimore : 
1829. 

ALEXANDER, Jonn H., LL.D. j 

Reports on the New Map of Maryland. Bal- | 
timore : 1833-1840. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Baltimore: 


Baltimore : 


* This list embraces only those writings of resident Ma- 
rylanders, on all subjects. which have heen published in 
book or pamphlet form. It is not a bibliography concern- 
ing but of Maryland; and this, I apprehend, is the only 
sort of collection to which my title can ve applied. Those 
books concerning the State, and which were written by non- 
= and published elsewhere, will be given in a sepa- 
rate list. 

I have abbreviated the titles, but still every one is recog- 
nizable. The dates of oo and the size of many 
could not be ascertained ; but it is believed that very few, if 
any, coming under my heading, properly, have escaped 
me.—J. G. M. , 





Reports on the Manufacture of Iron, 
more : 1840. - Octavo. 

Progress and present state of the Manufacture 
of Crude Iron. Parts I. II. Baltimore: 
1841. Octavo. 

On a new form of Mountain Barometer. Ba). 
timore: 1848. Octavo. 

Introits, or Ante-Communion Psalms, for Sun. 
days and Holy Days. Baltimore: 1844, 
Reports on the Standard of Weights and Meas- 
ures for * * * Maryland. Baltimore: 1846, 

Octavo. 

New empirical formule for ascertaining the 
tension of vapor of water at any tempera- 
ture. Baltimore: 1846. 

Memoir on the routes of communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Wash. 
ington: 1849. Octavo. 

History of the Provincial Currency of Mary- 
land. 1849. 

The Laws of Mortality and Population. Bal. 
timore : 1849. 

Universal Dictionary of Weights and Meas 
ures, ancient and modern, reduced to the 
standard of the U. 8. A. Baltimore: 1850. 
Octavo. 

Opinion on a portion of the location of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 1850. 

Improved apparatus for the analysis of Coal, 
and for organic analysis, generally. 1854. 


Professor Morfit was associated with Doctor Alexan- 
der in this work. 


Principles of Natural Philosophy (privately 
printed). 1854. Duodecimo. 

First Report on Oils, addressed to T. A. Jen- 
kins, Secretary of the U. 8. Light-house 
Board. Washington: 1855. Pp, 32. 

Second Report on Oils. Washington: 1855. 
Pp. 20. 

Third Report on Oils. 
Pp. 16. 

Report on Fog Signals by Steam. Washing- 
ton: 1855. Pp. 18. 

Catena Dominica. 1856. 

An Inquiry into the English System of Weights 
and Measures. Oxford and London: 1857. 
Octavo. 

International Coinage for Great Britain and 
the United States. 1857. Octavo. 

Report of the United States Commissioner on 
International Coinage. Washington : 1859. 

Experiments on Mr. Babbage’s method of dis- 
tinguishing Light-houses. 1861. Pp. 19. 

Index to the Calendar of Maryland State Pa- 
pers. 1861. Octavo, 

A new system of Bank Accounts, or, a system 
for preventing errors in Bank Accounts and 
also for ascertaining the actual financial ac- 
count of a Bank, from day to day. Balti- 
more: 1863. 


Balti- 


Washington: 1856. 





1870.) 


Doctor Alexander has edited the following works: 
F. W. Simm’s Treatise on the principal Math- 
ematical Instrumentsemployed in Surveying, 
Revised, | 


Leveling, and Astronomy, ete. 
with additions. 1837. Octavo. 


1841. 


Octavo. 

Third edition, with further additions. 
1850. Octave. 

F. W. Simm’s Treatise on the principles and 
practice of leveling, ete. 1888. Octavo. 
Numerous other writings of Doctor Alexander, which 


have pot been published separately, may be found 
in the Congressional Documents, Silliman’s Jour- 


nal, and other scientific journals, American and | 


European. 
ALEXANDER, THomas 8. 

Practice of the Court of Chancery and County 
Courts as Courts of Chancery, in Maryland. 
Baltimore: 1839. Octavo. 

A.paucu, Rev. I. W. [ Lutheran. ] 

Life of Luther, by Meurer. [7Zranslation. | 

New York. 
ALLEN, Pavn. 

Memoirs of the public character and life of 
Alexander I. Baltimore: 1818. 

History of the American Revolution* ** * * 
1819. Octavo. Also 2 vols., 1822, Octavo. 

Noah; a Poem. Bultimore; 1820. 

The Life of Washington. Baltimore: 1820. 

ALLEN, Eruan, Rev. D. D. [Zpiscopal.] 

Sermon on the Organization and Government 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Balti- 
more; 1831. 

Sermon on Peace. Baltimore: 1831. 

Address before the Colonization Society. Bal- 
timore : 1832. 

Sermon on Christ and the Church. Baltimore : 
1834. 

To what Church shall I belong ? 
1835. 

Sermon on the Rule of Proportion. 
more: 1850. 

Two Discourses on Temperance. 
1855. 

Maryland Toleration. Pp. 64. Octavo. 1855. 

History of St. Anne’s Parish, Annapolis. 
1857. Pp. 131. 

Clergy in Maryland, or the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, since the Independence of 
1783. 

Prospectus for the Life and Times of Bishop 
Clagett. Baltimore: 1861. 
Circular Discourse on Missions. 

1861. 
Thanksgiving Sermon. 


Pp. 11. 


Baltimore : 
Balti- 


Annapolis: 


Baltimore : 


Baltimore: 1863. 


* Although the name of Paul Allen is given on the title- 
page of the History of the American evolution, it was 
written by John Neal and Doctor T. Watkins.—Allen’s Bi- 
ographical Dictionary. 


His. Mac. Vou VIL 16. 
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Sermon on Citizens’ Duty to Government. Bal- 
timore : 1868. 

Discourse on the National Fast Day. 
more: 1865. p. 12. 

Who were the First Settlers of Maryland? 
Baltimore ;: 1866. Pp. 18. 

School History of Maryland. Baltimore: 1866. 

Doctor Allen has also written fifteen brief biographical 
memoirs, principally published in Sprague’s Annals 
of the American Pulpit. 

ALLEN, Rev. Jonn. [ Episcopal. ] 

Euclid’s Elements of Geometry: Elements of 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and Co- 
nic Sections. Baltimore: 1822. 

On the Method of Studying Languages. Bal- 
timore : 

ALLEN, Mrs. Wife of the above. 

Pastorals, Elegies, Odes, Epistles, and other 
Poems. Abingdon: 1806, Duodecimo. 

ALLEN, Rev. Thomas. [Zpiscopal. | 
Life of Rev. Benjamin Allen. 

1822. Duodecimo. 

Auuison, Revy.—[ Presbyterian. } 
Sermon on the Death of Washington. 
Vindex. Baltimore: 1822. 

imo. 

AmeEnicaN Cierk’s MaGazine, and Complete 
Practical Conveyancer. By a Gentleman of 
the Bar. Hagerstown: 1808. 

Amemrican (The) System. 1828. Pp, 42, 

AMERICAN READY RECKONER. 

ANNAPOLIS. Considerations on the proposed re- 
moval of the Seat of Government from An- 
napolis. By Aristides. 

ANNaAPoLis, Affray at, on July 4th, 1847. 

AnpREws, Rev. Joun, D.D. [Episeopal.] 
Sermon on Mutual Love, preached at Bruns- 

wick, N. J. 1788. 

Sermon on the Nature and Importance of the 
Gospel Ministry, preached at Philadelphia. 
1788. 

Address to the Graduates of Medicine, deliv- 
ered in Philadelphia. 1799. 

Elements of Logic. 1800. 

Elements of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. 1813. 

ANNAN, SAMUEL, M. D. 

Dissertatio Medica inauguralis, Quadam de 
Apoplexia sanguinea complecteus. Edin- 
burg: 1820. 

Address to the Graduates of Washington Med- 
ical College. 1834. 

Anspacu, Rev. Frepertck A., D.D. [Lutheran. ] 
Discourse on the Death of Henry Clay. Ha- 

gerstown. 1852. 

Discourse on Systematic Benevolence. 
gerstown. 1853. 

The Sepulchres of our Departed. Philadel- 
phia. 1854. Duodecimo. 

The Sons of the Sires. Philadelphia. 
Duodecimo. 


Balti- 


Baltimore : 


1800. 
Pp. 24. Duodee- 


Ha- 


1855. 
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Lecture on Spiritualism and Spirit Rapping. 
1855. 


Address before the Lodge of Odd Fellows. 


1855. 
The Pilgrims, or the Israelite and Christian. 
Philadelphia : 1857. Octavo. 


ANSWER TO a “Religious Colloquy.” Annap- 


olis: 1807. 
ArcHEr, Joun Ira, M. D. 


Inaugural Dissertation on Cynanche trachealis, | 


commonly called Oroup or Hives. Phila- 
delphia : 1798. Pp, 46. 
ARMSTRONG, Rev. Wiuuram. [Episcopal.| 
Address on Infant Baptism. Frederick : 1828. 
Defence of the Address. Frederick: 1824. 


relative to the Suit of Maryland against Vir- 
ginia. 1836. 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 


| X.—THE PAPERS OF GENERAL SAMUEL 
SMITH.—ContTInvuEpD. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. 
1.—Major Smith's Commission. 


[In the usual form, as ‘‘Major of Colonel 
“* Gist’s Battalion of the Maryland Line,” signed 
by ‘*John Hancock, President,” and ‘Chat 





Masonic Address. 
ArtTuour, TimoTnuy. 
Six Nights with the Washingtonians. 1842. | 
Insubordinafion. 
Artuor, T., and CARPENTER, W.A. The Bal- 
timore Book. 
Histories of the States. 


Since Mr. Arthur’s remoyal to Philadelphia, he has writ- 
ten and published numerous volumes. 


Arxrinson, Rev. Tuomas., D. D. [piscopal, 
since Bishop of North Carolina.) 
Authoritative Ministerial Teaching—A Ser- | 
mon. 1844. 
Sermon on the Catastrophe of the Steamship 
Princeton. Baltimore: 1844. 
Thanksgiving Sermon. Baltimore: 1845. 
Missionary Sermon. New York: 1846. 
Centennary Sermon of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. 1851. 
Sermon at the Consecration of Grace Church. | 
1856. Pp. 22. Octavo. : 
Austin, Rev. Cnarues. [Xpiscopal.) 
Sermon on Education. Baltimore: 1824. 
Ayrpetort, Rev. B. P. [Zpiscopal.]} 
Sermon before the Prayer Book and Homily 
Society. Baltimore: 1826. 
B. 
Backus, Rev. Jonn C. [Presbyterian.] 
Revivals of Religion in the Presbyterian 
Churches of Baltimore. Philadelphia : 1859. | 
Historical Discourse on taking leave of the 
old church edifice of the First Presbyterian 
Congregation. 1860. Pp. 105. Duodecimo. 
Sermon on the Dedication of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church. Baltimore : 
Bacon, Rev. Tuomas. | Episcopal.| 
Four Sermons on the great and indispensable 
duty of all Christian Masters and Mistresses 
to bring up their Slaves in the knowledge 
and fear of God. 1749. 
Two Sermons for Charity Working Schools. 
London: 1750. 
Sermons to Servants. London: 1750. 
Laws of Maryland. 1765. Folio. 


| “Thomson, Secretary,” and dated ‘ Philadel- 
| **phia, the 10th of December, 1776.”] 


2.—Extracts from a letter from his father. 
Baur? 7 Augt 1777. 
Dr Sam. . * - ° 
Iam Sorry to hear the situation your soldiers 


| are in, but I believe you need not Expect from 


this state any thing simelar to what the New Eng- 
land Troops receives, indeed if we were [ever so] 
well inclined, it would not be in our Power to 
Supply [ ] Cheap as you say yon get them, 
as Rum Sells here [ Jat 5/7 or 67 ® bb, 
Coffee 7/6 #? Ib Shoes 85/7 @ 37/6 P p' and ev- 
{ery thing in | Proportion, and rising every day. 
how these Matters [will end it is] not Possible to 
Tell. but I am afraid if some Method [is not a- 
dopted| by those in power to Prevent this grow- 
ing evil [the army] must disband. I never heard 
of an Army before, [in which] the Gen! did not 
regulate the price of every thing brought [ 
jinto his Camp. Iam really of opinion if 


| your Gen' would do some [thing ef the} sort it 
| would Effect the prices all over the Continent for 


the Traders is Scattered from North to South 
Collecting Articles for the Army, at any price, 
knowing they have nothing to do but ask & have. 


| I am very uneasy on‘this Acco‘, as I fear our 


Cause will be ruined by the Exorbitant prices 
every thing bears, even if the enemy would Lay 
Idle, and give you no Trouble, and it don’t Ap- 
pear they intend fighting you this year, if they 
should be gone to the Eastward of Boston or to 
South Carolina, you can’t Possibly follow them, 
and if you did. you would soon be obliged to 
return tor want of Bread. as it would be im- 
possible to Supply the Army with that Article 
by Land Carriage at so great a distance from the 
bread Country. I therefore think Gen' Washing- 
ton must employ his Troops in reducing New 
York. the Taking that Place can’t be a Difficult 
Task, for I presume the Garrison cannot be 
Strong. if it isthe Army with Howe must be 
weak. however that may be, I see nothing Else 
you [can do] but either Lye Idle or invest New 





Battery, Attorney-general. Communications from, 


York. if it could be taken [it would) I appre- 
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chend Prove a Valuable Acquisition, in Stores, 

Ammu|nition and} Merchandise. it would com- 
pensate for our Loss at Ticonderoga. : 

] you must have had a dreadful March this 

Hot weather, since you [left the] North river. IT 

hear you are now at Correil’s Ferry. 

[ }] not sicken again. 
Poor Jemmy * 

Your affectionate Father 
JN° SMITH. 


* ~< OK 


| 
for them. 


Augt. 12th. Since writing the Above I rec* | ; 
g md | order—suffer no one to Straggle —make each 


a letter from your Uncle Smith informing that 


your division Haulted at Bound Brook, so that | 


you have been Saved some days March, w*" is a 
great Matter this Extreme hot Weather. by a 
Letter from Col' Hall to your brother John, 
wh I opened I find he Left you Sunday was a 
Week, on your March back to Peaks Kill. hope 
you make Slow Marches this hot Weather. one 
severe day would kill Many of your Men. We 
have nothing new here, but that Gen! Schuler is 
retreating before the enemy. the last Acc* says 
he was at Saratoga, and it was Expected the next 
would be that they were at Still Water or Albany. 
Our affairs there bear an unpromising Prospect. 

I forgot to tell you that Letters are rec! from 
Capt. Handy of the Privateer Enterprize, inform- 
ing She was arrived in Martinique without tak- 
ing one Prize. She was Chased by a Frigate and | 


hope the | 
I feel sensibly | 





with difficulty Escaped. his Pork & Beef was | 
Spoil'd for want of being well enough Salted. 
which Occasioned his guing in there for a Sup- 
ply. I wish the Enterprize may not run us in 
debt this Cruise.  [ | small to make any 
hand this Year. I wish we were [well rid of | 
her. as we are of the Beggar. the owners of 
the Beggar [ }] difficulty in Manning | 
her, Altho’ they give Twenty [ | Bounty, 
and bear the Expence to Newbern, which I [de- | 
lieve will] be near Twenty Dollars more. 
Captain Norwood Expects ina few days to | 
have his C[rew] Completely full. he wants xot | 
more than Twenty now. and [is jilling| fast. 
I wish all your officers were as successful as he | 
(is, a8] would be the Case if they applied them- 
selves as well. 
Tam Yours | 
Jno Smiru.* 


38.—General Washington to Lieutenant-colonel 
g 
Samuel Smith. 


HEAD QUARTERS, CAMP NEAR POTSGROVE, 
Sept’ 23, 1777 
Sm. 


| scarce any who have more than one shirt. 





You will proceed with the detachment under 


* Those portions of this letter which are in brackets, have 
been torn off from the original; and where it has been pos- 
sible to supply them from the context, it has been done. 
Where the blanks remain, that was impossible.—H. B. D. 


your command to Dunk’s ferry on Delaware, if 


| you find in your progress the way clear & safe. 
| When arrived there, you will take the safest & 


most expeditious method of conducting the de- 
tachment to fort Mifflin; by water would be 
easiest & least fatiguing to your men; and if 
practicable & safe, will certainly be most eligi- 


| ble: otherwise you will cross the Delaware, & 


march down on the Jersey side to fort Mifflin. 


| In the whole march you will make all possible 


despatch—keep your men in the most exact 


officer take a list of his platoon or division, and 
at the beginning of each march, see that every 


| man be present, you will also take every neces- 
| sary precaution to prevent the enemy’s surprizing 


you on your march, by keeping out small van, 


| flank, & rear guards, & sentries when you halt. 


The keeping of the fort is of very great im- 
portance, and I rely strongly on your prudence, 
spirit, and bravery for a vigorous & persevering 
defence. The Baron Arundt will be appointed 
to the chief command; and when he arrives, 


; you will give him every aid in your power. 


A Commissary must be appointed (if there be 
not one already) to supply the garrison with pro- 
visions. And it may be highly expedient to lay 


| in a stock of salt meat, if to be had, & a quan- 


tity of bread, flour, & wood, for at least one 
month. 

Immediately on your arrival make enquiry of 
the Stock of amunition for musquetry as well as 
artillery, & if either be wanting lose not a min- 


| utes time in getting a supply. 


Wishing you all desirable success, I remain 
your friend and servant, 
G° WASHINGTON. 
To Lieut. Col? Samven Smita. 


4.—Lieutenant-colonel Smith, to General Wash- 
ington. 
Ferry Ancocts 26th. Sept. 1777 
Sm: 
I have the pleasure to inform your Excellency 


| that I have just arrived here, with my party, & 


expect to throw myself into Fort Mifflin this 
night. The want of provisions has detained me 
much, & the men not being properly chosen for 
such an expedition has been a great stop to our 
march. Few of them have Shoes or Stockings, 
many of them without Coats or Blankets, & 
With- 
out their clothing it will be very injurious to 
their constitutions; and disagreeable to hear 
their constant murmurings. I have been obliged 
to send thirty-six men, by water, to Cooper’s 
ferry, who could not march farther. Many of 
these men have their clothes in the wagons ; but 
as it will be difficult to collect them, & take up 
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much time, will it not be better to send what we 
want immediately from the Clothiers especially 
the Shoes and stockings. A list I enclose, which 
IT expect your Excellency will order to be for- 
warded immediately to us. Col. [ ] sup- 
plied us last night with Rum & some bread; & 
I believe we shall be provided with other pro- 
visions at the fort. 
I have the honor to be 
Your Excellency’s M. O. S. 
SAMUEL Sm:ri. 
His Excellency GEN* WAsHINGTON. 


§.—“ A Return of Ordnance Stores wanting at 
‘* Fort Island.” 


200 Rounds of Grape & Case Shot with flannell 
Cartouches for 4 #drs. 

400 Tubes for D° 

50 Round Shot for Ditto & as many paper Cart- 
ridges. 

1 dozen Portfires & port fire Staffs. 

100 Tubes for 12 pdrs. 

700 Round paper Cartridges for 18 pdr. 
mer & Nippers for 4 pounders. 

J. TREAT, Capt. Artillery. 
27" Sept’ 1777 


6.—Lieutenant-colonel Samuel Smith to General | 


Washington. 


Fort Mirr.in, 27th Sept’, 1777. 
Sm : 


I, last night, threw myself into this Garrison, | 
where, Iam sorry to inform your Excellency, I | 


find every thing in the utmost confusion, not as 
many Cartouches as will last one day, and the 
very necessary Cartouches for the Block-houses, 
not sufficient foran hour. Sixty untrained mili- 
tia are all the artillery-men in the Fort; the pro- 
visions almost out. The Militia refused obedi- 
ence to Captain Treat, and have underwent no 
sort of training. 


Ham- | 


This day, one of the Frigates | 


into the best posture of defence I can, for which 
| purpose I have drafted fifty of my men to serve 
|the cannon. Captain Treat has taken charge of 
| them, and if they will give us some time to pre- 
| pare we will be able to make a tolerable defence. 
| I have sent the Commissary to provide for us at 
| Gloster, where, I am informed, there are some 
| provisions belonging to the Continent. 

A Flag has just appeared from Lord Cornwal- 
| lis, demanding to know why the Commodore 
| wishes to fire on the defenceless inhabitants of 
| the city; and that, sh¢ a repetition of the kind 
| happen, he must expect that he would retaliate 
| on the prisoners in his hands. And he further 
observed the folly of future attempts, as he had 
sufficiently fortified the approaches, by water, to 
the city. He further added that he still hed 
up the hand of clemency & mercy to all who- 
would submit ; and he begged we would consid- 
er the situation we were in; that ina very few 
days he would be able to attack with such a for- 
| midable force that it would be impossible for us 
| to resist. Captain Robinson of the Navy, for 
| answer, informed that Lord Cornwallis must 
have been misinformed of the intention of the 
ships being sent up, as the commanding officer’ 
had orders from the Commodore to prevent any 
works from being thrown up. 

I have the honor to be 
Your Excellency’s M. O. S. 
SAMUEL Situ. 


| His Excellency Gen' WasnineTon. 





7.—Lieutenant-colonel Samuel Smith to the 
Commissary. 


Fort Mrrr.iin, 27" Sept’ 1777. 
Sim : 

I enclose you a return of Cartouches wanting 
for use at Fort Mifflin, which I now command. 


The greatest expedition must be used to send 


; them down, as we have not now in Garrison 


more Cartouches than we ean expend in one day. 


was taken by the enemy, which effectually cut | The Service requires your utmost exertions, & I 


off our Communications with Trenton. As Com- 


make no doubt you will use them. Wagons 


modore Hazlewood thinks it will be very impru- | must be provided, as I do not think it will be 
dent to attempt an attack on her, so well guard- | safe to send by water. To Mantua Creek will 


ed as she is by thcir batteries, the stores I send 
for, by this express, to Trenton, must come by 
land, which will take up much time. Should 
the enemy, in the meantime, make a vigorous 
attack on the Cheveaux de frise and the frigate 
come down on our backs, where we have no bat- 
tery, and no cover but pickets, the Fort and Gar- 
rison may probably fall into their hands. 
General Newcomb, with five hundred militia, 
is now at Woodbury. I expect they will gar- 
rison Billingsport. We cannot spare time to 
dismantle it. Iam endeavoring to put the Fort 


be the best place to send it, all the Boats being 
collected there. The Militia will forward it 
from there, or the Guard must inform us of its 
arrival. 
I am, Sir, Your Dev‘ Servant 
SAMUEL SMITH. 
1, or his Deputy. 


[To BE CoNTINUED. } 


Col | 
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[These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
prought to this place, “as they are,” without any voucher 
for their correctness and with no other object than to secure 
for them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning cach of them; and if 
any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite correc- 
tions.—Eprror HistortoaL MaGazinx.] 

Asovut OLp Grist Mitis.—In a number 
of the Germantown Telegraph, under the head 
of “ Reminiscences connected with an old land- 
“mark,” is an account of an old Grist-mill«in 
Germantown, said to be the first, and for many 
years, the only grist mill in Pennsylvania. The 
article says: “* We have alluded, several times, 


‘of late, to the ‘Old Grist Mill” on Church- | 
“Jane, and the probability of its being soen de- 
“molished, The structure was erected in 1683, | 


“by Richard Townsend, who brought the ma- 
“chinery and nearly all the woodwork from 


“England. When this mill was completed, the | 
“present city of Philadelphia, as described by | 


“Postorius, the founder of Germantown, ‘con- 
“‘sisted of three or four little cottages, all the 
‘residue being only woods, underwood, tim- 
“‘her and trees, among which I several times 
“lost myself in traveling from my cave, by 
“‘the water-side, to the hut of Bour, «2 Dutch 
**baker, who made my bread.’ For many 
“years this was the only grist-mill in Pennsyl- 


“vania, and supplied the inhabitants of Phila- 
“delphia and the surrounding country with 


“flour. The settlers would carry the grain to 
“the mill on their backs, ‘save one man who 
“had atame bull which performed this labor.’ 
“The building changed owners frequently, In 
“1762, it was sold by Moses Hall to Nicholas 
“Burkhardt and Jacob Brown, with seventy- 
“six and three-quarter acres of ground, and re- 
“mained in the Burkhardt family, with the 
“exception of an intermission of ten years, un- 
“til the first of April, 1797, when ‘Samuel 
“*Burkhardt and others, children and repre- 
“‘sentatives of Nicholas Burkhardt, deceased,’ 
“sold the property to William Holby, of Ger- 
“mantown. In 1811, Susanna Holby, Adminis- 
“tratrix of William, sold the premises to Hugh 
“Roberts, father of the present owner, who pur- 
“chased it at an Orphans’ Court sale in 1835.” 
The Telegraph is in error about the Ger- 
mantown mill being the first one erected, 
and for a long time, the only grist-mill in Penn- 
sylvania. The first mill erected in this State, 
was built by the Swedes, in 1643 or 1644, 
just forty years before the Germantown mill. 
It was located on Cobb’s-creek, near the Blue 
Bell-tavern. It is not known on which side 
of the Creek it stood. It is said to have been a 
“fine old mill, which ground both fine and 
“course flour, and was going late and early.” 
It has long since passed away; but the spot 
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| about where it stood, is well-known. To'it, all 
the settlers who did not care to pound their 
| grain into flour, took their grits to be ground. 
| In that early day, there was a path through the 
| wood from up the Delaware, North of Nesham- 
iny, down to the mill, along which the settlers 
traveled back and forth. The Court, at Up- 
land, in 1678, decided to have another mill 
| built, which one Hans Moenses put up shortly 
afterward on Mill-creek, near the present site 
|of Marylandville. In 1683, Richard Townsend 
and others erected a corn-mill on the site of 
the Chester Mills, on Chester-creek, above Up- 
land. He was of a company, formedin Eng- 
Jand, of which William Penn was a member, 
in 1682. The mill was erected under the care 
of Caleb Pusey, and the materials brought 
from England. A mill, to grind flour, was 
built at Holmesburg, in 1680, and we believe it 
is still standing, and in pretty good condition. 
When the British occupied Philadelphia, they 
used itas a barrack. In 1679, Mahlon Stacey, 
a Friend who came irom England a couple of 
years before, and settledon the New Jersey 
side of the Falls of Delaware, built a mill at 
that point, probably on the Assanpink. Travel- 
lers in the country, at that time, speak of it be- 
ing in operation in that year. For several 
years, it ground grain for all the settlers on both 
sides of the river. These are all the mills 
known to have been erected down to 1683, in 
Pennsylvania. We find no mention in the publie 
records, of the erection of the mill at German- 
town, but take the statement of the Zelegraph 
as correct. In 1628, premission was given to 
Joost, Andriansen, & Co., to build a saw and 
grist-mill below the ‘‘ Turtle Falls,” the site for 
which they obtained from the Dutch Com- 
missary; but we have no evidence that these 
mills were ever built. The toll to be taken by 
the corn mills was regulated by law, in 1675. 
These facts show that more mills than one were 
erected in Pennsylvania, prior to 1683 ; and that 
the Germantown mill was built many years sub- 
sequently to the earliest one. 





Tue NAME, WasuiIncton.—Turning over an 
old Dictionary, it appears that the patroness 
of the early Methodists, the Countess of Hunt- 
ington, born 1707, who appointed the great 
Whitehead her Chaplain, was the daughter of 
Washington Shirley, Earl of Ferres. 

Washington came to see General Shirley at 
Boston, in 1856. It is said by Irving, that, dur- 
ing his stay here, he attended with great inter- 
est, the Sessions of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
which was then discussing military operations. 
At this visit to Boston, when twenty-four years 
old, “‘he received the most hospitable atten- 
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“tions from the polite and intelligent society | Assiniboins used to be posted in this spiritual 
“of the place.” It was, no doubt, at that date, | manifestation. They would strip their great 


(1756) that he danced in the old Hughes house, | medicine man, and tie him from toe to topknot,. 


nearly opposite the old South-church, lately | with buffalo thongs; then roll him in a blank- 
demolished to be replaced by a building un-/| et and tie him again, and polish off by wrap- 
worthy the site. | ping him in a buffalo robe and tying him once 
He had already acquired fame as a soldier, | more; when they would put him inside a lit- 
and his coming here had reference to his rank | tle tent, with an Indian drum, flute and water- 
as a commander, relative to other officers of | gourd by his side. In less than three minutes, 
the Colonial or Regular forces. He wasaccom-| the drum and flute would beat and toot, and 
panied by other officers, and their five-hun- | in less than five, the disenthraled savage would 
dred miles journey, from Virginia, was on horse-| walk out and make his obeisance to the wait- 
back, attended by their black servants in live- | ing crowd. 
i a wd im vs sont -— _ 18 —It is generally said that Vermont was nam- 
t se -asccaggy ate eh ee , ed from its Green Mountains. But how the 
with the Washin e ee Se oa: at name comes is not so generally understood. 
they made a aaeaien in the country , as well | A writer in the American Gansticer gives 2 
by the clattering of the hoofs of their steeds | Latin etymology, “Ver Mons, Green Mountain.’ 
in the streets of Philadelphia, New York and | oes ae emery of Oe Re. Ege Fetere, A. 


chen M. & C., by Rev. Samuel Peters, LL. D., New 
, | York, 1807, is found this very interesting ac- 

count :— 
A TrEeacuERovus Memory.—A venerable citi- “ Verdmont was a name given to the Green 


zen of Davenport, Iowa, having stated that he | Mountains, in October, 1763, by the Rev. Doc- 
voted for General Washington for President, in | “tor Peters, the first clergyman who paida 
New York, in 1788, the New York Zvening | “visit to the thirty thousand settlers in that 
Post dispels the illusion. by a brief historical “country, in the presence of Colonel Taplin, 
statement, as follows: “Colonel Willes, Colonel Judge Peters, and 
“New York did not vote at all at the first | ‘many others, who were proprietors of a large 
“Presidential election, and she was the only | “number of Townships in that Colony. The 
“State that did not. Our State was opposed | “ ceremony was performed on the top of a rock 
“tothe Constitution. Only one of our Dele-| ‘standing ona high mountain, then named 
“gates to the Convention which formed it, | ‘‘ Pisgah, because it provided to the company 
“signed it. The others withdrew from the | “aclear sight of Lake Champlain to the West, 
“Convention, and some of them, on their} “and of the Connecticut-river to the East ; and 
“return home, published an address against it | “‘ overlooked all the trees and hills in the vast 
“to the people. It was with much difficulty, ‘‘ wilderness at the South and North. 
“and only after the requisite number of States} “The baptism was performed in the follow- 
“had ratified it, that New York consented. | “ing manner and form, viz.: Priest Peters 
“The Constitution was adopted by the Con-| “stood on the pinnacle of the rock, when he 
“vention, on the seventeenth of September, | “received a bottle of spirits from Colonel Tap- 
“1787, and New York did not ratify it till the | “lin: then, haranguing the company with a 
“twenty-sixth of July, 1788. “short history of the infant settlement and 
“The first election for President was not | “the prospect of its becoming an impregna- 
“held in 1788, but in 1789; and the opposition | ‘“ ble barrier between the British Colonies in 
“of New York was so strong that she took no | “the South, and the late Colonies of the French 
“part in that eleetion. Moreover, the Presi-| “in the North, he continued, ‘We here have 
“dential Electors in New York, were never! “*met on the rock of Etam, standing on 
“chosen by the people, until 1828: before that , ‘Mount Pisgah, which makes a part of the 
“they were always appointed by the Legisla- | ‘ ‘everlasting hill, the spine of Africa, Asia, 
“ture.” “fund America, holding together the terres- 
“trial ball, and dividing the Atlantic from 
***the Pacific Ocean, to dedicate and consecrate 
‘“** this extensive wilderness to God manifested 
stood the art and mystery of “ Spiritualism,” | ‘in the flesh, and to give it a new name, 
so far at least as the rope-tying of the Daven- | “‘ worthy of the Athenians and ancient Spar- 
ports, and so forth, is concerned, a long time | “‘tans; which new name is Verd Mont, in token 
ago. A resident of Alton, Illinois, familiar | “‘that her mountains and hills shall ever be 
for years with Indian life, declares that the|‘“‘green and never die.’ 


Scraps.—It seems that the Indians under- | 


And then poured 
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“the spirits around him, and cast the the bot- 
“tle at the rock of Etam, 

“The ceremony being over, the company de- 
“scended Mount Pisgah, and took refresh- 
“ments in a log house, kept by Captain Ot- 
“ley, where they spent the night with great 
“ pleasure, 

“ After this, Priest Peters passed through 
“most of the settlements, preaching and bap- 
“tizing, for the space of eight weeks, in which 
“time he baptized nearly one thousand two 
“hundred children and adults. 

“Since Verdmont became a State, its Gene- 
“ral Assembly have seen proper to change the 
“spelling of Verdmont, Green Mountain, to 
“that of Ver-mont, Mountain of Maggots.” 


—The Philadelphia Sun has printed a hith- 
erto unpublished letter of General Anthony 
Wayne, dated at ‘“ Haverstraw, near Stony 
“Point, Oct. 1, 1780,” in which he thus refers 
to Benedict Arnold and his treachery :—‘ I 
“can’t say that I was much shocked on the oc- 
“casion. I had long known the man; as ear- 
“ly as 1776, he produced a conviction to me 
“that honor and true virtue were strangers 
“to his soul—and, however contradictory it 
“may appear, he did not posses either fortitude 
“or personal courage. He wasnaturally a cow- 
“ard, and never went into danger but when 
“stimulated by liquor, even to intoxication; 
“consequently not capable of conducting any 
“command committed to his charge.” 


—The first printing press set up in New 
Hampshire, was at Portsmouth, by Samuel 


~~ 


Fowle, Esq., of Boston, in 1755. He began the 


publication of the Mew Hampshire Gazette, | 


which purported to contain “the freshest ad- 
“vices, foreign and domestic,” and which bore 
for a heading a cut of a crow and a fox. 
Fowle having several type-metal cuts, which 
had been engraved for an Edition of sop’s Fa- 
bles, and thinking there should be something 
ornamental in the title of his Gazette, and 
finding no artist to engrave anything appro- 
ate, introduced one of these cuts designed for 
the fable of the crow and the fox. 


—Among the relics of the revolutionary 
times brought to light by the demolition of 
the old “Washington House,” in Stamford, 
Connecticut, is the following letter from Bene- 
dict Arnold to General Washington : 

.““ New York, March 7th, 1778. 

“Srr, I take this opportunity to inform your 
“Excellency that I consider myself no longer 
“acting under the commission of Congress, 
“their last (here the words were illegible) be- 
“ing my papers at West Point, you, sir, will 
“make such use as you think proper, At the 
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‘*same time I beg leave to assure your Excel- 
“lency that my attachment to the true inter- 
“est of my country is invariable, and that has 
“ever been the governing rule of my conduct 
“in this unhappy contest. 

“Thave the honor to be your Excellency’s 
“most obedient and most humble servant. 

““B, ARNOLD. 
“His Excellency GEoRGE WASHINGTON.” 


—There was a curious Boggs & Stubbs case 
once among the Congregationalists ef Connect- 
cut. Rev. Benjamin Pomeroy, D. D. of Hebron, 
was a decided “ New Light,” while the mag- 
istrates and leading men of the Colony were 
“Old Lights,” and the General Assembly en- 
acted a severe law designed to check what they 
conceived to be gross irregularities. One of 
these “irregularities” was the rambling evan- 
galistic preaching of men who felt bound to go 
about doing good. On one occasion, Doctor 
Pomeroy went to Colcbester to preach a lec- 
ture, as he honestly supposed, with the cordial 
concurrence of the Rey. Mr. Little, the Minis- 
ter of the Parish. It turned out, however, 
that this was a mistake; and on his arrival on 
the scene, Doctor Pomeroy found his friend 
in charge of the Parish so unwilling that he 
should fulfil his appointment, as actually to 
forbid him the use of his place of worship. 
As, however, a large number had collected, ex- 
pecting the service, Doctor Pomeroy, being un- 
willing that they should be disappointed, in- 
vited them into a neighboring grove, where he 
preached to them, in the face of the prohibi- 
tion of Mr. Little. The consequence was, that 
the law was putin force upon him, and—it 
reads strangely now—he was deprived of his 
stated salary fora period of seven years, in 
penalty. This was in 1742. Doctor Pomeroy 
was one of the original Trustees of Dartmouth 
College. 


XII.—NOTES. 


Tur OLp Town or DErrort.—A few months 
since, when making some inquiries, with another 
object, in the archives of one of the Government 
Departments of France, I found a very large 
map, drawn with a pen and colored, of the 
Strait of Detroit, and the settlements upon it. 
The title of the map is as follows : 

Flan topographique du Détroit et des eaux qui 
JSorment la jonction du lace Erié avec le lac St. 
Clair, dressée pour l‘intelligence des voyages du 
Général Collot dans cette partie du continent en 
1796. 

All the land grants are laid down with the ut- 
most minuteness. Unbroken lines of settlement 
extend on the West side, as far up as Lake St. 
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Clair, and on the East, as far down as the mid- 
dle of Turkey Island. But the most interesting 
feature of the map is a sketch in water colors, 
of the old town of Detroit. I caused a fac- 
simile to be made of it, and have it now before 
me. It is about fourteen inches long and eight 
wide. The appearance of the town, as seen from 
the river, is perfectly represented; the small 
French houses, surrounded by a stockade; on 
the right, the commanding officer's garden, the 
officers’ mess-louse, and, further back, the 
church ; on the left, the magazine and barracks. 
A vessel is anchored in the river, and a sail-boat 
and an Indian canoe ure gliding down with the 
stream. 

On comparing this picture with the fac-simile 
of a plan of the town and fortifications of De- 
troit, preserved in the office of the City Clerk of 
modern Detroit, and made in 1816, by F. Smith, 
to represent the condition of the place at a period 
twenty years earlier, I find some differences, but 
on the whole, a sufficient correspondence. The 
plan serves to, explain the picture, and indicates 
very well the nature of the buildings represented 
init. The tall palisade which surrounded the 
town at the time of the Pontiac War, seems to 
have given place, when the picture was made, to 
a lower one. 

General Victor Collot, by whom or for whom 
this map and picture were made, is the author of 
a book called Voyage dans le nord de l' Amérique 
en 1796, describing the valley of the Mississippi, 
with remarks on the country from a_ political, 
military, and economical point of view. An 
English translation was published in 1826. 

Boston. Francis PARKMAN. 


Tue “Aprin 11Tn,” or Yorrrown, Nores.— 
To persons formerly having a complete set of 
the issues of the Notes of the Continental Con- 
gress, the series of Notes issued on the eleventh 
of April, 1778, and consisting of four dollars, 
five dollars, six dollars, seven dollars, eight dol- 
lars, twenty dollars, thirty dollars, and forty 
dollars, next to these are those of the twentieth 
of May, 1777, consisting of two dollars, three 
dollars, four dollars, five dollars, six dollars, 
seven dollars, eight dollars, and thirty dollars ; 
and the long note of twenty dollars of the tenth 
of May, 1775, which on account of its peculiar 
shape, generally occurs broken in two and was 
probably oftener destroyed. The following, 
which we copy from the original manuscript, 
explains the scarcity of the two series : 

‘*ResoLtveD, That the following Bills be taken 
‘* out of circulation, namely the whole Emissions 
‘Sof May 20, 1777 & the 11 April 1778. That 
**they be brought in for that purpose, in the 
**manner hereafter provided, by the first day of 
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‘* June next, and not afterwards redeemable, 
‘That they be received for Debts and Taxes 
** into the Continental Treasury and into the State 
‘“* Treasury for Continental Taxes, untill the first 
‘day of June next. 
‘*That they be received until the first day of 


| ** June next into the Continental Loan Office, 


** either on Loan or to be Exchanged, at the Elec- 
“tion of the Owners, for other Bills of the like 
‘*¢ Tenor to be provided for that Purpose. 

‘* That the Bills lodged in the said offices to 
**be so exchanged, be there registered and in- 
** dented Certificates thereof, given to the Owners 
**by the respective Commissioners of the said 
** Offices. 

‘*That the Commissioners of the Loan Offi- 
‘*ces make returns to the Treasury Board imme- 
‘* diately after the first day of June next, of the 
‘** Amount of the Bills received into their respect- 
‘* ive Offices, to be exchanged as aforesaid, and 
**that proper bills to exchange the same be fur- 
‘*nished and ready to be celivered out at their 
‘* said offices within 60 days from and after the 
‘* said first day of June. 

‘*That the first mentioned Bills as they are 
‘brought into the Treasury and Loan Offices be 
‘*immediately crossed and struck through with a 
‘** circular Punch of one inch diameter, to be af- 
**terwards examincd and burned, as Congress 
‘* shall direct.” 

New York City. a. B. M. 
A Return or Caprain CusHine’s CoMPANY FOR 

May 8, 1780. Firry-oNr MEN. 


* Perez Cushing.—Carr. 

* Paul Revere.—Capr. Lrievr. 

* W" Gordon.—1* Lievt. 

* Andrew M°Intyer.—2¢ Lr. 

* John Griffith, | 

* Sam! Rawson, | 

* Thomas Kench, { 

* Nehem" Joy, J 

* W" Merriam, 

* Caleb Leach, 

* Lolo Burges, 

* Benja Nash, | 

* James M*Millian, | 

* Tho* Atcherson, [ 

* George Tate, J 

* Elias Fisher, 

* Zach" Bostwick, 

* George Wilbour, 

* Jon* Harvey, 

ohn Prentice, | Guxnzrs. 
Jn° Gyer, 


{ 
* Eben" Hollis, | 
J 


SERGTS. 


- CORPORALS. 


Bomb'pos. 


* Jacob Bull, 
* W™ Newland, 
* Jn° Adams, 
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* Jn° Spooner Barrett. —DRUMER. In this little roster of patriots, some Boston 
* Marrell Ellis. —Firrr. Genealogists may discover the Rudolph of Haps- 
* Benja Tirrell.—MaTrosseEs. burg of a thrifty family, in which event this 
* Hector McFarling, * Alex" Emes, little waif will have done good service. The 
* Thos Seymore, * Tho* Greenway, Company was of Artillery, and was stationed 
* Jn° Flackner, Jn° Barker, on the Heights of Dorchester, when the British 
* Elnathan Crapoo, Jn° McKinzey, left Boston. It contains the name of Paul Re- 
James Thomas, * Jacob Smith, vere, and shows that he was present on this par- 
* William Kettly, * Jn° McConwell, ticular cighth day of May, while James Thomas, 
* Jn° Beam, * James Cushing, and the three Johns, Barker, McKinzey, and 
* Simeon Ward, * W™ Griffiths, Prentice, seem to have been otherwise occupied 
* Rich* Merridith, * Josiah Harris, at the time of roll-call. 
* W" Sadler, * Benja Brown, | New York Ciry. T. B.-m. 
* Tsuac Solindine, * Elisha Hunts. 
* Jn° Brown, | 


PerkEz CusninG, Captain. 


EXTRACT FROM AN Oprrvuary REcoRD 1x NORRIDGEWOCK, IN THE County OF SoMERSET, MAINE, 
FROM 1832 To 1867, 35 YEARS. 
No. |/Under|Over 10'Over} Average {Ratio per Remarks. 
‘} Died) 10. junder80) 80. eee. | census. 
1832 | 12 
1883 | 14 
1834} 10, 


Year. 
not known, | 1 to 144 | 
do. 1 to 121 
e to 171 
to 285 | The highest grade of health, in 1835, one 
to 244 to 285. 
to. 131 
to 55 | Mrs. Adams died in 1811, aged 105. 
to 171 | Amos Adams, 98, her son. 
to 169 | Amos Adams, 92, his son, 1859. 
to 143 
to 97 
to 92 
to 60 
to 109 
to 54 
to 838 
to 92 
to 88 
to 92 | One aged 100 years 9 months. 
to 108 
to 100 | One 89, one 93, one 91, two 87. 
to 70 | In 1853, two over 90, one 86, one 85. 
to 58 | In 1854, one 89. 
to 182 | In 1855, one 86. 
to 124 | In 1856, 88, 82 and 80. 
to 65 | In 1857, 82 and 81. 

55 | In 1858, 96, 86, 86, 85, 80. 

58 | In 1859, 92, 84, 83, 80, 80. 

94 | In 1860, none over 80. 

91 | In 1861, one 89. 

88 | In 1862, 92 years 9 months,'88, 82, and 90. 

58 | None over 80. 

65 | One 88. 


1885 6 
1836 7 
1887 | 138 
1838 

1839 ‘ 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1845 
1844 
1845 
1846 20 
1847 2 H 13 
1848 15 
1849 2 ‘ 16 
1850 é 12 
1851 11 
1852 12 
1853 18 
1854 26 
1855 | 14 11 
1856 | 15 12 
1857 | 28 20 
1858 | 3: 20 
1859 | 382 26 
1860 | 20 15 
1861 | 22 14 
1862 | 50 27 
| 82 25 
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1864| 28 18 
1865 | 25 21 76 | Two 80. 

1866 | 23 20 86 | One 93, 92, 84. 
1867 | 81 | 20 61 | One 88, 87, 82. 
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XIII.—QUERIES. 


W8o WROTE THE Sona or Joun BRown ?—Of 
all the Songs and Battle Hymns produced during 
the Rebellion, this was incomparably the most 
inspiriting. Although possessing no great poet- 
ical merit, it was sung by millions, both in the 
camp and at the old homes of the soldiers. On 
the marches of the Union troops through the 
northern cities, for ‘‘ the front,” frequently a few 
of the best singers would lead off, while the 
whole Regiment took up the refrain, with such 
effect as to stir up, like a trumpet, the blood of 
the most apathetic, equal to the ‘‘ Marsellaise” 
during the French Revolution. When a Brigade 
of two thousand picked colored troops entered 
Richmond on the morning of its capture, they 


marched up the main street to the Capitol, to | 


this tune, the whole Brigade making the welkin 
ring with the chorus of the ‘‘ marching on” of 
the soul of John Brown. 
scenes and associations of that hour, the burn- 
ing city, the ringing chorus of the troops, and 


the evident close of the Rebellion, excited feel- | 


ings that can never be forgotten. The authors 


of both the words and the music of this famous | 


song, should be generally known. R. 


Wasuineton's BrrTHPLACcE.--What evidence 
is there that Washington was, by birth, a Vir- 


ginian ? What evidence is there that, by birth, he | descendants, as hinted at in Theodore Parker's 


was an Englishman? I ask these questions for no 
idle purpose; but because I have heard from 
those who are not accustomed to romance, jirst, 
that he was not a Virginian, by birth, and, sec- 
ondly, that he was an Englishman. 


BRonxvILLe, N. Y. Dick. 


Toe Earty GRADUATES OF HARVARD UNIVER- 
stry.—The venerable Librarian of the Universi- 
ty, in a recently issued Circular, proposes to 
publish a volume of biographical sketches of the 


tirst two hundred and twenty-five graduates of the | 


Academic Department of the University, urging 


as a reason for the proposed publication, that | 


“ they originated or urged forward the ideas and 
** principles on which our Government now rests, 


‘* and which in their expansion are agitating the | 
‘* world and ameliorating the condition of man- | 
| his ancestry, merelygsays, he was born ‘of re- 


‘* kind.” 
As the author of these remarks is a Clergy- 


man, a historian, and a gentleman, and as he has | 


access to the finest collection of material in ex- 
istence, illustrative of his suoject, he has proba- 
ble ground for his opinion ; but there are some, 
who are not thus favored, who would like to see 
some evidence of all this assertion, one of whom 
is 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y. Dick. 
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XIV.—REPLIES. 


Amepa. (ZH. M., I, vii., 129.)—In Tak Hits- 
TORICAL MaGazinE for February, the authority 
of Hakluyt is cited to show that the tree called 
Amedea or Annedda, reported to have cured 
Cartier’s followers of the scurvy, was the Sassa- 
fras. Hakluyt had no information, except that 
derived from Cartier's narrative. He apparently 
conjectures the tree to have been the Sassafras, 
because, in his time, the Sassafras was supposed 
to have curative properties. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the tree was an evergreen, as the 
Frenchmen are said to have made a decoction of 
its leaves, in the month of December, when the 
Sassafras, a decidous tree, is without leaves. Car- 
tier’s tree is described as having been as large as 
an oak. As the Pine, the Hemlock, or the Bal- 
sam-fir are not very likely to have been chosen 


| for such a purpose, I am inclined to think, 
Taken altogether, the | 


with the Canadian, Faribault, that the Spruce is 
the tree in question, its leaves having long been 
used in Canada for making decoctions for sani- 
tary or other uses. 


Boston, Mass. 7. ©. 


Dip WASHINGTON LEAVE ANY CHILDREN ?— 


| (1. M., II., vii., 127.—I don’t know how far it 


may be worth while to excite discussion on the 
subject of General Washington’s leaviny any 


Lecture. The subject, of course, is not suscepti- 
ble of direct proof; but if the following cir- 
cumstances throw any light on the subject, they 
are submitted to your discretion. In the early 
part of this century, many families from Eastern 
Virginia settled in Southern Indiana, along the 
Ohio-river, below Louisville. Among them was 
a gentleman of noble appearance, tall, and the 
exact counterpart of Washington. The old em- 
igrants who came out with him, always declared 
that he was the son of Washington. He natu- 
rally rose to the surface of society, and acquired 
an influential position in public affairs, having 
been a United States Senator, in 1812-13, and, 
afterwards, Governor of Indiana Territory for 
three years, as successor to General Harrison. 
His biography was written a few years ago by 
his son-in-law, who, instead of particularizing 


‘*spectable parentage, on the banks of the Po- 
‘*tomac, July 9, 1750." (Washington was then 
eighteen years old; married in 1759.) His bi- 
ographer adds, ‘‘ his personal appearance, both 
‘“as to form and features, was so attractive as to 
‘“be a subject of remark wherever he was 
‘*known.” He was appointed by Washington 
to a high command in General Wayne’s army, 
which gave the final blow to the power of the 
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Indians in the West, in 1794. He left a son and 
daughter, both deceased, the former never married. 


While on this subject, I will add, that George | 


W. P. Custis, the step-grandson of Washing- 
ton, has numerous children in Washington City, 
of the ‘‘ mulatto persuasion,” by slave mothers, 
some of whom have held subordinate positions 
in the Departments, for years. They are persons 
of excellent character, and take an active part in 
municipal and educational affairs. 


Wasuineaton, D.C. R. 


BATTLE OF QuEENsTOWN. (H. M. IL., vii., 
133.)—Your correspondent will find a very full 


and fair account of the Battle of Queenstown, in | 


Lossing’s History of the War of 1812, with ref- 
erences to almost every writer that has described 
it. R. 


SHERIDAN’s Ripe. (H. M,, I. vi., 362.)—It 
is said that Wharton boasted that by his Lilli- 
bullero he sang James II. off his throne and out 
of England; and it is certainly true that T. Bu- 
chanan Read, by his dashing poems, made the 
popular reputation of Sheridan—not his repu- 
tation as regards military men, for that Sheri- 
dan made for himself, by his gallantry, dash, 
appreciation of topography, or perception of 
the advantages of ground and many other great 
qualities which go to make up a grand soldier 
and captain, 
rels, honestly won, not to wish to pluck a single 
one from the brows of a subordinate, Wright, 
of the Sixth Corps, who does not wear one- 
tenth of the coronals to which he is entitied.* 
This will be referred to in another article, al- 
though it is as well to state here, that Wright's 
record is a very fine one, particularly from the 
date of the passage of the Rapidan, on the fifth 
of May, 1864, down to the final surrender of 
Lee, to which he, in no slight degree, contrib- 
uted. If there is any truth in the representation 
of the dangerous situation of our right, on the 
sixth of May, 1864, its re-establishment in a 
new and better line and the retrieval of affairs 
in that quarter were due to Wright. The vic- 
tory at Winchester was in ne small degree his; 
at Fisher’s-hill “it is said Wright alone, of all 
“Sheridan’s Lieutenants, regarded the project 
“fixed upon as feasible;” + and on Sunday, the 
second of April, 1865, Wright’s bursting on 
and cleaning out the Rebel lines, on his front, 





“Consult Cullum’s Biographical Register, etc. 11. $1060, 
pages 5-6. 

t Walker’s Vermont Brigade in the Shenandoah Valley, 
Burlington, Vermont, 1869. P. 118. Examine this work 
thoroughly, as it endeavors to do justice to Wright, pages 
16, 17, 23, 29, 80, 85, 86, 40, 41, 54, 74, 118, 116, 193, 188, 146, 
149, 156, 185, 186, 190. 


Sheridan has a sufficiency of lau- | 
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| settled the question as to Lee’s inability to hang 
| on, any longer, to Petersburg. 
The disaster at Cedar-creek is in no wise at- 
| tributable to General Wright, who was left in 
| command of the Army of the Shenandoah, while 
| Sheridan went to Washington to consult with 
Stanton, Halleck, and the military authorities 
| at the capital, in regard to detaching a portion 
of his command to reinforce Grant, and the dis- 
position of the remainder of his troops for the 
future protection of the valley. It is very 
| questionable if all the military autherities were 
| not of the opinion, that Early’s force had been 
so effectually disposed of in the battle of Fish- 
er’s-hill, that no farther aggressive movement of 
importance was to be apprehended from it. 

Before leaving his army, Sheridan posted it, 
|so that if there was any error in the selection 

of the position, that does not rest upon Wright. 
| Moreover, Wright is not chargeable with any of 
| the blame of the surprise by Early. He had 
| urged a thorough reconnoissance of the country 
'in front. This was maile, but did not satisfy 
| him. His soldierly instincts told him that the 
| reconnoissance had only been partial and re- 

stricted, not extensive and thorough. He or- 
! dered two others, which were to start out the 
(very morning that Early burst in upon the 
Union camps.* 

Although Sheridan’s army comprised a great 
many first-class veteran troops, it likewise con- 
tained a large number of fresh recruits who 
were soldiers in nothing but the possession of 
the name, the uniform, a musket and accoutre- 
ments, and personal courage. The writer had 
two young men in his employment, one of whom 
copied this very article. who, tempted to enlist 
by the heavy, bounty offered in the Summer of 
1864, were mustered in on the ninth of Septem- 
ber; joined their Regiment—the One Hundred 
and Twenty-eighth New York Volunteers—on 
the night of the seventeenth of October; and, al- 
though they had only been drilled a few times, 
were out on picket, on the morning of the nine- 
teenth, when Early surprised the Union troops. 
What comprehension of their duty, as outposts, 
could be expected of young men, however de- 
sirous of performing honest service, who had 
only been nominal soldiers a little over a month, 
and had only had arms in their hands for a few 
days? One of the party, from the same neigh- 
borhood, who was detailed for picket duty on 
this occasion, could not go because he had not 
actually as yet received a musket. Such was 
the composition of a portion of the picket line, 
thrown out to guard our army against the at- 


* See Histontcat Magaztye, IL, vi., 279—November, 
1869—for Wright’s Report of the Battle of Cedar-creek, in 
| regard to these reconnoissances. 
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| 
tack of a vigilant and enterprising army of | 
veterans, commanded by bold and experienced | 


Generals, especially that John B. Gordon, who 
shared with the fiery litt!e Mahone, the last glo- 
ries of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
was, itis said, who devised this attack ; although 


due credit must be given to Early for accepting | 


his plan and carrying it into execution. 

As is well known, Early’s surprise was com- 
plete. Our troops upon the left, in fact, half 
the Army streamed to the rear, some in rout, 
some in confusion, all trying to escape what 
seemed an irreparable disaster. 


Meanwhile, Wright, although he had fallen | 
back froni one and a half to two miles beyond | 
Middletown, and from six to seven miles from | 


the position in which the Union Army had been 
snrprised, had neither lost heart nor head. 
There he reorganized his forces, got his troops 
well in hand, and assumed a strong position ; 
first to arrest any further aggressive moyement 
of the rebels; second, to begin a counter-ag- 
gression and win back all that they had won. 
This was from ten to eleven, A. M. 


The same night that Early was crossing the | 


mountains, under cover of the fog, to surprise 
his, the Union, Army, Sheridan was sleeping at 
Winchester, which was from eighteen to twenty 
miles away from it. 
thus far, from Washington, and was accompanied 
by two engineer officers—Brevet Brigadier-gen- 
eral (then Colonel) George Thom, (Cullum’s Bi- 
ographical Register, 1,575, § 992.) and Brevet 


Brigadier-general (then Major) Barton S. Alex- | 


ander (Zbid, 242, § 1,117,)—who had been sent 
back with him: the first to make a reconnois- 


sance of the Shenandoah-valley; the second as 
consulting Engineer to the Army operating in | 

° | 
that valley. Sheriden, Thom, Alexander, James | 


W. Forsyth (Brevet Brigadier-general, then 
Colonel and Chief-of-staff to Sheridan—Jdid, 
2,434, §1,738,) with an escort, started out, after 
breakfast, on the morniag of the nineteenth of 
October, to join the Army at Cedar-creek. Thom 
and Alexander, if not the whole party, were 
mounted on horses which they obtained from 
the Quarter-master at Winchester. They had 
ridden about four miles, as far as Kerns or Kerr- 
town, when they began to meet stragglers from 
the battle-field, but not in any number. About 
four miles further on, they encountered a disor- 


dered train, including Sherican’s headquarter | 


wagons, whipping to the rear, and a flood of 
fugitives. Thus about eight miles had been 


passed over, leaving only four miles more be- | 


tween this point and the position Wright had 
already assumed, ¢. ¢., that to which he had 
fallen back to reorganize and get ready to renew 
the battle. These few lines convert into matter- 
.of-fact prose the first five graphic but simple 


He it | 


He had returned thither, | 
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imaginary verses of Reed’s beautiful poem.* 
At this point, Sheridan quitted the party and 
rode ahead with a few troopers. He left Thom, 
Alexander and Forsyth, with the rest of his es- 
cort, to stop the flight, turn back the runa- 
ways, and restore something like order. These 
officers deployed the escort about ten paces 


| apart, something like a closed-up chain of pick- 


ets or videttes across the plain, constituting the 
valley proper; and, by determination and sever- 


| ity, stopped the flood of fleeing men, then and 


there. They used their swords and _ sabres 
without much compunction; and Forsyth, see- 
ing a wagon loaded with skulkers or malinger- 
ers, thrust his sword through the canvas cover 
into the pile of living bodies within. 

Sheridan, as stated, rode on ahead alone, or 
with only a few Cavalry-men of his escort. He 
did not stop to rally the crowd. He left that 
to the officers above mentioned, who had thus 
far accompanied him. He did not carry on 
with him, back to the field, a stream of enthu- 
siastic men, infused with new courage and renew- 
ed in vigor by his influence. He simply joined 
General Wright, all ready to go in, without add- 
ing any reinforcement except his own right 
good willand effective presence. Wright, badly 
wounded, “bleeding like an ox,” and covered 
with blood, received Sheridan with a remark to 
the effect that they were “all ready to go ahead, 
“and would lick Early out of his boots.” This 
idea Sheridan endorsed in similar but more em- 
phatic language.+ 

This again converts into plain prose the last 
two stirring verses of Read’s enthusiastic po- 
etic inspiration. 

In regard to the number of men that Early 
had, there is, it is to be feared, a little exagger- 
ation. A friend of the writer, a loyal West 
Virginian, a gentleman of veracity, conscripted 
and forced into the rebel ranks—a man of edu- 
cation, and able to judge—would lead the wri- 
ter to believe that Early had ten thousand 
men.t This is corroborated by other officers, 
and tallies, in a measure, with Early’s Reports 
and publication,§ which one of our most es- 
teemed, unprejudiced, and experienced regular 
officers, a General, said bore the impress of 


| truth, 


General —— had aconversation with a rebel 


 S 


* The Boys in Biue, Sheridan’s Ride, by T. Buchanan 
Read, 125-187. 

See Piatt on Sheridan's Ride, Hrstontcat Macazine, IL, 
vi., 862, 868—December, 1869. 

t Walker’s Vermont Brigade in the Shenandoah Valley, 
Chap. xii., Cedar Creek: but particularly pages 148-149, 
“ confirming Wright’s dispositions.” 

t See Hisrortoat MaGagrxe, IL, vi., 857, 8358—December, 
1869. 

§ A Memoir cf the last year of the War, ete., contain- 
ing an account of the operations of his command im the 
years 1864 and 1865, Lynchburg: 1867. 
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Surgeon, who was in attendance upon the rebel | 


General Ramseur, who was mortally wounded in 
theengagement, and died during the night. This 
Surgeon remarked that “ All went well enough 
“with the rebels till they fell to eating and 
“plundering in the captured Union camps; ” 
and he added, in the course of conversation, that 
he ( 
“ officers came to learn the real facts in regard 
“to the scanty force with which 
“ made his daring, if not desperate, venture.” 
This little statement is not made to detract 
in the slightest measure from the credit due to 
Sheridan for anything that he did, but simply 
to vindicate Wright and the truth of history. 
Wright—one of the ablest of our Generals and 
most modest of true gentlemen-—has never come, 
and will not suffer himself to be brought, for- 


ward, as most officers similarly situated would | 


have done, to enlighten the public as to the real 
facts of the case—no, not even when the con- 
trary was declaimed or sung, under his very 


the Army of the Potomac. 
The mention of this fact and friendship for 
Wright ledito the preparation of this article, 


and an appeal to the generosity and judgment | 


of the public. ANCHOR. 


Tue SAXDEMANIANS. 
51 


I, 


(HI. M., IL, vi., 222; vii., 


ro 


we 


The society owns a small house of worship | 5, Sandemaniem, Adams's View of Religion, etc. 


here; but there in only a handful who gather 
there on the Sabbath. Their ordained Elders 
are both dead ; and they are, at present, on that 
account, imperfectly organized, 

They have always been an excellent people; 
kind to one another; caring for their own poor; 
and never offensive in their forwardness to de- 
clare their opinions. 


I have been told that this is the only Sandc- | 
manian Church now existing in the United | 


States; but I cannot vouch for the truth of it. 
A. L. Frisnre, 
Danbury, Conn. 


il, 


Tue SANDEMANIANS.—This sect are known in 
Scotland, as “ Glasites,” after its founder, Rey. 
John Glas, the father-in-law of Robert Sande- 


man, who was only a follower and co-laborer of 


the former. 

They were Independants, in the mode of 
Church Government; Calvinists, of the strict- 
est class, in their doctrines; and, in their prac- 
tice, they condemned the union of Church and 
State; they administer the Lord's Supper, 
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) “ would be surprised, when the Union | 


| cal of Liberty.” 


Pastor of First Church. | x s , , 
| to placing his effigy on the coin; and the pre- 
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weekly, as the Campbellites do; they hold 
“ love-feasts,” consisting of substantial dinners, 
at each others houses, at which all are required 
to be present; they recognize the “kiss of 
“charity,” which is given on the admission of 
a new member and on other occasions; they 
collect alms for their poor and the support of 
the Church, before the administration of the 


| Lord’s Supper; they abstain from the use of 
arly had | 
| each other’s feet; they hold to a community of 


blood and things strangled, as food; they wash 


goods, so far as that every one is to consider all 
that he has in his possession is liable to the 
calls of the poor and the Church; and they 


| discountenance the accumulation of property, 


for future and uncertain use; they do not dis- 
approve innocent amusements; they consider a 
lot to be sacred, and thus disapprove lotteries 
and games of chance; they require a plurality 
of Elders in each Church, and the presence of 
both in every act of discipline and in the ad- 


| ministration uf the Lord’s Supper; they hold 
nose, at a recent celebration in Philadelphia, of 


no communion with other denominations; und 


| they absolutely require unanimity in every 


transaction. 
There is remaining only one Church of this 
denomination, in this country—that at Danbury, 


| Connecticut; and that is understood to be a fee- 
| ble one. 


The curious in such matters may earn more of 
the Sandemanians and their opponents, by con- 
sulting Glas’s Z'estimony of’ the King of Martyrs, 
Sandeman's Some thoughts on Christianity and 
Letters on Theron and Aspasio, Fuller's Letters 


THE CONTEST CONCERNING THE Mint. (JI. 
M., II., vii.,14.),—You are aware that the Act 


| instituting the Mint, April 2, 1792, required, 


on the coin, simply “an impression emblemati- 
These very general terms 
seem to give 2 large “liberty” of device; but, 
in truth, nothing is harder than to get up a suit- 
able emblem. It has, therefore, been a matter 


| of debate, from that day to this. 


It is well known that Washington oljected 


vailing opinion has always concurred with him, 
in that matter. 
Jas. Potuock, Director. 
U. 8. Mint, Phila. 


THe Franxiin Stature. (2. M., IL, viii., 
13, 14.,—The Statue of Doctor Franklin still 
stands in front of this Library. It was pre- 
sented by William Bingham, on the fourth of 
April, 1792. 
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I find the following Minute in our Records of | explain any verval discrepancies in the copies, 
the offer and acceptance of the Statue: as published. 

“At a meeting of the Directors, April 5,| PHILADELPHIA. .p 
1792: 

“A letter from William Bingham, Esq., to 
“the Directors of the Library Company of | BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CONGRESSIONAL PUBLICA- 
“ Philadelphia was read, informing of the arri- | TtoNs.—‘‘ RencTELF” is informed that no print- 
“val of a statue of Dr. Franklin, and request- | ed list of the publications of the United States 
“ing their acceptance thereof, and testifying Government exists, that is even approximately 
“his friendship to the Institution; whereupon, | complete. The wretched system that has al- 
“the Secretary was directed to return an answer | ways prevailed of printing Congressional Decu- 
“ thereto, informing him of their acceptance of | ments for hap-hazard distribution, and the care- 
“his valuable present, and expressive of their | less custody of the reserves of public documents, 


“thanks for the same.” | at Washington, has resulted in the fact that no 
Luoyp P. Sarru, Librarian. complete set of Government publications exists, 

Lrprary Co. oF PHILADELPHIA. anywhere. Two great fires (in 1814 and 1851) 
[I once saw a negro woman bowing and destroyed nearly all of these documents that 
couriesying to this statue. | were in the Library of Congress. The present 


Librarian, we understand, would long since have 

prepared and printed a full catalogue of public 

=e ‘ ., | documents, had the materials existed from which 

pfs Boma Taos Me Te oe partie Haaaet eer 
tory of this family, may find material on that | ‘tives has the largest collection of Congressional 
saijeee in Mr. Hinman’s Connecticut Settlers, | Documents that exists ; but even this is far from 
261 Noo Ragland Historical and ean. being complete, wanting a large part of the early 
ener po be xv., 2246: Savage's Genea- files and nearly all the numerous publications of 
legion! Dictionary, i 207: Schroeder's Memo- | the Departments and Bureaus of the Government. 
rial of Mrs. F. A. Boardman, 888-415; Cap- | . As the Government has never printed any list of 
tain George H. Preble’s unpublished Genealogi- its publications, and the Documents have always 
cal. Sketch of the Fir st Three Generations of been bound in what may be termed the ‘‘ conglom- 


Prebles in America. 252: etc ‘*erate” style, the difficulties in the way of com- 
2 5 2: ~ ; ° att ‘ 4 ad : ° 
Baonxvitie, N. Y. ian pleting a set of them are formidable, and, in fact, 


to a man of ordinary time and patience, insur- 
mountable. More than two-thirds of them are 
e 2 ‘* out of print ;” and the few second-hand book- 
DUANE AND DUANESBURGH, NEW YORK. | geliors who buy them, find so little motive to 
(H. M., I, v., 336.)—Duanesburgh, in Schenec- keep them on hand, that they nearly all find a 
tady-county, was founded by James Duane, a speedy grave in the ‘vaults of the paper-maker. 
Member of C ongress during the Revolution, | By the law of February, 1859, the Secretary of 
afterwards Mayor of New York and Judge of | the Interior was charged with the custody of the 
the United States Circuit Court in that city. I) entire reserve of Public Documents ; and it was 
have seen it stated that he built a Protestant made his duty to receive from the Departments 
Episcopal Church in Schenectady, at his own | ang public offices all which did not belong to 
expense. ‘ : : some existing library, and to distribute them in 
The township of Duane, in Franklin-county, pursuance of ex xisting laws. Under this Statute, 
New York, derived its name, as I have always | the books are better protected than formerly ; but 
understood, from the fact that he owned the | they are utterly useless to the public. ‘This re- 
territory of which it is composed. Some of his | gerye will serve to supply deficiencies caused by 
family were carrying on the mining of iron fire, etc., in the Government and-State Libraries, 
there, a few years ago. S. P. and each new Territory has a claim upon it for so 
much of a set of certain public documents as can 
besupplied. Two or three times during the War, 
an attempt was made in Congress to distribute 
these reserves, by a kind of “grab game,” among 
| the members; and a Joint Resolution to that effect 
there were two manuscripts written by Doctor | actually passed, but the Secretary reported that 
Franklin, differing slightly. In addition to | an equal distribution was entirely impracticable, 
this, Doctor Franklin’s autobiography was | and the attempt failed. 
translated into French and afterwards re-trans-| How much better it would be to have all Gov- 
lated into English. These facts will suffice to | ernment Documents sold at cost, to those who 


Dip Doctor FRANKLIN WRITE TWO AUTOBI- 
oGRAPHIES? (H. M., IL., v., 336.) —The volume 
recently edited by Mr. Bigelow shows that 
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want them, by printed price-lists, thus supplying 

legitimate demands and utilising the information | 
they contain, instead of making a foolish gift- 

book enterprize of our public printing, and load- 
ing the mails with costly lumber, which is sold | 
for waste-paper by most of the recipients! This 

gross waste of the public money has long been a 

public scandal ; and the present Congress should | 
reform it. 

As these Government publications will become 
of increasing importance with the growth of the 
historical spirit in the country, it may prove in- 
teresting to indicate what sources of information 
exist as to their nature and extent. 


1. The revised edition of T’he Constitution 


of the United States, by W. Hickey, contains a | 
valuable and nearly accurate list of the several | 
classes of publications issued in connection with | 


Governmental affairs of the United States, from 
1789 to 1850. Without giving any details of the 


long and intricate sets of public documents, of a | 
miscellaneous character, issued at each Session of | 
Congress, it supplies a useful outline of the scope 


of various special publications ; and gives a list 
of the (very imperfect) indexes to Executive Doc- 
uments, which have been printed, from time to 
time. This table will be fonnd on pp. 452-471 


of the Edition of 1851, of Hickey’s Constitution. | 


2, The completest index to the Public Docu- 


ments of the United States which has appeared in | 
print, isin the Jndex to the Catalogue of Books | 
in the Bates Hall of the Public Library of Boston, | 
It is arranged topically, in one | 


issued in 1865. 
alphabet, and covers the period from 1823 to 
1859. Itis preceded by a list of Congressional 
Documents, in that library, from the first Con- 
gress (1789) to the 25th (1858). 


published. The Alphabetical Index of Subjects, 


moreover, is not exhaustive, but a selection from | 


the mass. Still, both these Catalogues are of 
great value to all seeking information in one of 
the obscurest and most intricate problems in 
modern Bibliography. 


Tur Prnerm Fatruers. (H. M., IL, vii., 56.) 
—In the last January number of the HistortcaL 
Magazine, ‘*E. D. N.” heads an article ‘* Ply- 


‘‘mouth Puritans,” in which he takes to task | 


Benjamin Scott, Chamberlain of London, for 
having ‘‘in 1866, before the Friends’ Institute of 
‘*that City, supported the historical proposition, 
“that the Pilgrim Fathers were not Puritans, 
‘but Separatists;” he charges Mr. Scott and 
Doctor Waddington, who endorses the proposi- 
tion, with ignorance on the subject; and he 
quotes King James I. in proof of that ignorance. 

This certainly is drawing rather liberally upon 


This, however, | 
is not complete, as neither the Boston Library | 
nor any other has a full set of all Documents | 


the credulity of the readers of Tne Hisrorica, 
MAGAZINE, to introduce such a witness to invali- 
date the historical knowledge of so erudite a 
writer as Benjamin Scott, or to overthrow the 
profound scholarship of Doctor Waddington. 
Hitherto, no historian has presumed to quote 
James I. as credible authority in matters of his- 
torical fact. It has been left to the Historian of 


| Minnesota to introduce an historical witness of 
| whom his biographer writes, ‘* James, notwith- 
| ‘* standing all his boasted learning, was defective 


| **in history, the knowledge of which is most 
| **necessary for princes. 


I : He had so little skill 
‘¢in this, that he knew not the state and condi- 


‘tion of so near a country to him as Denmark : 
‘nor was he acquainted with the rank the Kings 
‘‘of it bore in Christendom. . . . "Tis amazin; 
‘*that any one of James’s elevated station should 
‘*be so grossly ignorant.” Burnet tells us he 
‘**was become the scorn of the age; and while 
‘*hungry writers flatter him out of measure at 
‘*home, he was despised by all abroad as a pe- 
| ‘dant without judgment.” Lord Bolinbroke 
| observes of him, ‘‘ He passed for a weak prince 
| “and an ill man, and fell into all the contempt, 
| ** wherein his memory remains to this day.” The 
| Abbe Raynal says of him, ‘‘ when he wanted to 
‘*be good he was only weak ; a divine and he 
‘was only a fanatic; « philosopher and he was 
‘‘only extravagant ; a doctor and he was only a 
“* pedant.” Sir Anthony Weldon asserts of him 
‘* wise in small things but a foole in weighty af- 
‘*faires.” Lingard closes his history of James 
| I. thus: ‘‘ posterity has agreed to consider him 
| **asa weak and prodigal King, a vain and logua- 
| ‘cious pedant.” Yet James I. is the only wit- 
ness E. D. N. brings forward to prove the igno- 
rance of Scott and Waddington. z 
Those who take an interest in the history of 
| the Pilgrim Fathers, will do well to first read the 
Lecture of Benjamin Scott, which may be 
found in the HistortcaL MaGaztne for 1867, 
Second Series, Vol. I., page 261; they will then 
be better able to judge whether the research of 
the learned lecturer and the reliable authorities 
he adduces are to be ignored by the Basilicon 
| Doran of James I., which Harris says ‘‘ contains 
| **some tolerable things, but intermixed with 
‘¢ strange passages ; those relating to the Clergy 
| <* whom he opprobriously terms Puritans.” ; 
Doctor Balanqual, Chaplain to James I. and a 
| bitter enemy to all Non-Conformists, is said to 
| have written a portion at least of the Basilicon 
| Doron ; and it is not improbable he wrote that 
| portion refered to by E. D. N., by which he pro- 
poses to establish the ignorance of Scott and 
Waddington. The learned critic, Gatakar, seems 
|to have entertained the opinion that James was 
|not the author of Basilicon Doran. He says, 
' «King James, a prince of more policy than pui- 
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**sance . 


‘“advisedly read . . . may easily descry a de- 
** sign carried all along in it, to ingratiate him- 
“self with the Popish side bitterly ex- 
‘* pressed himself in high terms against the poor 
** Puritans. Howbeit . . . he prefixed a preface 
**to his book, then reprinted, wherein on his 
‘* honor he protesteth, that by the name of Puri- 


** tans he meant not all preachers in general, or | 


** others that misliked the ceremonies, as badges 


‘‘ of Popery, and the episcopacie, as smelling of | 


‘*a papal supremacie”—thus disclaiming and 
repudiating in the reprint of his book, the poor 
authority upon which E. D. N. rests to invali- 
date ‘‘the historical proposition, that the Pil- 
‘*‘ grim Fathers were not Puritans but ‘Separat- 
‘* ists.” 

The bearing of the tractate of James I. against 
Vorstius is not apparent, as Mr. Scott does not 
discuss the origin of the term ‘‘ Puritan.” Har- 
ris says ‘‘This declaration of James against 
*¢ Yorstius was held in small account.” 

No one believes (except E. D. N.) the Puritans 
*‘ borrowed their name,” as asserted by James, 
from the ‘‘ Puritanes.” Historians agree that the 
name of Puritan was given the sect, in contempt, 
by their enemies, to cast odium upon them, as 
the adversaries of the Friends gave them the 
name of Quaker, in derision. 

The Lecture of Mr. Scott has been in print, 
both in England and America, for some three or 
four years, and no attempt (save the abortive 
one of E. D. N.) has been made on either side 
the Atlantic to controvert what he affirmed in 
his discourse. We occasionally have a discourse 
on Forefathers-day or the fourth of July, from 
some zealous Puritan, in which the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers are placed in the front rank of the sect and 
glorified as Puritans, while iittle is said of the 
real Puritans of New England. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. M. B. S. 


Tue Deatu oF CoLONEL DAHLGREN. (ii. M., 
Il., vi., 361.) * * * In compliance with 
your request, and solely because it seems to be 
an unprejudiced one, I transmit my recollections 
of Colonel Dahlgren’s raid, that they may be 
placed within the reach of those ‘* who respect 
‘the truth for its own sake.” 

February, 1864, found General Lee’s Army 
wintering along the line of the Rapidan, in Or- 
ange-county, Virginia. General Meade’s oppos- 
ing Army were in winter quarters, in Culpepper- 
county, on the line of the Rappahannock. 

During the latter part of that month, General 
Kilpatrick, a Cavalry Division Commander of 
the latter, essayed a coup de main upon Rich- 
mond, the ‘‘ objective point” of his Command- 


. « penned, or owned at least, a book | 
**entitled Basilicon Doran, which whoso shall | 








er-in-Chief. Colonel Dahlgren was a subordi- 
nate officer, on that expedition. Kilpatrick's 
idea was, secretly leaving his Army, to clear 
General Lee’s right flank well, and, by a forced 


| march, with picked men and horses, appear be- 


fore the western defences of Richmond, and en- 
ter its back door without even knocking. Com- 
bined with his movement, was a diversion made 
by General Custer around General Lee's left 
flank, which drew after it, as was intended, what 
Cavalry General Lee had at that time with his 
Army. 

Kilpatrick's route and the progress made on it 
were known in Richmond, so that when he ar- 
rived at the outer line of defences, quite a num- 
ber of people were there to welcome hin. I was 
in the city at the time, in person only, (a portion 
of my Cavalry being with the Army, and a por- 
tion off, wintering in the interior of the State, 
where forage was more abundant,) and rode out 
to the line of fortifications, witnessing Kilpat- 
rick’s departure after a brief stay, and a few 
shots fired from his artillery. There was no Cav- 
alry to pursue him with; and his return march, 
as far as I know, was unmolested. 

Colonel Ulric Dahlgren’s command was de- 
tached from the main body under Kilpatrick, 
with the intention, it was presumed, of crossing 
James-river, some Gistance above Richmond ; re- 
leasing the Federal prisoners at Belle Isle; and, by 
entering Richmond from the South or Peters- 
burg side, form again a junction with Kilpatrick. 
James-river was high; and, without attempting 
its passage, Colonel Dahlgren moved down its 
North bank, doubtless with the expectation of 
finding and uniting with Kilpatrick in Rich- 
mond. The latter, however, had left hirs and 
his small force to take care of themselves. It 
resolved itself then into a case of sauve qui peut. 
Dividing into smaller parties, to facilitate their 
escape, Dahlgren, at the head of one of them, at- 
tempted to return through King and Queen-coun- 
ty, but was killed, as far as I know and belieze, 
at the point and in the manner described in the 
minute statement of Edward W. Halbach, of 
Stevensville, in that County. His statement can 
be found upon page 504 in the Lost Cause. 

I was still in Richmond, when, on the second 
morning after Colonel Dahlgren’s death, Lieu- 
tenant James Pollard of the Ninth Virginia Cav- 
alry, brought me some papers and an artificial 
leg, which he said had been taken from the body 
of one of the officers of the enemy named Dahl- 
gren, and who had been killed in King and 
Queen-county. Pollard was one of my officers, 
accidentally in that vicinity at the time, and 
hence brought the papers jirst tome. Upon as- 
certaining their contents, I immediately took 
them to Mr. Davis. Admitted to his private of- 
fice, I found no one but Mr. Benjamin, a mem- 
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ber of his Cabinet, with him. The papers were 
handed him, and he read them aloud in our 
presence, making no comment save a laughing 
remark, when he came to the sentence, *‘ Jeff 
** Davis and Cabinet must be killed on the spot,” 
‘‘That means you, Mr. Benjamin.” By Mr. Da- | 
vis’s direction, I then carried them to General 
Cooper, the Adjutant-general of the Army, to he | 
filed in his office. I never saw them but once 
afterwards, when I took them out of the Adju- 
tant-general’s office, to see if copies of them, | 
which had appeared in the Richmond papers, 
were correct, and immediately returned them 
again. The artificial leg was given to some Ar- 
my Surgeons, to be used asa model. Colonel 
Dahlgren’s body was brought tu Richmond, and 
buried, I heard, somewhere near the York-river | 
Railroad Depot ; but by whom or by whose order | 
I don’t know, nor have I ever heard anything 
more about it. 

And now tv sum up—It is the universal belief 
of the Southern people, that when General Kil- 
patrick and Colonel Dahlgren attempted their 
coup de main upon. Richmond, in 1864, it was 
done with a view, whilst holding the city tem- 
porarily, to release the Federal prisoners; to 
*« destroy and burn the hateful city;” and to ‘‘ kill 
‘Jeff Davis and Cabinet on the spot.” Rich- 
mond, at that time, was filled with refugee ladies 


and children, whose husbands and parents were 
away in the armies ; and the South was naturally 
filled with indignation at the exposé of the ob- 


ject of the expedition. To use a trite expression 
—Put the shoe on the other foot—Let the North 
imagine General Early’s body to be found in the 
vicinity of Washington, when his forces retired 
from there in July of the same year, with orders 


| © movement. 





upon it, to his troops, to ‘‘ destroy and burn the 
‘‘ hateful city,” ‘‘ kill” Abe Lincoln ‘‘ and Cab- 
‘inet on the spot”—‘‘ exhorting” long pent-up 
prisoners, with long pent-up revengeful feclings, 
to doit. Iask, would his remains be taken up 
tenderly and interred in the Congressional Bury- 
ing Ground and his memory be cherished as a 
‘murdered martyred hero?” The best men of 
the North, now, in their cooler moments, may try 


to disabuse their minds of such an idea; but.it |. 


is a fact that any officer who could, at that time, 
have informed the Northern public that he had 
captured and destroyed Richmond and killed 
‘* Jeff Davis and Cabinet on the spot,” the Pres- 
idency of the United States would have been but 
meagre compensation for him, in the hearts of the 
masses of the people. 

Personally, as a man educated to be a soldier, 
I deplore Colonel Ulric Dahlgren’s sad fate. He 
was a young man, full of hope, of undoubted 
pluck, and inspired with hatred of ‘ rebels.” 
Fired by ambition and longing to be at the head 
of ‘‘the braves who swept through the city of 
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‘* Richmond,” bis courage and enthusiasm over- 
flowed, and his naturaliy generous feelings were 
drowned. His memoranda and address to his 


| troops were probably based upon the general in- 


structions tu the whole command. 

The conception of the Expedition, I have 
heard, since the War, originated in General Kil- 
patrick’s brain. It furnishes the best specimen 
of Cavalry marching, upon the Federal side, I 


| know of during the War, for great celerity with 


proper relief to men and horses; but it showed 
upon the part of somebody, a most culpable want 
of knowledge of data upon which to base such 
I know no time during the War, 
when Richmond, with its admirable circumval- 


| lating defences, forewarned or not, could have 


been taken by a Division of Cavalry. 

Accompanying this you will find a correct copy 
of the memoranda found upon Colonel Dahl- 
gren’s body, and a copy of my letter to General 
Cooper, transmitting his note-book. A true copy 
of the original of his Address to his troop can 
be found upon page 502 of the Lost Cause. 

I have only to add, in conclusion, that what 
appeared in the Richmond papers of that period, 
as the ‘*‘ Dahlgren papers,” was correctly taken 
from the papers I carried in person to Mr. Davis; 
and that those papers were not added to or 
changed in the minutest particalar, before they 
came into my possession, as far as 1 know and 
believe, and that, from all the facts in my posses- 
sion, I have every reason to believe they were 
taken from the body of Colonel Ulric Dahlgren, 
and came to me without any alteration of any 
kind. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
Firznvuen Lrg. 


[MEMORANDA OF DAHIGREN, AS PUBLISHED IN 
Richmond Hazaminer, Apu. 1, 1864, AND RE- 
FERRED TO IN PRECEDING NoTE OF GENERAL 
LEE. ] 


Pleasonton will govern details. 

Will have details from other Commands, (four 
thousand). 

Michigan men have started. 

Col. I. H. Devereux has torpedoes. 

Hanover Junction (B. T. Johnson). 

Maryland Line. 


(Here follows a statement of the composition and 
numbers of Johnson's Command.) 


Chapin’s Farm—7 miles below Richmond. 

One Brigade (Hemton’s relieved Wise sent to 
Charleston). 

River can be forded half a mile above the City. 
No works on South side. Hospitals near them. 
River fordable. Canal can be crossed. 

Fifty men to remain on North bank, and keep 
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in communication if possible. To destroy Mills, 
Canal, and burn everything of value to the reb- 
els. Seize any large ferry boats and note all 
crossings in case we have to return that way. 


Keep us posted of any important movement of | 


the rebels, and, as we approach the city, com- 
municate with us and do not give the alarm he- 


fore they see us in possession of Belle Isle and | 
If engaged there or unsuccessful, | 


the bridge. 
they must assist in securing the bridges until we 


cross. If the ferry boat can be taken and worked, | 
Everything that cannot be se- | 
cured or made use of must be destroyed. Great | 


bring it down. 


care must be taken not to be seen or any alarm 
given. The men must he filed along off the road 
or along the maia bank. When we enter the 


city the officer must use his discretion as to when | 


to assist in crossing the bridges. 

The prisoners once loosed and the bridges 
crossed, the city must be destroyed, burning the 
public buildings, &e. 

Prisoners to go with party. 

Spike the heavy guns outside. 

Pioneers must be ready to repair, destroy &c. 
Turpentine will be provided. The pioneers must 
be ready to destroy the Richmond bridges, after 
we have all crossed, and to destroy the rail road 
near Fredericks Hall (station, artillery &c). 

* * * * * 


Fifteen men to halt at Belona Arsenal while | 


the column goes on, and destroy it. Have some 
prisoners. Then rejoin us at Richmond, leaving 
a portion to watch if anythiag follows, under a 
good officer. 

Will be notified that Custer may come. 

Main column 400. 

One hundred men will take the bridge ofter 
the Scouts, and dash through the streets and 
open the way to the front, or if it is open destroy 
every thing in the way. 

While they are on the big bridges, 100 men 
will take Belle Isle, after the Scouts instructing 
the prisoners to gut the city. The reserve (200) 
will see this fairly done and everything over, 
and then follow, destroying the bridges after 
them, but not scattering too much, and always 
having a part well in hand. 

Jeff Davis and Cabinet must be killed on the 

pot. 


[LETTER FROM GENERAL FirzaucuH LEE To Ap- 
JUTANT-GENERAL COOPER, ENCLOSING COLONEL 
DauLGRen’s NOTE-BOOK. | 

Hp. Qrs. Lee’s Drviston, Cav. Corps, A.N. V. 

Mar. 81, 1864. 
Gen. 8. CooPER, 
Adjt. & Insp. Genl. 
GENERAL, 
I have the honor to enclose to you Col. 
Dahilgren’s note book, just sent me by Col. Beale, 





| in the Abigail, Captain Hackwell, in 1635, 





Comdg 9th Va. Cavalry. Had I known of its 
existence, it would have been forwarded with 
the ‘‘ papers.” 

His name and rank is written on the first page 
with the date (probably) of his purchasing it. 
The book, amongst other memoranda, contains a 
rough pencil sketch of his address to his troops, 
differing somewhat from his pen and ink copy. 
I embrace this occasion to add, the original pa- 
pers bore no marks of alteration, nor could they 
possibly have been changed, except by the cour- 
ier who brought them to me, which is in the 
highest degree improbable ; and the publication 
of them in the daily Richmond papers, were ex- 
act copies, in every respect, of the original. 

Very Respy, 
Yr obt sert 
Frrz. LEE, 
Maj. Gen. Comdg. 


XV.—BOOKS. 


ReEceENT PUBLICATIONS. 


{Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Tar Hisrortoa, MaGazinp, are respectfully re- 
uested to forward the same. either direct to “ Henry B, 
awson, Mornisania, N, ¥.,” or to Messrs. Cuaries 
Sorrtsner & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, Neo York 
City, as shall be most convenient for them.] 


A.—PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. 


1.—Records of some of the descendants of John Fuller, 
Newton, 1644-98. Compiled from Jackson's History of 
Newton, and other sources. By Samuel C. Clarke. Bos- 
ton: 1869. Octavo, pp. 16. 

John Fuller came to America, it is supposed, 
He 
settled in Newton, Massachusetts, in 1644; be- 
came one of the largest landholders in that town ; 
and died in February, 1698, leaving s widow and 
several children, among whose descendants were 


| Judge Abraham Fuller of the Middlesex Com- 


mon Pleas, Mrs. General Hull, and James Free- 
man Clarke, D.D., of Boston. 

This genealogy has not been very minutely ex- 
tended ; nor is it brought down within the pres- 
ent century. It isa very neat little affair; and 
was printed, exclusively for private circulation, 
at the expense of the compiler and John Mc Kes- 
son, Esq., of New York, to the last-named of 
whom we are indebted for the copy now under 
notice. 


2.—Records of some of the descendants of Richard Tull, 
New Haven, 1689-1662, Compiled by Samuel C. Clarke. 
Boston: 1869. Octavo, pp. 20. 

Richard Hulls, a Carpenter by trade, was a 
Freeman, in Massachusetts, in 1684 ; removed to 
New Haven, in 1689; wasa Representative in 
the General Assembly ; and died in September, 
1662. 

Among the descendents of this Richard Hulls, 
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were Lieutenants Joseph and Samuel Hull of the 
Revolutionary Army. General William Hull, 
Commodore Isaac Hull, James Freeman Clarke, 


D.D., John McKesson —the well-known druggist | 


of New York—Lieutenant-general Joseph Wheel- 
er of the Confederate Army, etc.; and in the 
neatly-printed voiume before us, we have a pretty 
full record of the various branches of the family, 
to the present day. 

Like the tract last mentioned, this was printed, 
exclusively for private circulation, at the expense 
of the compiler and Mr. McKesson, to the latter 
of whom we are indebted for the copy which is 
before us. 
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| was adapted to the purpose for which it was em- 
| ployed, as the organic law of the Colony—main- 
| taining, also, with singular distinctness, that ‘‘ it 
‘*became necessary,” [becuuse of the inadequacy 
| of the Charter, as a Constitution of Government 
Jor the Colony, | ‘* almost from the first, to assume 
‘*powers for which no warrant can be found in 
‘*the instrument itself,” nor, he might have said, 
| in any other instrument. 
| We are gratified with this unexpected confirm- 
ation, from the bosom of the old and honored 
Massachusetts Historical Society, of all that we 
have ever said, concerning the Puritan Fathers of 
| Massachusetts and their Charter, that was in con- 
| flict with the current opinions of those men, in 


8.—The forms of issuing Letters-Patent by the Crown of | Boston; and it is none the less welcome because 


England, with some Remarks on the Massachusetts Charter 
of the 4th of March, 1628—9 ; A Paper read before the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, 21st December, 1869, by 
Charles Deane. Fifty Copies for Private Distribution Re- 
printed from the Proceedings. Cambridge: John Wilson & 
Son. 1870, Octavo, pp. 24. 

This is a remarkable paper, in view of its ori- 
gin; and we earnestly thank its learned author 
for a copy of it. 

It opens with a careful description of the form- 
alities with which Letters-Patent are created, in 
England ; and having thus laid the foundation, 
it proceeds to inquire if the Charter of Massa- 
chusetts, of the fourth of March, 1628, had been 
made to conform to the established usage. 

In presenting the answer to this portion of the 
enquiry, Mr. Deane has re-produced the Solicitor- 
general's Docket, which accompanied the King’s 
Bill and explained, in brief, the nature and con- 
tents of the proposed Charter, which was trans- 
mitted with it for the King’s signature; and he 
bravely points out, therein, the evidence of the 
King's intention, concerning the seat of the Col- 
onial Government, when he signed the Charter, 
and as bravely he disproves much of what has 
always, hitherto, been said of the transfer of the 
Government to America, by those, in New Eng- 
land, who have written on that subject. 

He next turns to the Patentees, enquiring their 
opinion of the character of the Charter which 
they had received; and, with great precision and 
particularity, he produces the evidence that they, 
too, supposed that the seat of Government was to 
remain in England. 

Having thus established the fact that the inten- 
tion of the King in granting and that of the 
Patentees in accepting this Charter were in exact 
harmony, Mr. Deane inquires, next, when and 
through what means the transfer was made to A- 
merica ; and he seems to intimate that John Win- 
throp had a leading share in this very question- 

-able transaction, and, to that extent, condemns 
him. He resolutely denies the legality of the 
transfer; and, what is equally remarkable, he 
boldly denies that the Charter, when transferred, 


it comes without having been sent for, a free-will 
offering on the altar of Truth. 

The title-page indicates the number of copies 
which were printed of this tract and the pur- 
pose for which it was thus printed; and the ty- 
pography is such as is always seen in the handi- 
work of the Wilsons. 


4.—Contributions to @ Grammar of the Muskokee Lan- 
From the Proceedings 7 
Philadelphia: 187 


guage, By D. G. Brinton, M. D. 
the American Philosophical Society. 
Octavo, pp. [9.] 

Our respected friend and contributor, Doctor 
D. G. Brinton, has sent to us a copy of this riew 
Contribution from his pen to the literature of the 
Creek Nation; and we beg his acceptance of our 
thanks therefor. 

The work opens with a series of ‘‘ Historical 
‘* Notes,” concerning the Creeks, their locality, 
their history, their language, and their published 
literature. Next, follows a description of their 
alphabet ; followed by aseries of ‘‘ Remarks on 
‘* Buckner’s Muskokee Grammar,” not much to 
the credit of the latter ; an analysis of the struc- 
ture of Muskokee Verbs; and one of a sentence 
in Muskokee compared with the same in Choc- 
taw, showing the similarity of the two. 

These ethnological researches are exceedingly 
interesting; and, sooner or later, they must be 
productive of important results, notwithstanding 
the wideness of the field and the scarcity of la- 
borers to cultivate it. 

The tract is very neatly printed. 





5.—General Pope's Virginia Campaign of 1862. Read 
before the Cincinnati Literary Club, February 5, 1870. By 
Lewis Este Mills. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 187@. 
Octavo, pp. 82. 

This pamphlet is an olla podrida, compiled 
from General Pope’s Report of his Campaign, 
from a magazine article prepared to suit a pre- 
sumed public taste, and from two partizaa his- 
tories of the times. From the known connection 
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of the compiler with General Pope, as his Aid- 
de-camp, it may be regarded as the production 
of that General himself. 

It was read before ‘‘ The Cincinnati Literary 
“‘Club;” and the tenor of the compiler is to 
prove that Pope’s was, in plan, a very fine Cam- 


paign, but wholly marred, in execution, by cer- | 


tain officers of the Army of the Potomac, who 
withheld assistance to Pope, ‘‘ which can be ac- 


‘* counted for only upon the theory of cowardice | 
“and incompetency, petty jealousy,” |o7 Pope] | 
|and Ponds; its Geology and Mineralogy ; its 


** or premeditated treason.” 
The passionate tone of this er-parte statement, 
to say nothing of its manifest errors, will fail to 


convince those who read it dispassionately, that 
its author's account of this ‘‘successful and bril- | 


‘‘liant Virginia Campaign,” which ‘‘ missed 
*brilliancy” for the reasons already stated, is 
the material of which genuine history is com- 
posed—it might be questioned, also, if such an 
appeal is appropriate while one of the officers 
who is accused of marring success, is pressing a 
re-examination of mooted points concerning this 
Campaign, supported by statements which are 
diametrically opposite in their import, and with 
stern demands for justice. 

The history of that Campaign is not to be 
written now, nor by the actors in the events. Re- 
sults, much desired, were not accomplished, by 
reason of the failure to deliver orders in time, of 
not giving sufficient time for their execution, and 
of other controlling causes; and, instead of 
casting the blame of his disastrous defeat upon 
others, General Pope would have followed a good 
example which Napoleon afforded at Quatre 
Bras, making the best of his bad fortune and 
accepting the situation, to improve it. 

The tract was not printed for sale; and the 
beauty of its typography is in keeping with all 
the issues of its excellent Publishers. 


6.—The Agriculture and Industry of the County of Ken- 
nebec, Maine, with Notes upon its History and Natural 
History. By Samuel L. Boardman. Augusta: 1867. Oc- 
tavo, pp. vill, 3—200. 

This work is referred to, in this place, not- 
withstanding it is not a ‘‘ recent publication,” 
because of its great value, as local history of 
Maine, and of its extreme rarity, resulting from 
an awkward blunder in the press-room where it 
was printed—a plunder which will prevent its 
very existance from being known to many, even 
within Maine, unless the knowledge of it shall 
be borne to them by such notices as this. 

The author of it is the excellent Editor of The 
Maine Farmer—one of the best weekly papers 
in the country—and its pages embody the results 
of several excursions through the County, made 
during 1865, ’6, and °7, both asa recreation from 
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office duties and with a view of becoming better 
acquainted with the agricultural operations and 
other industrial pursuits of the people ; and it 
is divided into two parts—the first, historical and 
descriptive, and the last, agricultural and indus- 
trial. 

In the first of these are successively noticed 
the History of the County, from the days of the 
aboriginal possessors to the present day ; the To- 
pography of the County, and the History of the 
several Towns composing it; its Rivers, Lakes, 


Birds—by Professor Charles E. Hamlin of Wa- 
terville College ;—its Climate and Seasons—by 
Rey. William A. Drew, of Augusta—with which 
are combined Tables of Winter temperatures, at 
Gardiner, 1836 to 1864; the rain-fall, at Water- 
ville, monthly, 1850 to 1853 ; opening and closing 
of the Kennebec, at Gardiner, 1785 to 1865; 
mean temperature, monthly, 1837 to 1865, at 
Gardiner; the extremes and: range of temper- 
ature, monthly, 1837 to 1865, at Gardiner; and 
the total moisture, from rain and snow, monthly, 
1839 to 1865, at Gardiner; and its carly Agri- 
culturists. Thesecond part relates to the Agri- 


cultural and Manufacturing interests of the 
County, in which the author presents not only 
the existing interests, at the date of the work, 
but the Aistory of each is also presented, with 


great precision and minuateness. 

It will be seen that the plan which the author 
has followed, in the preparation of this volume, 
was well-considered and very comprehensive; 
and his plan was as carefully followed, in its de- 
tails, as it was carefully selected. It is, there- 
fore, one of the most complete little works, of 
its class, which we have ever seen; and it will 
serve, wherever it shall be known, to lighten the 
labors of many a weary toiler. 

It was printed for private distribution, and the 
edition was intended to number only seventy-five: 
copies ; but the clumsy pressman, in printing one 
of the signatures, counted his paper for only 
one-third the number ; and ‘* twenty-six perfect 
‘* copies ” were all that were delivered to the au- 
thor—and that number is, therefore, the limit of 
the edition. 

It makes no pretension to typographical beau- 
ty ; yet it is not less neat in its appearance than 
many of greater pretensions ; and a photograph 
of the author adds to the interest which attaches. 
to the volume, among the very few personal 
friends who have been selected to receive it. 


1.—General Fitz John Porter's Reply to Hon. Z. Chand- 
ler’s Speech in the U.S. Senate, February 21, 1870, Mor- 
ristown, N. J.: 1870. Octayo, pp. 20. 

We have already expressed our views on what 
seem to be the facts of General Porter’s case, as 
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far as those facts have been allowed to see the 
light of day; and we have not seen any reason 
to change those views to the General's disadvan- 
tage. 

‘We have before us a calm and exceedingly 
able reply to the bitter partizan Speech which the 
‘Senator from Michigan pronounced in the case, 
a few weeks since; but the odds are evidently 
too great against the General—he is owt, while 
his persecutors are in, office—and justice in his 
case, as in many others, will be smothered for 
partizan purposes. There are too many skeletons 
in the closets of many of those who ure now in 
authority, to allow the doors of those closets to 


be opened and the testimony to be expcsed, even | 


te correct a wrong, while they can carry the keys 
and keep the world in ignorance of the truth. 

For this reason, General Porter will probably 
never see the day when his case will be re-opened 
by those to whom he has recently appealed ; yet 
there may be the greater reason, in this fact, for 
the speedy publication of a complete exposition 
of the truth, with the sustaining testimony, by 
the General himself, in order that the great world 
may sit in judgment, in the case, and duly pun- 
ish the real offender, whomsoever he may be. 

We earnestly beg him to give us the testimony 
of the case; and let us see and let the world see 
wherein General Pope has dragged his shoulder- 
straps in the dirt and unfitted himself for the so- 
ciety of gentlemen—which he must have done if 
what seems to be the truth, in this case, is really 
the truth. 


8.—The National Legend of the Chahta-Muskokee 
Tribes. By D. G. Brinton, M. D. Morrisania, N. Y.: 1870, 
‘Octavo, pp. 18. 

The readers of THe Hisrentca MAGAZINE 
will remember that, in our February number, we 
presented this subject to their notice, in an elab- 
orate paper from the pen of Doctor Brinton ; and 
in the very handsome tract before us, we have 
that interesting paper, in a distinct form, fur 
library use. 


The edition numbered less than two hundred 


copies; and it was printed exclusively for pri- 
vate circulation among the friends of the Author 
and Publisher. 


B.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES. 


9.—Collections of the New York Historical Society for 
the year 1869, Publication Fund Series. New York: 
Printed for the Society. 1870. Octavo, pp. xv, 560. 

Several years since, the Society authorized the 
establishment of a fund for publishing the his- 
torical material which had accumulated in its 
Library; and the volume before us is the second 
of that series of publications. It opens with a 
collection of papers, chiefly from those of the 
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Earl of Clarendon, relative to the affairs in 
America, and descriptive of the Colonies there, 
| 1662-1667. They are exceedingly important, 
| as original authority, concerning the origin, 
progress, and results of the Royal Commission 
| of 1664 and the Colonial policy of Clarendon’s 
| Administration. They are from the unpublished 
| treasures of the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, 
| England ; and were obtained therefrom by Doc- 
| tor Moore, the Librarian of the Society, by whom 
they were placed in the hands of the Committee, 
| for publication in this volume. Next, we find 
' two tracts on the early history of New York— 
| one relating to the destruction of Schenectady ; 
the other is an argument against certain arbitrary 
measures of the Bellomont Administration in the 
Colony. Both are interesting to students of New 
York history. A collection of ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
‘Documents ” follows, in which are found an 
important letter of Lieutenant-governor Colden, 
on Smith’s History of New York, and a series of 
papers respecting Plowden’s New Alhion—both 
very interesting to those who desire to enter into 
the niceties of our early history. Then follow 
three papers respecting the town of East Hamp- 
ton and Gardiner's Island, and one on Witchcraft 
in New York—papers which will awaken the 
spirit of every zealous Long Islander. Lastly, 
but chiefly, we have the evidence which was col- 
lected to vindicate the Territorial Rights and 
Jurisdiction of New York, to the New Hamp- 
shire Grants—a series which will serve to re-kin- 
dle all the dormant fires of Vermont's bitterest 
animosity. An elaborate Index closes the vol- 
ume. 

The contents of this volume are of the great- 
est importance to those who are engaged in the 
higher walks of historical investigation, without 
possessing much interest to any others. They 
will serve, therefore, rather as material for his- 
tory than as history itself; and, in consequence, 
they may be considered as representing an entire- 
ly different school of historical literature from 

| that represented by the papers presented in the 
last volume of the Long Island Society—the lat- 
ter aiming to be considered as history itself, the 
former merely as material from which history 
may be constructed, by a competent hand. The 
consequence will be, that, for the many, the Long 
Island volume, notwithstanding all its faults and 
failings, will be the most acceptable of the two ; 
while to the thoughtful and intelligent few, this 
volume will be worth more than a shelf-full of 
the former. Where, however, asin both these 
cases, the many, rather than the few, are those 
to whom the Societies respectively appeal for 
their every-day support, it may be a question as 
to which of the two volumes is best adapted, in 
this superficial age, to win the respect and to 
arrest the fleeting dollars of those in whose hands 
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that support is; and as that question is a vital 
one, going even to the prosperity if not to the 
very existence of the twe Societies, we commend 
it to the thoughtful consideration of those into 


whose hands the control ef those Societies has | 


been cast. There can be no question among 
scholars, as to the vast superiority of the volume 
now under consideration: if the greater number 
into whose hands it has fallen, agrees with us, 
we shall be agreeably disappointed. 

It is published under the provisions of the 
Publication Fund subscription, for the share- 


holders of that fund, and is not offered for sale 


by the Society. 


10.—The First Golden Anniversary in the National 
Guard. New York, May 18, 1869. Veterans of the Na- 
tional Guard. ancis & Loutrel. 1869. In 
sixes, pp. 18. 

The Seventh Regiment has a member, Thom- 
as M. Adriance, Esq., yet on duty among its 
Veterans, who, on the eighteenth of May, 1869, 


New York: 


had been an active member for fifty years; and, | 


on that day, he was surprized by his associates 
in arms, with a testimonial entertainment and 
the presentation of a badge of membership in 
the Veteran Corps, which had been especially 
prepared for the occasion. 

It was our good fortune, when a young man, 
to serve with Mr. Adriance in the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Mechanies’ Institute of New 
York; and we remember, very distinctly, the 
remarkable ability which he displayed in every 


thing pertaining to finances and accounts, the | 


fearlessness with which he resisted wrong-doers 
and those whose business habits were less meth- 
odical than his own, and the unceasing constan- 
cy with which his seat was occupied and his 
duties discharged, whether in minor or impor- 
tant matters. 
why the Veterans so highly respect their veter- 
an Treasurer; and we can understand, too, why 
they expressed their regard in the peculiar man- 
ner which they then adopted. 


Mr. Adriance has our best wishes for his con- | 
tinued health and happiness, through many | 


years; and we trust that his will continue to be 
the veneration which eminently belongs to so 
well-tried and so trusty a citizen-soldier. 

The little record is a beautiful little affair, 
printed exclusively for circulation among the 
Veterans of the Guard. 


11.—Sizth Annual Report of the Board of Directors, the 
Librarian, and the Treasurer, presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the Long Island Historical Sosiety, May, 1869. 
—eawe L. L.: Printed for the Society. 186%. Octavo, 
pp. 48. 


The great prosperity which marked the first 
five years of this young Society’s history seems 


We can understand, therefore, | 


| to have experienced a slight check during the 
| year 1868-9; yet we hope it is only temporary, 
; Without affecting or being calculated to affect, 
; seriously, the well-being or the usefulness of the 
body itself; There is no Society of its class 
which is more entitled to the warm sympathies 
of the public, than this; and we shall regret to 
learn that it has failed to secure them. 


12,—Bulletin of the Hesex Institute. Vol. 1., Nos, 6-12’ 
Vol. Il., Nos, 1.2. Salem, Mass., May, 1869, to February’ 
1870, Octavo, pp. (Vol. I.) 129-160; (Vol. IT.) 1-82. 

The Essex Institute is engaged in a good 
| work and right well does it perform it. 

The tracts before us embrace several numbers 
of its Bulletin; and besides the conclusion of 
Mr. Upham’s paper on the Old Houses in Salem 
and Reports of the Institute’s meetings, they 
bring to us the Title-page and Index of the 
first volume and the opening pages of the 
second. 


18.— Territorial Legislation in Wisconsin. Annual Ad- 
dress before the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
Thursday evening, February 4, 1870, by Hon. Moses M. 
Strong. Published by Order of the Legislature. Madison, 
Wis.: 1870. Octavo, pp. 40. 

This isan admirable Address, whether con- 
sidered in its subject or in the mode of its 
treatment. 

The author opens with the organic Act of Con- 
gress, under which the Territorial Government 
was organized; and he traces the progess of 
legislation, Session after Session, with the skill, 
directness, and precision of a master, until the 
termination of the territorial record and the 
commencement of that of the State. 

There is none of the clap-trap in this Address 
which is too often seen in such papers; und it 
may usefully serve as a model for many, on eith- 
er side of the mountains, who aim at great 
effects, on such occasions, and too often secure 
only very small ones. 

The Address is neatly printed. 


14.—EZulogy pronounced at the funeral of George Pea- 
body, at Peabody, Massachusetts, 8 February, 1870. By 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, LL.D.. President of the Pea- 
body Education Fund. Second Edition. 1870. Boston: 
1470. Octavo, pp. 26. 

We have received from the distinguished 
author, a copy of this most eloquent, and yet 
most appropriate, Address, delivered at the 
grave of Mr. Peabody, at his final interment. 

It is a graceful tribute to the memory of one 
who was very dear to the speaker and to the 
country; and it will be widely welcomed, both 
in Europe and America—wherever, in fact, the 
peculiar worth and the peculiar intimacy of 
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Messrs. Peabody and Winthrop are known and 
honored. 


15.—Catalogque of the Officers and Students of Hobart 
College, for the academical year 1869-70. Geneva, N, Y.: 
1869. Octavo, pp. 32. 

In this College, the four classes number, re- 
spectively, fourteen, sixteen, twelve, and seven- 
teen; and there are twenty-one medical stu- 
dents—eighty in all. To “ educate ” this hand- 
ful, scarcely as many as there are in many a 


little country district-school, there are a formida- | 


ble Faculty of eighteen Professors, extensive 
Libraries, valuable Museums, costly Observa- 


tories and Apparatus, etc., which, it seems to us, | 


might be better employed elsewhere: certainly, 
it is money poorly expended in Geneva, if Ho- 


bart cannot attract stronger Classes than are | 
| Hunt, and Paul R. Du Chaillu; and it is in the 
| highest degree creditable to the Society. 


seen in this Catalogue. 


16.—Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Socie- 
ty, for December, 1869, January, February, and March,1S70, 
[Boston : 1870.) ‘Octavo, pp. 189-289. 

In the February number of this work, we 
noticed the new plan adopted by the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, in the issue of its pub- 
lished Proceedings in instalments; and we can- 
not say more than we then said, in approval of 
its new system. 

In the part now before us, are Mr. Deane’s 
admirable paper on the Forms used in issuing 
Letters Patent in England—referred to, in its 
separate form, among our notices of ‘ Private- 
“ly-printed Books ’—with a lame attempt to 
reply, by Professor Parker; a new testimony 
concerning the Battle of Bunker's-hill—a letter 
from Newburyport, dated * 21** June, 1775,” 
confirming the narrative of Gerrish’s cowardice, 
and not confirming those of Putnam’s command, 
there, nor those relating to his bravery. Thom- 
as Carlyle ventilates, therein, the, so-called, 
Montcalm Letters; the memoir of Thomas Dud- 
ley, which Cotton Mather did not print in the 
Magnalia, is now printed from an ancient copy 
of it; and Henry E. Pierrepont, of Brooklyn, 
seeks to enlarge himself by iniorming the world 
concerning the portrait of Washington, by 
Stuart, which he enjoys as an heir-loom. 

The typography of this work is excellent. 


17.—Journal of the American Geographical and Statis- 
tical Society. M.DCCC.LXX. Vol. 11.—Part2. Edited 
by the Recording Secretary. New York: Printed for the 
Society. 1870. Octavo, pp. exxxili, (2) 112, 

We welcome this volume to our table, since 
it is the bearer of good tidings—of tidings 
from the Geographical Society, which has 
weathered every storm, overcome every imposi- 
tion, and shaken off every parasite, while it has 


| having incurred a dollar of debt. 








also collected a library of “more than ten 
“thousand volumes,” and a “large and very 
“rare collection of Maps and Charts,” without 
All this is 
good news—better news than we hoped to re- 
ceived from it—and for it, very largely, the 
Society is indebted to the excellent judgment 
and untiring efforts of its excellent President, 
Hon. Charles P. Daly. 

The voiume before us contains the Charter, 
By-laws, Lists of Officers and Members of the 
Society, the Transactions of the Society for 
i868, '9, and °70, the President’s Annual Ad- 
dress, List of Donors to the Library and Map- 
room, Subscribers to Special Funds, and Papers 
read before the Society by Doctor I. I. Hayes, 
Captain Silas Bent, Rev. B. F. De Costa, Pro- 
fessor C. F. Hartt, John G. Parker, T. Sterry 


The typography of the work is excellent. 


18.—Remintscences of the Original Associates and Past 
Members of the Worcester Fire Society, be in an Ad- 
dress by Hon. Levi Lincoln, at the Quarterly Meeting, April, 
1862, and continued in an Address Hon. Isaac Davis, At 
the Annual Meeting, January, 1870, With the Roll of Mem- 
bers, from the commencement to the present date. Wor- 
eester: 1870. Octavo, pp. 72. 

On the twenty-first of January, 1793, in the 
midst of the excitement which followed the de- 
struction by fire of Stowell’s Woolen Manufac- 
tory, twenty-two of the leading men of the 
Town, including Stephen Salisbury, Isaiah 
Thomas, Joseph Allen, etc., met and organized 
a * Fire Society,” “ for the more effectual assist- 
“ance of each other and of our townsmen, in 
“times of danger from fire.” At that time, 
Worcester was a small country village of hard- 
ly two thousand inhabitants; and these were 
without any engine or other apparatus for the 
suppression of fires; and “no other means of 
“resistance to the destroying element, were in 
“the town, than the simple household water- 
“bucket and the hand of man.” From that 
day to the present, this * Fire Company ” has 
been in active operation—numbering among its 
members, at all times, many of the leading cit- 
izens of Worcester and some of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens of the Commonwealth. 

At the Quarterly Meeting, in April, 1862, the 
venerable ex-Governor, Levi Lincoln, presented 
the Reminiscences of the Original Members of the 
Society—a series of twenty-two personal sketch- 
es and reminiscences, written with all that wei- 
come detail of circumstances which no one 
except a personal acquaintance with each of 
the subjects could have so presented—and, last 
January, our venerable friend, Hon. Isaac Da- 
vis, continued the service with similar sketches 
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of the succeeding fifteen members, all of whom | “ maintain uniformity in the commercial usages 


have deceased. A complete Roll ot the Socie- 
ty’s Members, indicates the dates and places 
of their births; the dates of their admission 


to membership; and, when they have deceased, 
the places and dates of their decease. 


This beautiful memorial of the old men of 
Worcester, must be very acceptable to the resi- 


dents of that beautiful City, where now reside 


many of the descendants of those who are thus | 


honored; and it will be little less acceptable to 
those delvers into local and individual history, 
whose fortune it is, so seldom, to find such a 
treasure as this, which is so well calculated to 
relieve them of so much of their toil, in all that 
relates to the thirty-seven on whom this volume 
treats. 

The volume before us was conducted through 
the press by our valued friends, S. F. Haven 
and Nathaniel Paine; and as a specimen of fine 
printing, they may reasonably feel proud of it. 
The edition was a very small one, the copies 
being intended only for circulation among ihe 
immediate friends of the members. 


19.—The New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Record. Devoted to the Interests of American Genealogy 


and oe Issued Quarterly. January, 18170. [New 
York: lished by the Society. [1870.] Octavo, pp. 8. 

The first number of the first Volume of the 
quarterly of The New York Genealogical and 
Biographical Society. 

It is filled with interesting matter, from the 
pens of able writers; is well printed; and has 
before it, we venture to hope, a field of labor 
in which it will prove both useful and honora- 
ble. It has our best wishes for its utmost suc- 
cess; and we extend to its conductors a most 
cordial welcome, us fellow-laborers in the har- 
vest-field of American History and Biography. 





20.—First Annual Reports to the Saint Paul Chamber 
of Commerce, by the Directors and Secretary, For 1867. 
St. Paul: Press Printing Co. 1868. Octavo, pp. 35. 


Chamber of Commerce of the City of St. Paul. Second 
Annual Report, made January 25, 1869. Also, Articles of 
Incorporation, By-Laws, Officers, and List of Members. 
St. Paul: Press Priuting Co. 1869. Octavo, pp. 82. 


Third Annual Report to the St. Paul Chamber of Com- 
merce, for 1869. By the Secretary, Ossian E. Dodge. St. 
Paul: Press Printing Co. 1870. Octavo, pp. 51. 

For this complete series of the Reports of the 
Chamber of Commerce, at St. Paul, we are in- 
debted to its Secretary, Ossian E. Dodge, Esq. 

The Chamber was organized in 1866; and it 
seems to have zealously discharged the duties 
which it imposed upon itself—* to advance the 
“Commercial, Mercantile, and Manufacturing 
“interests of St, Paul; to inculcate just and 
“equitable principles of Trade; establish and 


“of the city; acquire, preserve, and dissemin- 
“ ate valuable business information; and, as far 
“as practicable, to adjust the controversies and 
“ misunderstandings which may arise between 
“ individuals engaged in trade, and to promote 
“the general prosperity of the city of Saint 
“ Paul and State of Minnesota *—in whatever 
way has been opened to it. The membership 
numbers all the leading business-men of the 
| City; and its operations are said to have been 
productive of the greatest benefits to the City 
and the State, by the removal of obstacles to 
progress, hy the correction of abuses of author- 
ity, by the settlement of important disputes, 
etc, 

The great body of statistics which is present- 
ed in each Report, concerning all the varied 
branches of Trade and Commerce, is exceeding- 
ly important, especially when, as in this case, 
the results of one year’s business can be com- 
pared with those of other years; and the im- 
portance of complete series of these documents 
will be apparent to every one. 

The Reports are very neatly printed. 


21.—Discourse on the Life and Character of Georg* 
Peabody, delivered at the Hall of the Peabody Institute’ 
Baltimore, February 18, 1870, At the request of the Trus” 
tees, By Severn Teackle Wallis, A Member of the Board. 
Published by the Peabody Institute. Baltimore: John 
Murphy & Co. 1870. Octavo, pp. iv, 9-60. 

The Peabody Institute of Baltimore, one of 
the monuments of George Peabody’s munifi- 
cence, recently commemorated his life and char- 
acter in an Eulogy; and the beautiful tract 
before us contains that production—one of the 
best, as it certainly is one of the most temper- 
ate and yet most critical, of the papers on that 
subject, which we have yet read. 

It is, also, a most beautiful specimen of book- 
making, reflecting credit on both the printer 
and the Institute. 


| 


| 


22.—Annual Address of Hon. Charles P. Daly, LL.D., 
President, delivered before the American Geographical and 
Statistical Society, January 25, 1870. New York: 1870. 
Octavo, pp. 46. 

The excellent President of the Society availed 
himself of the opportunity afforded by his re- 
newed inauguration in the honorable position 
| which he occupies, to review those events of 
the preceding year which were move purticu- 
larly interesting to those who are engaged in 
geographical and scientific enquiries, and to 
discuss the conflicting theories concerning the 
feasibility of reaching the North Pole and the 
several expeditions which have recently at- 
tempted to accomplish that anxiously-attempt- 
ed result. 
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In the former of these subjects, Judge Daly 
alludes to the completion of the Pacific Railroad 
and the Suez Canal, the discoveries in Africa, 
and twenty other events of marked importance; 
and, in the latter, he closely follows those who 
insist on the feasibility of reaching the North 
Pole by following the great currents which flow 
northwardly, both in the Atlantic and Pacific, 
and very successfully, it seems to us, overthrows 
their speculations, 

In every respect, whether considered in its 
successful analysis of testimony or in its ar- 
rangement of material an‘ its style, this Ad- 
dress is an admirable one, reflecting equal credit 
on its author and on the Society in whose ser- 
vice it was officially delivered, 

It 1s very neatly printed. 


23.—Proceedings of the First Annual Session of the 
American Philological Association, held at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., July 1, 1869. Octavo, pp. 381. 

The title-page of this tract hardly describes, 
with complete accuracy, the contents of this 
tract. It is, in fact, the entire proceedings, not 


only of the Association, as such, but of those 
who, at an earlier day (November, 1868) and in 
a different city (New York) discussed the pro- 


priety of attempting to organize such an Asso- 
ciation, as well as those of the larger number 
who met in “Convention,” at Poughkeepsie, 
and really did organize that body and set it in 
motion, 

The importance of the objects which this 
Association seems to embrace will be seen by 
every one; and it is hoped that it will not be 
diverted by the schemes of those fossils who 
consider that all that is worth attention is to 
be found in the literatures and languages of 
Greece and Rome. ‘“ High education” will un- 
doubtedly thrust its impudent front into this 
assemblage and control its operations, unless it 
shall be met and resisted by those practical men 


whose good sense will be necessary to keep it | 


in existence. 


%4.— Proceedings on the occasion of the Centennial Cele- 
bration of St. John’s Lodge, No.1, of Free an@ Accepted 
Masons of the State of New York. Including an Address 
by Most Worshipful William H. Milnor, Past Grand Mas- 
ter, and an Historical Sketch by Right Worshipful Bro. F. 
G, Tisdall, Master, etc.. etc., etc. Monday Evening, De- 
cember 7, A. L., 5857. New York: Reprint together with 
— of History to December, 1869. 1870. Octavo, 

p. 92. 


The venerable body which is known as “ St. 
“John’s Lodge, No. 1, F. and A. M.,” was or- 
ganized on the seventh of December, 1757; and 
has continued until this day. It has numbered, 
its membership, many of the most respecta- 
ble and respected of the burghers of New York ; 
ind, although we do not perceive on its pres- 
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ent Roll of Members the name of any very 
prominent citizen, it still occupies a high place 
among the most influential Lodges in the State. 

In the volume before us, we have a re-print, 
with extensions, of the annals of the Lodge, as 
they were presented to that body, in 1857, when 
it celebrated its one hundredth birth-day; to- 
gether with some supplementary matter, re- 
specting the Lodge, which properly belongs 
there. 

We are sorry, very sorry, tu.at so favorable an 
opportunity was allowed to pass, without im- 
provement, when a carefully-prepared sketch of 
the early history of Masonry in New York could 
have been advantageously prepared and pre- 
sented; and we regret, too, that the material 
which is perfectly accessible, even to those who 
are not Masons, was not employed in more fully 
presenting to the world a history of St. John’s 
Lodge, herself, and that of her offspring. A ser- 
vice might have been rendered to the local his- 
torian and to the Lodge, by such a presentation, 
which has not been rendered; und, we are con- 
strained to say, further, that while Master Tis- 
dall probably did all he could do, with his 
well-intended inexperience, and while the Com- 
mittee on continuing the annals undoubtedly 
did the best they could, they have displayed 
no abilities, as writers of history, and they 
should either have entrusted the execution of 
their important tasks, as historiographers of the 
Lodge, to some more competent workmen or 
declined to accept appointments which they 
could fill with no more credit or usefulness. 

The volume is a neat one. 


25.—Historical Sketch of Nazareth Hall, From 178 to 
1869; with an account of the Reunions of former pupils, 
aud of the inauguration of a Monument at Nazareth on 
the eleventh of June, 1868, erected in memory of Alumni 
who fell in the late rebellion. By William C. Reichel, Class 
of 1884 Printed for the Reunion Society of Nazareth 
Hall, By J. B. Lippincott & Co., ys ja: 1869. Oc- 
eological Semi- 
nary,] 20; [Reunions at Nazareth Hall,) 118; | Military and 
Naval Record of Alumni,] 74; [Appendix,] 25. 

How few there are, among those of other de- 
nominations, who know anything of the history 
of the Moravian Church in America or the 
modest but effective services of her children in 
the walks of every-day life. How few there 
are, in the great body of our busy money- 
seekers, who can tell just what tne Moravians 
believe, as matters of faith; just where they came 
Jrom, when they approached America; just 
what they have done, since they found a home in 
the wilderness of the West. What a contrast 
between them and the “ Pilgrims” of Plymouth, 
inall these respects: who shall say that He who 
has ordered us to let not our right hand know 
what our left hand doeth, will not more highly 
honor the modest laborers of Herrnhut? 
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In 1740, Whitefield, the Methodist, purchased 
five thousand acres of land in the Forks of the 
Delaware, which he called “ Nazareth.” His 
professed object was to erect, there, a school for 
negro orphans and to establish a colony for 
such of his English disciples as should become 
obnoxious to the Government, at home. In the 
oe of his project, he built a large 
nouse ; soon became financially embarrassed ; 
sold the property to the Moravians; and, in 
1742, abandoned the enterprize. 


The new proprietors improved their proper- 
ty; extended their peaceful influence to the 
savages in whose neighborhood they were; 
erected a Manor-house, for the accommodation 
of Count Zinzendorf, their head; and, in other 
ways, fulfilled the mission to which they were 
called. The short stay in America of the Count 
Zinzendorf, however, left the Manor-house for 
other purposes; and it was used, in part, for a 
Chapel, until 1841; for a Boarding-school for 
boys; and for a residence. In 1841, it was 
purchased for school purposes; and, since that 
date, it has been devoted exclusively to that 
use. This School was established in 1785; soon 
secured a high reputation; and many who are 
known from one end of our country to the oth- 
er were educated there. 


In the very beautiful volume before us, for 
which we are indebted to our respected friend, 
John Jordan, Junior, Esq., of Philadelphia, we 
find a sketch of the history of this ancient Ma- 
nor-house, or “ Hall,” in which the simple an- 
nals of the school, its preceptors, and its pupils 
are told with that modest unadorned simplicity 
of language which distinguishes all that is Mo- 
ravian. There is no boasting; no meaningless 
rhetoric; no evident misrepresentation of the 
truth. A simple narrative of facts is laid be- 
fore the reader; and that narrative is left to 
produce its own results. 

First in order, we find in this volume the 
Historical Sketch of the “Hall,” or School, to 
which we have referred; next, is an extended 
Catalogue of pupils, arranged by Classes; then 
a Historical Sketch and a Catalogue of the The- 
ological Seminary; a series of Reports of the 
annual Reunions of the Alumni of the Schoel 
and a Record of the Military and Naval services 
of those who were educated there, follow; and 
an Appendiz, in which are a German version of | 
John Gilpin and an original poem, in Pennsy]- | 
vania-Dutch, completes the work. 

As we have said, the work is very handsomely | 
printed ; but we must say that the “make-up” | 
of the volume was evidently in the hands of | 
one who was either not accustomed to see fine | 
books or who was very inattentive to the details 





of his business. 
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26.—Memorials of the Moravian Church. Edited by 
William C, Reichel. Volume I. (Philadelphia:) Printed 
for ihe (Moravian Book) Association, 1870. Octavo, pp. 
xv. 9—S66, 

We are indebted to our friend, John Jordan, 
Junior, Esq., of Philadelphia, for a copy of 
this beautiful volume. 

It contains ten distinct papers, all, we believe, 
now first printed, and all relating to the earliest 
days of the Moravian Church in America. Sev- 
en of them are either written by, or relate par- 


| ticularly to, the Count Zinzendorf; the other 


three are a Register of Christian Indians who 


| are buried in Bethlehem, the Annals of early 


Moravian settlements in Georgia and Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Accounts of the Moravians with 
the Colony, during the War of 1755-6. These 
are very elaborately annotated, and Introductory 
Notes describe to the reader the peculiar char- 
acteristics of all of them. 

It is seldom that we see so much labor ex- 
pended on the annotation of a text; and the 
extent and variety of the information which 
these foot-notes contain render them ot the first 
importance, both to the historical and the gen- 
ealogical student; and the necessity of a very 
minute Index, both of names and incidents, as 
well as of localities, will be apparent to every 
one and must not be overlooked by the diligent 
Editor of the work. 

The typography of the work is very good, if 
we except the peculiar short-comings in the de- 
tails of its “‘make-up,” of which we com- 
plained in our notice of the Nazareth Hall and 
its Reunions. 


21.—An Address delivered before the St. Nicholas Soci- 
ety of the City of New York, by James W. Beekman, Satur- 
day, December 4, 1869. Published by the Society. MD- 
CCCLXX. Quarto, pp. 37. 

In this Address, Mr. Beekman opens with an 
interesting exhibit of what the Netherlands are 
and what they are doing, in our own day, con- 
trasting them with the same Netherlands, as 
they were two hundred years since, and notic- 
ing, en passant, the insolent slur of Motley who, 
because they were not controlled by a King and 
a centralized Government, said of them: “ but 
“it [the Dutch Republic] had ne country,” just 
as he more recently said, of the United States, 
that, as a Federal Republic, they, too, had no 
country. He next presents New Netherland, 
asit appeared two hundred and fifty years ago, 
with its scattered trading-posts and its prim!- 
tive society ; and he gallantly resents the affront 
which was successively offered to his Father- 
land, by Mr. Valentine, in his Manual, and by 
Mr. Irving, in his Knickerbocker’s History, a* 
well as those offered, in England, many years 
ago, by Churchill, and Goldsmith, and the elder 
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| 
D'Israeli, in their comparison of the Dutch of | 


that period with the English of the same era, very | 
much to the disadvantage of the former; and 
he contrasts, too, for the same purpose, the Can- | 
ada of to-day, as a result of purely English and 
French polity, with the United States, as a re- | 
sult of the Dutch polity, administered either | 
by the Dutch themselves, or by English whose | 
remote ancestors, he says, were Dutch emigrants 
to Eastern England. 

He next follows General de Peyster along | 
the slippery and narrow causeway which the 
latter constructed through the unstable marshes | 
of tradition and unauthenticated or insufficient- 
ly authenticated history, to the fountain-head 
of the Dutch, exposing to the world their mi- 
grations from the Low Countries and their set- 
tlement in the fens of Lincolnshire; snd we 
cannot say that he shows much dexterity, as an 
acrobat, in his journey over the narrow viaduct 
—why, indeed, as a genuine Dutchman, as Mr. 
Beekman is, should he attempt to compete, in | 
that line, with the General, who, at best, is little | 
more of a Dutchman than we are, if, indeed, as 
much? If, “in the beginning of the ninth cen- 
“tury,” the Low Countries were overrun by the 
Northmen, after the migration to Britain, “ be- 
“fore the beginning of our Christian era,” of the 
crowds who had left the Low Countries to find 
homes “on the eastern coast of Britain ;” and 
if these Norse invaders really, then, “overran the 
“country, and, absorbing and intermarrying 
“with the Menapians they found there, remained 
“masters of the land,” as Mr. Beekman sug- 
gests, it seems te us that the Dutch of the Low 
Countries, of the seventeenth century, who set- 
tled New Netherland and of whom Mr. Beek- 
man speaks, were, at best, only a race of half- 
breeds—mongrel crosses between the Northmen 
masters who had invaded the Low Countries and 

‘ the Menapian slaves whom they had captured— 
while the only genuine Dutch at that time ex- 
isting, were those bog-trotters,—descendants of 
the emigrants who had left the Low Countries 
before the influx of foreign Northmen’s blood 
had contaminated the Dutch stock which had 
remained there—whose homes in the fens of 
Lincolnshire, in England, about the same pe- 
riod, sent out to the wilds of New England, the 
Puritan fathers and mothers of the Bay Colony, 
whom Peter Stuyvesant and the Dutch Man- 
hattanese so much and so justly detested. 

We confess that this subject comes home both 
to Mr. Beekman and to us. If it shall really 
turn out that, since we are a native of those 
same fensin which the unalloyed Dutch had tak- 
en refuge before the flood of Northmen over- 
ran the country of their fathers and contamin- 
ated the pure blood of those who had remained 
within the hive of the Fatherland, we area 








- — 


Dutchman; and if our good friend Mr. Beek- 
man—a native New Yorker—shall turn out to 
be a Northman, instead of a Dutchman, as he 
evidently supposes himself to be, we may be 


| inclined to claim priority in rank, as a Knick- 


erbocker, and even to keep on our hat, although 
in the presence of a Stuyvesant. 

Seriously, speculation in ethnological theo- 
ries, in such cases as this, can do no good, while 
it may bring a commendable subject for purely 
scientific inquiry into unmerited disrepute. The 
original settlers of Manhattan, whether North- 
men or Menapians, and the polity which they 
established, and the traits of character which 
they impressed on the young commonwealth 
and on the Republic, are not dependant on any 
ancestry of those settlers, for the honor which 
belongs to them; and those who founded the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay, too, are just as 
honestly entitled to what in them was honora- 
ble as if there never had been a migration from 
the Low Countries or a difference, in England, 
between them and the Government. They are 


| the heads of distinct families, each of which has 


made its own history; and each is independent 
of ancestry, for all the honor it enjoys. It makes 
little to us,therefore,whether we or our neighbors 
are Dutch, or Norman, or Saxon, or Briton; and 
while we know nothing of our own great-grand- 
father, on either side, we care as little about 
him. We are willing to let our “ tub stand on 
“its own bottom;” and, if we cannot send 
down to our descendants, our good name with as 
many honors around it as there were when we 
received it from our ancestors, it matters not who 
was ourgrandfather,nor whether he was a Dutch- 
man, or a Northman, or a Saxon: if, on the 
other hand, we can honestly add to the honors 
which belonged to it when we received it, 
and can send it down the line with increased 
attractions, why should we care from whom we 
descended, or why should the world care? May 
it he our privilege to leave the name as untar- 
nished as we reccived it; and may we be so 
fortunate as to afford an honorable example, in 
our life and death, which our children will not 
fail to necognize and to follow. We ask no 
greater earthly honor. 

But to return. Mr. Beekman claims for the 
Low Countries, the discovery of the telescope 
and of the art of printing, and the establish- 
ment of the first free schools; and he argues, 
therefrom, that to the Dutch we are necessarily 
indebted {for nearly all the higher privileges, so- 
cial and political, which we now enjoy. If Mr. 
Beekman is correct in his supposition as to the 
three products of Dutch skill and forethought 
which he describes, we are certainly very much 
in debt tothat people; but we are not prepared 
to follow him in all his rambles, in that clirec- 
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tion. Weare inclined to think that Kostar was 
not the jirst printer; we know nothing about 
the jirst telescope; and if the jirst free school 
was 2 Dutch institution, we suspect it was as 
an appendage to the Church, and therefore an 
ecclesiastical rather than a political establish- 
ment—a difference which no one will more read- 
ily understand than Mr. Beekman. 

But we must close. Asa whole, the Address 


is a good one for the purpose for which it was | 


written. It is a sturdy demand for what Mr. 
Beekman conceives to be justice to the memory 
of the Fathers of New York; and if, some- 


times, the excellent Author has pleasantly claim- | 


ed more than the authorities will really sup- 
port, he has not denied to others some merit; 
nor does he pretend, by virtue of his Dutch 
blood, to be either a better man, or a wiser 
statesman, or possessed of greater rights and 
privileges, either in society or in the State, than 
belong to those who have descended from the 
Puritan or Pilgrim Fathers of Massachusetts 
or from the Cavaliers of Virginia. 

Typographically, this volume is a sumptuous 
one. For beauty of workmanship it has few 
superiors; and Mr. Munsell, whose handiwork 
it is, may well be proud of it. 


28.—Manual of the Congregational Church in West 
Charleston, Vt. Buston: 1869. 16mo., pp. 19. 

This neat little tract contains a historical 
sketch of the Church; the Articles of Faith 
and the Church Covenant; the Standing Rules; 
and a complete list of the membership, from 
the organization of the Church until now. 

It is interesting, as an item of the ecclesiasti- 
cul history of Vermont. 


C.—OF FICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


29.—Report of the Adjutant General of the State of Iowa 
to the Governor, for the year ending Deoember 31, 1861. 
Des Moines: F. W. Palmer, State Printer. 1861. Octavo, 
pp. 494. 


Reports of Nathaniel B. Baker, Adj't and Inspector- 
General and A. & M. G. of the State of Iowa, to Hon. 
Samuel Merrill, Governor of Iowa, January 1, 1869, and 
January 1, 1870. Des Moines: F. M. Mills, State Printer. 
1870. Octavo, pp. (Jteport of 1868) 8-32; (Iteport of 1869) 
33-50. 

In our December number, we noticed the se- 
ries of admirable Annual Reports which the 
Adjutant-general of Iowa had issued from his 
office; and in that notice, we referred to the 
fact that we had failed to procure the Report 
for 1861, the first of the series. We have since 
been favored by General Baker, the excellent 
incumbent of that office, during the War, with 
his own copy of that important volume, as well 
as with the subsequent Reports for 1868 and 
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1869, making our series, as he kindly informs 
us, “* absolutely complete.” 

The jirst of these is a sensible, business-like 
document, elaborately supplemented with com- 
plete Rosters of the several Iowa Regiments 
which had then been organized, admirably ar- 
ranged: the last relate generally to the ordin- 
ary business of the office. 

Both volumes are very neatly printed. 


80.—Annual Report of the Adjutant General of the State 
of New Jersey, for the year 1869, Trenton, N. J.: 1870, 
Octavo, pp. 23, 


We are indebted to our esteemed friend, Gen- 
eral William 8. Stryker, for this continuation of 
our series of New Jersey’s official War Docu- 
ments. 

The detailed Report of the Department, in 
which the record of every individual Jersey- 
man’s services is written, is reported, « second 
time, 1s completed and ready for the press—a 
second time, too, we believe, to be dishonored 
by the Legislature, by a refusal to print it. 

The greater portion of the volume is occu- 
pied with the yearly Report of the Inspector- 
general and the ordinary affairs of the depart- 
ment. 


81.—Journal of the Senate, at the Extra Session of the 
Eighth General Assembly of the State of Iowa, which con- 
vened at the Capitol in Des Moines, on Wednesday, the 
15th day of May, 1861. Des Moines: F. W. Palmer, State 
Printer. 1861. Octavo, pp. 125. 


Journal of the House of Kepresentatives, at the Extra 
Session of the Eighth General Assembly of the State of 
fowa. . .« . Des Moines: F. W. Palmer, State 
Printer. 1861. Octavo, pp. 222, 


Acts and Resolutions passed at the Extra Session of the 
Eighth General Assembly of the Stateof Iowa. .. 
By Authority. Des Moines: F.W. Palmer. 1861, Octavo, 
pp. 47. 


Journal of the Senate of the Ninth General Assembly of 
the State of Iowa, which convened at the Capitol, in Des 
Moines, Iowa, January 18, 1862. Des Moines: F. W. Palm- 
er, State Printer. 1862. Octavo, pp. 652. 


Journal of the House of Representatives, of the Ninth 
General Assembly of the Stateof Iowa, . . re 
Des Moines: F. W. Palmer, State Printer. 1862. Octavo, 
pp. 933. 


Acts and Resolutions passed at the Regular Session ef 
the Ninth General Assembly of the State of Iowa. Pub- 
lished by Authority. Des Moines: F. W. Palmer, State 
Printer. 1862. Octavo, pp. xiii, 258, 


Journal of the Senate at the Extra Session of the Ninth 
General Assembly of the State of Iowa. which convened 
at the Capitol in Des Moines, on Wednesday, the third day 
of September, 1862. Des Moines: F. W. Palmer, State 
Printer. 1862. Octavo, pp. 83. 


Journal of the House of Representatives at the Extra 
Session of the Ninth General Assembly of the State of 
ewa, . ° > Des Moines: F. W. Palmer, State 
Printer. 1862. Octavo, pp. 126, 


Acts and Resolutions passed at the Extra Session of the 
Ninth General Assembly of the Stateof Iowa, * . - 
Published by Authority. Des Moines: F. W. Palmer, State 
Printer. 1863. Octavo, pp. 59. 
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Journal of the Senate of the Tenth General Assembly of 
the State of Iowa, which convened at the Capitol, in Des 
Moines, January 11,1864. Des Moines: F. W. Palmer, 
State Printer. 1864. Octavo, pp. 613. 


Journal of the House of Representatives of the Tenth 
General Assembly of the State of. Iowa, . - « De 
Moines: F. W. Palmer, State Printer. 1864. Octavo, pp. | 
683. 


Acts and Resolutions posed. at the Regular Session of | 
the Tenth General Assembly, of the State of Iowa. Pub- | 
lished by Authority. Des Moines: F. W. Palmer, State 

Printer. 1864. Octavo, pp. x, 228. | 


Journal of the Senate of the Eleventh General Assembly 
of the State of Iowa, which convened at the Capitol, in 
Des Moines, een 2 1866, Des Moines: F. W. Palm- | 
er, State Printer. 1866, Octavo, pp. 703. 


Journal of the House of Representatives of the Eleventh 
General Assembly of the State of Iowa, . . - Des 
Moines: F. W. Palmer, State Printer. 1866. Octavo, 
pp. 796. 


Acts and Resolutions passed at the Regular Session of 
the Eleventh General Assembly of the State of Iowa. 
Published by Authority, Des Moines: F. W. Palmer, State 
Printer. 1866. Octavo, pp. viii, 282, 


Journal of the Senate of the Twelfth General Assembly 
of the State of Iowa, which convened at the Capitol, in 
Des Moines, [owa, Jan. 18, 1868. Des Moines: F. W. Palm- 
er, State Priuter. 1868, Octavo, pp. 672. 


Journal of the House of Representatives of the Twelfth 
General Assembly of the Stateof Iowa, . . ar tae 
Des Moines: F. W. Palmer, State Printer. 1868. Octavo, 


pp. 829. 

Acta and Resolutions passed at the Regular Session of 
the Twelfth General Assembly of the State of lowa, be- 
aL 1 and ended April 8, 1868. Published by Au- 

ty. Des Moines: F. W. Palmer, State Printer. ités. 
Octavo, pp. xxi, 402. 

Our respected friend, General N. B. Baker, 
determined that Iowa should not be outdone | 
by Maryland, in her courtesy to a historical 
student who is engaged in exploring her history, | 
has kindly sent to us this perfectly complete re- 
cord of the legislation in, and of the adminis- 
tration of the affuirs of, the State of Iowa, du- 
ring the eventful period which began with the 
War of Secession ; and we have pleasure in rec- 
ognizing, gratefully, his large-hearted kindness 
and our deep obligation thereto. We possess, 
what few others possess, the most ample means 
of rendering exact justice to Iowa; and we 
trust that we shall very soon be enabled to turn 
our attention to that interesting subject. 

It will be seen from the titles of these vol- 
umes exactly whatis their character; and as 
the Journals of the Senate and of the House 
respectively contain the several Reports which 
were presented to the two Houses, we have the | 
entire record of the State, in all its minutia. 

The volumes are very handsomely printed. 


32.—Jmmigration and the Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion of the State of New York. By Friedrich Kapp, one 
of the said Commissioners, New York: The Nation Press. 
1870. Octavo, pp. 1, 2, (unpaged) iii, 3-241. 


Every thing which Mr. Kapp undertakes to 
do, in the way of literature, is very likely 10 be 





ond Annual Re 
| Made tothe islature, February 26, 1869, Albany: Argus 


| something to say on the subject. 
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done properly; and the volume before us af- 
fords an example of his great diligence in 
searching for proper material and his remarka- 
ble precision in the use of that. material, after 
he has found it. 

Opening with an historical Introduction, in 
which he glances at the causes and result of 
emigration and its slow growth previous to the 
present century, he follows with Chapters de- 


| voted to the plan of * commuting; ” the horrors 
| of the sea-voyage, both in the olden and in 


modern times; the wrongs inflicted on the pas- 
sengers after they had landed; the organization 
of the Board of Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion; and its plan of operations; closing with 
a very elaborate discussion of the Constitution- 
al provisions concerning emigration and a very 
extended Appendix. 

As a complete and reliable treatise on Emi- 
gration, this volume is well adopted for the ev- 
ident purpose of its publication—the vindica- 
tion of the Board from the usurpation of its 
authority by the Congress of the United States 


,—and we earnestly hope that the evil purposes 
| of malignent partizans, in their attempt to sap 
; so useful an institution as this, will be eminent- 


ly unsuccessful. 


88.— University of the State of New York. Eighty-sec- 
of the Regents of the University, 


Company. 1 Octavo, pp. xxxvi, 929. 


We are indebted to the Honorable J. V. L. 
Pruyn, the Chancellor of the University, for 
this volume, in which are recorded the Annual 
Reports of the numerous Colleges and Acade- 
mies of the State, the Educational Documents 
of the State Convention for revising the Con- 
stitution, and’ the Proceedings of the Fifth 
University Convocation of the State of New 
Ycrk, in the last of which are the papers read 
before that body, and the beginning of Mr. 
Pratt’s Annals of Public Education in the State 
of New York. 

This volume illustrates, admirably, what we 


| have so long condemned—the shameful neglect 


of the History of the United States, as a branch 
of study, by the institutions of learning through 
out the State and the not less shameful silence, 


}on this subject, of those who ought to have 


Thus: Co- 
lumbia College passes all its Histories—Amer- 
ican and European, Ancient and Modern—over 
to a@ Tutor, who has, besides that subject, to 
teach all that is taught in that concern of Rhet- 
oric. Union College does not seem to have 
heard of such a study as History of any kind, 
although it has heard of Ancient and Oriental 
Languages and other useless stuff of the same 
character. Hamilton College never opens a 
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book on the subject; and if it is noticed in any 
of the twenty-five Lectures which are devoted 
to “ Law and History,” it can only be looked 
at, at a distance and as no importance when 
compared with Livy, Herodotus, Dumas’ Na- 
poleon, Tacitus, and Hume, on which it be- 
stows two hundred and seventy-three distinct ex- 
ercises, besides jive on “* Ancient History,” gen- 
erally. Hobart College never devotes an hour 
especially to the history of our own country; 
and the University of the City of New York 
has no one, among its numerous Professors, to 
instruct its undergraduates, for a single hour, 


on that all-important subject. Madison Uni- | 


versity crowds all its “ Civil History,” of all 
kinds, into two terms—two-thirds of one-quar- 


ter of its professed term of instruction; while | 


St. John’s—our respected Jesuit neighbor—more 
liberally than any other, thus far, gives a whole 
Professorship to “ History,” without, however, 
filling the vacant Chair with a living instruc- 
tor. Genessee College has no instructor of His- 
tory, of any kind ; and the University of Roches- 
ter, that of Albany, that of St. Lawrence, and 


that of Alfred, St. Stephen’s and Vassar Col- | 


leges, and Rensselaer Institute are equally in- 
capable of teaching any falsehoods concerning 
the Past of the United States, since they have 
no one, on their several Faculties, whose busi- 
ness it is to teach any thing, true or false, on 
tat subject. 

We fail to find words to express our indigna- 
tion at this exhibit of the impudence of these 
concerns, too often recipients of State bounty 
and always State Institutions, which can pass, 
without proper respect, often without any no- 
tice, the history of their own country, and 
avish their means, generally bestowed for 
better and more useful purposes, on the fictions 
of Greece and Rome and the recognized un- 


truths of Hume and Dumas; and we call on | 


the Regents of the University, who are the legal 
Visitors of these concerns,to take early and effect- 
ive measures for the correction of this wrong. 
This “higher education” theory ought to 
have some limit below the exclusion of practi- 
cal, every-day knowledge from our State Insti- 
tutions; and it shall not be our fault if the ris- 
ing generations shall not be taught, regularly 
and thoroughly, concerning the history of their 
own country, in the schools and institutions 
which the taxpayers are called upon to support, 
either by their direct or their indirect support. 


cer, whose chief desire seems to have been to 
do his duty as efficiently and yet as economi- 
cally as possible. 


85.—Annual Reports of the Trustees and Treasurer of 
the College of Agriculture ¢* State of Maine, 1869, 
Sagnmns Sprague, Owen, & Nash, Printers to the State, 
1870. Octavo, pp. 82 and thirteen folded sheets, 

This Report is principally interesting, be- 
yond the boundaries of Maine, because of the 
very elaborate Register of Meteorological Obser- 
| vations, for 1869, which it contains. 


| 86.—Address of Governor Chamberlain to the Legista- 

| ture of the Stale of Maine. January, 1870. Augusta: 

Sprague, Owen, & Nash, Printers to the State. 1970. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 81. 

The Annual Message of Maine’s Go 
| a sensible, well-written paper; as j 
in its tone as it should be, while 
| be an exposition of Maine’s sent! 
| Maine's interests; and boldly su; 
| Maine is little more of New Engla 
geographical position imposes on her. 

Maine truly is rather a saucy daughter of 
| Massachusetts—if, indeed, she can really be 
| called the daughter of such a mother: if, in- 
deed, she is not more of a foundling,—fiesh of 
other flesh, and blood of other blood—which 
| Massachusetts picked up by the wayside and 
forced into her kitchen, to do her chores and 
| add to her revenue. She has attained her ma- 
jority, and, fifty years ago, she set up an estab- 
lishment of her own; but she is still of anoth- 
|er stock, possessed of more moderate means 
| than her former masters possess, impatient un- 
| der that system of assumed authority which 
| they still display, and quite as anxious as they 
are to be “ free, sovereign, and independant.” 
| She is in debt; but she is proudly confident, 
she says, of her ability to pay that debt at, if 
not before, maturity. She is taxed to mect her 
obligations; but she begins to think she will 
shift to the shoulders of succeeding generations, 
a portion of her burdens, notwithstanding her 
previous boast of her abundant ability to bear 
those burdens, without much of an effort. She 
needs Capital; and she must have it or, as her 
Governor says, she “ will have to wait a great 
“‘ while for her coronation;” and she ceases to 
be loyal to the Government of the United Siates, 
and inclines to disaffection, when she declares 
she is enchained by “the National Govern- 








$4.—Ninth Annual Res of the Librarian of the 
Maine State Library to Legislature of Maine, witha 
List of new Books, for the year 1870. Augusta: Sprague, 
Owen, & Nash, Printers to the State. 1870. Octavo, 


pp. 41. 
A sensible Report of a judicious Public Offi- 


“ment,” and “ looks to it” “ to strike off some 
“of the fetters and lighten some of her bur- 
“ dens.” 

It is well that Maine should suffer. She has 
danced : let her now pay the fiddler. She has 
sustained, exultingly, every infraction of “ the 
“ supreme law of the land,” which one reckless 
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and unprincipled partizan Administration after 
another has unblushingly committed, for nearly 
ten years past: let her now remember, by way 
of consolation, that “the way of the trans- 
“gressor is hard,” and that all such, the good 
book says, “ shall be taken in their own naugh- 
“ tines.” 
interests of her own subjects by helping to im- 
yose a tariff on the Republic, which prohibits 
their profitable use of necessary material, in 
their wonted occupations, and compels them to 
seek their daily bread in other channels of em- 
ployment, in other States of the Confederacy. She 
has helped to destroy her local banks, in order 


to strengthen those strangers whose sympathies | 


are not with her; and she already gasps for 
the capital which she has thus recklessly forced 
into other channels. She has proudly allowed 


She has helped to destroy the best | *" : po 
ae et Senet te eee | him at the head of a Geological and Scientific 


| Department, in connection with and under the 





others to come into her territory and offer usu- | 


rious rates for her reserved capital,—the mil-| ,, equipped analytical laboratories in the West :” 
- ’ 


lions which were unemployed and awaited any 
passing opportunity for employment, locally, at 
low rates, where safety was--while she has 
gravely forbidden her own subjects from enjoy- 
ing the same privilege. She has drenched her 
territory with a paper currency which “ prom- 
“ises” what its authors openly refuse to even 
attempt to perform ; while she compels her own 
subjects to fulfil their contracts to the very letter. 

She sees her debt maturing while a dreary 
future stares her in the face—she is “ fettered ” 
by the General Government; she is “ burdened” 


with Federal taxes; she has not enough capital | 


” oy "er . oy » ~ os : | 
—what her Gov ernot properly calls “money in} rable clearness 
“motion, whether Gold er Currency *—to keep | 


her operatives within her territory; “ her mate- 
“rial is s'agnant ;” “ her industry is crippled ;” 
“her enterprize staggers for want of money;” 
her ship-yards are unoccupied ; her young men 


are seeking homes elsewhere; ber farmers are | 


pouring into the West, leaving their old homes 
to strangers; she must have relief, at any cost, 
or she “ will have to wait a great while for her 
“ coronation.” 

It was “a sad day for the welfare of the State 
“when [a series of | rash measures were adopted 
“simply because no one dared, for a moment, 
“to question their expediency lest the cham- 
“pions of those measures should taunt him with 
“infidelity to a creed of which they were not 
“the chosen apostles, and anathematize him in 
“the name of a power which they had usurp- 
‘“‘ed;” and we may say to her, under these cir- 
cumstances, as Moses said to the transgressors 
in the wilderness of Paran: “ Wherefore now 
“do ye transgress? but it shall not prosper.” 

As we said, the Message is a well-written, 
manly exposition of the affairs of the State; 
and does honor to its distinguished author, 





86.—First Annual ae of the Contagion’ Survey of 
Indiana, made during the year 1869, By E. T. Cox, State 
Geologist, assisted by Prof. Frank W. Bradley, Dr. Rufus 
Haymond, and Dr. G. M. Lavette. Indianapolis: Alexan- 
= H. Conner, State Printer. 1869. [187073 Octavo, pp. 

The Forty-sixth General Assembly of the State 


created the office of State Geologist; placed 


control and management of the State Board of 
Agriculture ; required him to institute a Survey 
of the State, to establish a laboratory at Indian- 
apolis, to build up a Cabinet of Geology and 


| Natural History, and to publish the results in 


the Annual Reports of the Board of Agriculture. 

Professor Cox was appointed to this important 
post; and entered zealously on the discharge of 
his duties. He removed to the Capital ; arranged 
his offices and rooms; built and furnished ‘‘ one 
‘‘of the best arranged and most completely 


organized his corps of assistants ; made surveys, 
to some extent, of Franklin, Parke, Fountain, 
Warren, Uwen, Vermillion, Clay, and Greene- 
counties ; and, generally, he got fairly in mo- 
tion, in his great work. 

The volume before us presents, in independent 
form, the result of his first year’s labors ; and to 
those who are interested in the iron-working in- 
dustry of the country, in which are involved the 
coal deposits and those of fire-clay, that result is 
of the greatest importance. Indeed, the Geolo- 
gist’s zeal, in his responsible and honorable posi- 
tion, is worthy of all praise; and the admi- 
of his narrative—a clearness 
which will be as much more satisfactory to the 
plain people for whose benefit his survey was in- 
stituted as it will be unwelcome to those for 
whom it was not instituted, but whose ‘‘ high 
‘* education” has, too often, afforded a license 
for arrogant pretensions and impertinent interfe- 
rence—is peculiarly and agreeably noticed. 

The work, thus admirably commenced, should 
be pushed forward as rapidly as shall be consist- 
ent with its proper execution ; and both Indiana 
and the Republic, generally, will be very largely 
the gainers by the outlay. 





87.—T'wenty-second Annual Re 
University of the State of New York, on the condition of 
the State Cabinet of Natural History and the Historical 
and Antiquarian Collection annexed thereto. Transmit- 
ted to the Legislature, April 10th, 18€9, Aibany: Argus 
Company. 1869. Octavo, pp. viii, 118. 

This series of Reports is so well known to 
our readers that we need not enlarge on its 
general character and importance. 

The volume before us is confined exclusively 
to the Natural History of the State; and of that, 
a Partial List of Shells found near Troy and an 


t of the Regents of the 
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exceedingly elaborate Report of the State Bota- 
nist occupy nearly the entire space. 

It is one of the best Reports of the scries ; and 
it will be widely welcomed. 

tae” We shall be grateful, and will give a lib- 
eral exchange, for the Third of this Series of 
Reports, which we need to complete the earlier 
portion of our set. 


58 see secet Annual Report of the Trustees of the | 


New York State Library. Transmitted to the Legislature, 
January 19, 1870. Albany: Argus Company. 1870. Octa- 
vo, pp. 223. 

The State Library is one of the best in the 
country, as it should be; and it ismanaged with 
a degree of good judgu-ent, prudent economy, 
and judicious liberality, which does honor to 
those in whose hands the government of it has 
been placed. 

The Report before us contains merely the list 
of the twenty-two hundred and forty-six volumes 
which were added to it during the year 1868— 
upwards of twelve hundred of them, by pur- 
chase—and the ordinary financial Report of Re- 
ceipts and Disbursements. 


89.—Report of the Chief of Engineers to the Secretary 
the year toed, Washington: Government 


of War, for 
Printing dtice 1870. Octavo, pp. Title-page and verso, 


This volume—for which we are indebted to 
our friend and contributor, Major-general Hum- 
phreys, the distinguished Chief of Engineers— 
contains a detailed Report of the duties devulv- 
ing upon the Corps of Engineers, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1869. 

This Corps vf Engineers is eminently a working 
party. Allitsmembers, except four, are ‘‘onduty;” 
and of the four, one has leave of absence until 
the date of his resignation (which has been ac- 
cepted) and two are on the retired list, incapaci- 
tated for active service. It has slowly increased 
oar coast defences—as fast as the appropriations 
have warranted ;—it has continued thc investiga- 
tions relating to the use of metals for defensive 
purposes—casting doubts on the availability of 
iron for ships ;—-it has sought improvements for 
barbette guns in earthen batteries ; it has experi- 
mented on the use of iron in shielding casemate 
guns, in existing masonry casemates, very much 
to the disadvantage of iron, asit is now produced ; 
it has further examined the subject of the defence 
of our seaboard cities, and reported thereon ; it 
has added to the accommodations of the men 
and the stores, at its depots at Willett’s Point, 
Jefferson Barracks, and Yerba Buena Island; it 
has superintended the enlargement and repairs of 
fortifications, the improvements of rivers and 
harbors, and the building of bridges; it has 
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continued the surveys of the lakes; it has con- 
tinued the preparation of maps of battle-fields 
and campaigns; and in various other duties, as 
important as they were numerous, this branch of 
the service has been busy; and the volume be- 
fore us is the record of those services, briefly 
presented. : 

It forms an interesting portion of our annual 
recoris. 


40.—History of Pennsylvania Volunteers, 1861-5; prepar- 
ed in compliance with Acts of the Legislature, by Samuel 
P. Bates. Vole. I. and II. Harrisburg: B. Singerly, State 
Printer. 1869. Large Octavo, (Vol. I.) viii, 1827; (ol, IL.) 
iv, 1859 

In the December number of Tae Hisrortca. 
Macazink, we alluded to the sadly imperfect 
records of her part in the recent War, which 
Pennsylvania had published : it is now our very 
agreeable duty to notice the beginning of « new 
era in the literature of her military history and 
the commencement of a record which is as un- 
usual, for its completeness, as it is honorable to 
the good old Commonwealth whose eminent ser- 
vices and sacrifices it so admirably commemo- 
rates. 

The plan of the work is similar to that adopt- 
ed in Rhode Island and several other States, and 
gives the name, rank, date of muster into ser- 
vice, term of service, and final disposition of every 
man of that mighty host which Pennsylvania 
sent into the field, arranged in the order of Reg- 
iments, with a preliminary historical sketch of 
the services of the Regiment prefixed to each 
Chapter; and the more than unusually complete 
narratives and beautiful maps which grace these 
volumes. place them at the head of that row of 
official State records of the War of Secession, 
which, already, even in its yet imperfect form, 
is a wonder of the world and the pride of Re- 
public. The second volume of the work carries 
the record to the close of the Roll of the Eighty- 
fourth Regiment; and we are informed that two 
more volumes, similar to these, will be required 
to complete it. 

As a workingman in the little party who pro- 
fess to be students and writers of American 
history, we freely and cheerfully acknowledge 
our obligations to the industry of the Editor of 
this work and to the enlightened policy of the 
State which has authorized its publication. The 
admirable manner in which the Editor’s arduous 
labor has evidently been performed by Mr. Bates, 
and the good taste which has been displayed in 
the make-up of the work, by Mr. Singerly, are 
worthy of all praise; and if, as will undoubt- 
edly be the case, a copious Index shall close the 
work, by which its conterits may be found with- 
out any unnecessary loss of time, we shall have 
little more to desire concerning the military his- 
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tory of Pennsylvania, during the recent War, 
unless the publication, in exrtenso, of the detailed 
Reports of Operations which may have reached 
her Adjutant-general’s Office, and yet remain 
unpublished. 

The Records of Pennsylvania, from the begin- 
ning, under Penn, until the close of the War of 
the Revolution, and many of her papers have been 
carefully edited by Mr. Hazard and already 
printed; and students of her history have been 
enabled, thereby, to understand the truth and to 
tell it with boldness: how much more will the stu- 
dents of her latter-day history rejoice when these 


volumes shall be sent over the land—harbingers, | 
we hope, of others yet to come—affording, to | 
the wearied and anxious worker, at least a clue | 
| Militia; the Canals and their statistics ; Agricul- 


to the truth, and indicating to him what he may 


reasonably hope to learn more of, in the archives | 


of Pennsylvania. 


We shall welcome the concluding volumes of | 


the work ; and we earnestly hope that no unnec- 
essary delay may occur in their preparation and 
publication. 


As we have said, these volumes are very hand- | 


some specimens of book-making. 
Oa 

42,— Civil List and Forma of Government of the Colony 
and State of New York, Compiled from official and an- 
thentic sources, by S. C. Hutchins. Published annually by 
Weed, Parsons, & Co., Albany. (Albany: 18T0.] Duodec- 
imo, pp. vi., 604. 

The sixteenth annual issue of this exceedingly 
important volume is before us. It possesses all 
the peculiarities of previous issues except their 
errors, which, as far as possible, have been ex- 
punged; and, in all which relates to the various 
governmental organizations, to the principal Colo- 
nial, State, and County Officers ; to the Congres- 
sional Delegations and Electoral Colleges, etc., 
this volume furnishes the handiest and surest 
guide within our knowledge. It is, in fact, a 
necessary volume on the desk of every one who 
pretends to either write or talk on the past Gov- 
ernments of this State; and no one who has once 
become acquainted with it will willingly do 
without it. 

We are indebted to our vigilant friend, Henry 
O'Rielly, Esq., for this copy of the work. 


43.—Manual for the use of the Legislature of the State 
of New York. 1870. Prepared pursuant to a ution 
of the Senate and Assembly of 1865, by the Secretary of 
State. Albany: Weed, Parsons, & Co. 1870. 16mo,, pp. 


i, 

Another of the statistical annuals which are 
officially published by the Government of this 
State, for the purpose of enabling her legisla- 
tors to act intelligently on matters which go be- 
fore them. 

The contents of this volume are so varied that 
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it would be easier to give the list than to attempt 
to describe them—the index of subjects extend- 
ing to twenty pages, of fine print, and embrac- 
ing the Constitutions of the United States and 
of this State ; the Counties and Cities in the lat- 
ter; its population, by Towns, Wards, and Coun- 
ties; Post-oftices and Postmasters, therein; Ofti- 
cers in the Federal and State Governments—the 
latter from 1683 until t870—County Officers ; 
Funds of the State; Regents of the University ; 
Assessed value of property in the State, by 
Counties; Amount of Town, County, School, 
and State taxes, for 1869; School funds of the 
State; Banks and Saving-banks, with their sta- 
tistics ; Members, Officers, Committees, and Rules 
of the Senate and Assembly ; the Officers of the 


tural Societies ; etc., etc. 

As a convenient hand-book of all that relates 
to the statistics of New York, for the year 1869, 
this little volume is unequalled. 


44.—Rules and Decisions of the General Assembly of 
Pennsylvania. Legislative Directory. Together with use- 
Sul political statistics, Listof Post Offices, County Off- 
cers, &c. By John A. Smull, Resident Clerk of the House 
of Representatives. Harrisburg: —_ Singerly, State 
Printer, 1870. 16mo. pp. Title-page and verso, 491. 

This volume serves the same purpose, in the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, which the Manual, 
last described, serves in the Legislature of New 
York; and its contents are also very similar in 
their character to those of the Manual, save only 
that they relate to the institutions of the former 
State instead of the latter. We ure inclined to 
think that it will suffer by a comparison with the 
Manual, in the extent and completeness of the 
statistics of the latter; yet we suppose it answers 
quite as useful a purpose among those who are 
sent to Harrisburg, as legislators, since they gen- 
erally go there for other objects than the’ pudlic 
good ; and seem to plunder more than they read. 


45.—Tenth Annual — ¥, the Directors of the Free 
a. 
’ 


Public are Worces 33., For the —_ ending 
January 1, 1870. Together with the Rules and Regulations. 
Published by Order of the City. Worcester: Tyler & Sea- 
grave, City Printers. 1870. Octavo, pp. 32. 

This is the Annual Report of one of those in- 
stitutions, supported by the public, which are af- 
fording so much good to the towns-people among 
whom they are located. 

This Public Library at Worcester was the re- 
sult of several successive organizations, co-oper- 
ating with, or operating on, a large-hearted man, 
Doctor Green, who bequeathed a large sum for 
the endowment of one of its departments; and 
as it is managed by some of the best of Worces- 
ter’s citizens, it cannot but be well managed and 
as widely useful. 
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This Report is handsomely printed, on tinted 
paper; and it embraces the financial as weil as 
the general affairs of the institution. 


46.—The West Virginia Hand-dook 
Guide. A sketch of the State of West 
ical Position, Historical Ou 
Surface and Soil, 
d 
d 


and a 
tise, Beate Gcbetivation Popa: 
seen Sete Oe ae 
an other Minerals ot ee hg 
Titles 


ternal 
an 


ucation, Religious Wor- 
and Prices, a brief 
, and an official State Directory and 
Map. By J. H. Diss DeBar, State Commissioner of Emi- 
gration. Parkersburg: 1870. Octavo, pp. 193. 

The very elaborate title-page describes the 
contents of this work so fully that we need not 
expend our space by repeating it. 

Those who are interested in either the history 
or the topography of this part of the Union will 
find this volume almost a necessity, so well has 
Mr. Diss DeBar discharged his duty; and we 
know of no other volume in which both the his- 
tory, and the topography, and the physical geog- 
raphy of West Virginia have been so clearly and 
so fearlessly described. 


D.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


41.—Annale of Witchcraft in New England, and eise- 
where in the United S Srom their first settlement. 
Drawn and other well authenticated 
records of the alleged cperetions of Witches and their in- 
see, the Devil. By nel G. Drake. Boston: W. El- 
liot Woodward. 1869. Quarto and small quarto, pp. 806. 

We are indebted to our friend, the publisher, 
for a copy of this work; the eighth of his His- 
torical Series. 

The venerable Editor of the volume has at- 
tempted, therein, to collect the scattered annals 
of witchcraft in the United States; and, in his 
search, he has extended his enquiry from 1636 to 
1728, from Plymouth, by way of Connecticut, 
Boston, Springfield, Ipswich, New Haven, New 
Hampshire, Long Island, Saybrook, Albany, An- 
dover, Fairfield, Hadley, Northampton, Phila- 
delphia, Portsmouth, Salem, Scituate, South Car- 
olina, Stratford, and Westchester, to Rhode Is- 
land ; and he includes among his Witches not 
only aged widows and middle-aged married 
women, but Quaker maids—evidence, in itself, 
of his good taste, as a man, as well as of his ac- 
curacy, as an annalist. 

The narrative, in each instance, is necessarily 
very brief; and the references, at the foot, might 
have been increased in number without injury to 
the work. Yet, for all the purposes of this pub- 
lication, we suppose what we find therein is quite 
sufficient; and, as an extension of either would 
have extended the size and the cost of the 
volume, any material extension of either the 
text or the Notes would probably have defeat- 
ed the designs of those who have carried it 
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through the Press. 

The Editor, in a ten-page Preface, makes a not 
very successful apology for those who degraded 
their manhood and their, so-called, Christianity, 
by persecuting aoe women; and he does 
this by assuming ‘‘ that those in authority, in that 
‘* day,” who persecuted old women on a plea of 
Witchcraft, ‘‘ were men ‘ fearing God,’” and by 
assuming, too, that the witchcraft of the Bible 
and the ‘* witchcraft” at Salem were the same— 
in both cases without submitting any evidence 
thereon to his readers. A Preliminary Disser- 
tation of thirty-six pages follows, in which a 
wide range of inquiry is taken, without securing 
a very evident success in any part of it. 

There seems to be an undue attraction in this 
subject of witchcraft; and, if we may judge 
thereon by the number of volumes devoted to it, 
the reading public seems to be well-pleased with 
it. There seems to be great room for improve- 
ment, however, in the current literature of witch- 
craft ; and we regret that one so well-read and 
careful as Mr. Drake, has not broken up the sod, 
in the volume before us. Why has not he traced, 
for instance, as Mr. Upham traced, the origin 
and moving causes of this Witchcraft fraud? 
Why did not he ascertain the reason of its ap- 
pearance in the New England towns at the East 
end of Long Island? Governor Colve’s contempt 
for the subject, when contrasted with the venera- 
tion which was paid to it to the Eastward, might 
have afforded, one would have supposed, the sub- 
ject of a paragraph in that Dissertation, on 
Yankee shrewdness and Dutch stupidity ; and 
other curious phenomena might have been use- 
fully examined. 

But we must go no further. The volume is 
very handsomely printed by Munsell of Albany. 


48.—Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesi- 
eotsal taamonere ca Ae Ree, nh McClintock, 
D.D., and James Strong, 8.T. D. Vol. IIL E, F,G. New 
ie: Harper & Bros. 1870. Octavo, pp. (6) 1048. Price 


We have already referred our readers to the 
peculiar thoroughness of this work; and we can 
add nothing to what we have already said on the 
subject. 

If we except what seems to be an undue dis- 
position to introduce the names of American 
Methodists who are unknown to fame, among its 
biographies—not that these were not good men, 
but they were only locally famous, and there 
were those in other denominations who were 
equally good and equally famous in their own 
neighborhood, and yet are not mentioned—this 
work would fill the measure of our wants and 
our notions in this department of literature ; 
but, even as it is, this peculiar feature does not 
affect its high character nor its completeness, in 
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the general subjects on which it treats. 

It is very thorough, unusually impartial in its 
statements, and exceedingly comprehensive in its 
selection of subjects. It is remarkably candid 
in its examination and exposition of disputed 
subjects, to. the extent, even, in some cases, of 
seeming to conflict with the known tenets of 
the Church of which its Editors are honored 
members; and it does not scem to avoid any- 
thing—as such works too often do—simply be- 
cause an examination of it would involve trouble 
and, possibly, provoke discussion. Besides, it is 
well-printed and neatly illustrated; and as a 
specimen of book-making it is as creditable to 
its Publishers as, in its literary character, it is 
creditable to its Editors. 

It will interest a large portion of the reading 
public to know that the lamented death of the 
Rev. Doctor M‘Clintock will occasion no delay 
in the publication of the remaining volumes of 
this exceedingly useful work. The main body 
of this important contribution to religious 
literature was prepared before the first page was 
put in type; and the separate articles now re- 
quire only to be revised, to add the results of 
fresh researches and discoveries in scholarship, 
as the several volumes go to press. In this labor 
Doctor Strong has the assistance of many able 
and accomplished scholars, belonging to differ- 
ent denominations; and nothing will be left un- 
done to secure the utmost thoroughness and accu- 
racy on every page of the work. The third vol- 
ume, now before us, exhausts the letter G ; and 
about three volumes more will be required to 
complete the alphabet. The whole work, thus 
comprised within six orseven convenient volumes, 
will form the most important and compact library 
of reference in the English language for the stu- 
dent of the Bible, in accuracy of scholarship, 
comprehensiveness of plan, and fullness of detail 
and illustration, far surpassing every former work 
of the kind ever attempted in Europe or America. 


49.—The Heart of the Continent: a record of travel 
across the Plains and in Oregon, with an examination of the 
Mormon principle, By Fitz Hugh Ludlow, With Ilustra- 
tions. ork: Hurd and Houghton. 1870. Octavo, 


pp. 568, 

The author of this volume was one of a party 
who crossed the continent ‘‘ for artistic and sci- 
“entific purposes;” but we have no means of 
learning, either from the volume itself or from 
any other source, when or for what exact purposes 
the journey was undertaken, except from the 
fact that the railway communication, westward, 
at that time, extended no farther than Atchison. 

Starting from that place, which the author 
briefly describes, supplementing the description 
of the town with one, exceedingly minute and 
painfully graphic in its character, of a lynch- 


ew 





law trial and an execution which were witnessed 
there, the party proceeded, overland, on the 
Overland Mail Coach, by way of Comstock’s 
Ranche—where the party enjoyed its first buffa- 
lo-hunt, which is most minutely described, in all 
its various phases—Fort Kearney, Denver,—from 
which place excursions were mace to Pike’s Peax 
and the Garden of the Gods,—Salt Lake City— 
at which place both Brigham Young and his peo- 
ple were carefully noted—to San Francisco— 
whence journies were mace to the great Yo-se- 
mite and Oregon. 

The author describes the adventures of this 
extended journey with commendable spirit and 
with occasional displays of the science which the 
party was supposed to have possessed; and he 
has succeeded in making a very entertaining 
work, illustrative of the perils of the old-fash- 
ioned overland journey, of the general appear- 
ance of the country to the westward of Atchison, 
and of the habits and every-day life of the fron- 
tier-men of the West. 

The Appendix, which seems to be the portion 
of the volume in which the Author takes the 
liveliest interest, is occupied with an examination 
of the great Mormon question, and with an ex- 
position of what he supposes is necessary for its 
disposition—a suggested process which stamps 
Mr. Ludlow with his evidently true character, as 
aman who measures other men's rights by his 
own notions, and whose nctions of a republican 
form of government are cramped into the mould 
of Austria and Russia, in their Hungarian and 
Polish policies. 

There is not, at the close of the volume, what 
there should be, an Index of subjects which 
are discussed or referred to in it; and it will 
take as long to find a subject as to read it. 

The peculiar beauty of workmanship which dis- 
tinguishes the issues from ‘‘ the Riverside Press,” 
at Cambridge, is exhibited in this volume—it is 
one which displays rare good taste, both in the 
printing and the binding. 


the Protestant Epis- 
ese of tens | including the 
720 to 1882, in- 


50.— The Soomnestory Stetery 0. 
copal Church in the 

Journals of the Conventions from the year 
clusive. New York: Pott & Amery. Claremont, N. H. 


Claremont Manufacturing Co, 1870, Octavo, pp. 418. 


The object of this work is to preserve from ex- 
tinction, and to render more generally accessible, 
the information of the Past of the Protestant 
Episcopalean Church in Vermont, which, before 
its publication, could be found only in the per- 
ishable records and in the fading memories of 
those who took part in the events referred too— 
too soon, it may be, to be found no longer. 

The basis of the work, of course, is the Jour- 
nals of the several Conventions, from 1790; but 
these meagre and, very often, imperfect records 
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have been admirably edited by a Committee, 


whose modesty, strange to say, is as great as its | 


merit. Very elaborate Notes have been added to 
each Journal, explaining what was obscure in 
the latter and adding, in substance, what was 
before omitted. In these Notes, are introduced 

apers of the highest importance, not only to the 
ocal historian but to the student of our general 
history—as instances, we need only allude to the 
exceedingly important correspondence with Sam- 


uel Peters, D.D., concerning the Episcopacy in | 
Vermont; the various notes concerning the at- 


tempted sequestration of the Church lands and 
Glebes which had been reserved in the several 
towns, when they were ea. ved organized ; etc. 
Besides, we find, scattered through the volume, 
bricf biographies, statistical exhibits, etc.; and 
a tolerably good Index closes the volume. 

We have seldom taken up a volume which has 
been edited as carefully as this. tis, therefore, 
of the first importance, both as a local, relating 
to the history of Vermont, and as an authority 
on matters pertaining to the Episcopalean Church- 
es in America, to every one who may be inter- 
ested in the important subject of American His- 
tory. 


51.—A comparative Grammar of the Joe Semen Lan- 


¢; in which its forms are illustrated by those of the 

nskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old 

Norse, and Old Hich-German. By Francis A. March. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1870. Octavo, pp. ix, 253. 

The Anglo-Saxon language, at best, is a mon- 
grel. The Celts, who originally peopled Britain, 
were as little like their invaders, either in lan- 
guage or manners, as were the aborigines of 
America, like the Spaniards or the English who 
invaded the New World and robbed its inhabi- 
tants; and the language which we call ‘‘ Anglo- 
** Saxon,” is just such a jargon as might have 
been found on our borders, two or three hun- 
dred years ago, before the language employed 
by the present generation had been licked into 
shape by a succession of users, each improving 
on the Jast. It is acompound of Latinized Sax- 
on, seasoned with a sprinkling of Celtic, Dan- 
ish, and, possibly, a corrupted Roman; and it 
has about the same relation to the Celtic that the 
English has to the Chahta. Yet, the Anglo-Sax- 
xon is important in its bearing on the language 
which we employ ; and, as such, it is an appropri- 
ate subject for the consideration of scholars. 

In the beautiful volume before us, we have an 
introduction to the subject, ranging from the al- 
phabet to Prosody; and it seems, as far as we 
can judge, to have been prepared with great care. 
The examples have been translated ; the citations 
made easy for verification; leading rules and 
groups of facts have been brought together ; in- 
dices have been made; and, not least, the re- 
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sources of the printer have been freely employ- 
ed to make the work as complete and as distinct 
as possible. It will be a welcome addition, we 
doubt not, to the philological apparatus of our 
colleges and high schools; and if it shall serve 
to learn a little common sense to those who pre- 
fer to grope in the Latin and Greek—tongues of 
which the very pronunciation is yet a vexed 
question—it will not have been published in 
vain. 


52.—7'om Brown’s School Days. 
Edition. With illustrations b 
Hall. New York: Harper & 
Price 50 cents. 


By an old boy. New 
Arthur Hughes and §. P. 
ros. 1870. Octavo, pp. 135 


The peculiar merits of this well-known book 
for boys are so widely known and recognized, 
that we need not occupy space in describing 
them; and we content ourself, therefore, with 
announcing a new edition, very handsomely 
printed and illustrated, and every way worthy 
of an extended circulation. 


53.—The Genealog: 
Henry Marvin Bene 
Octavo, pp. xix, 475. 

In 1688, a solitary ‘‘ Benedict,” Thomas by 
name and a weaver by trade, wandered from 
Nottinghamshire, in England, to America, in 
company with his step-mother's daughter by a 
deceased husband ; was married to his compan- 
ton du voyage, after their arrival in the New 
World ; settled in the Bay Colony ; subsequent- 
ly removed to Connecticut; thence to South- 
hold, on Long Island; thence to Huntington : 
thence to Jamaica ; and, finally, to Norwalk, in 
Connecticut, where, early in 1690, he died, in 
the seventy-third year of his age. He was much 
respected ; a Deacon in the Church; and quite 
influential in the political and social circles of 
his neighborhood, wherever he lived. Like most 
of the New Enyiar?t men of those times—we 
might say unlike toc of the New England 
men of these times, who. in this as well as in 
many other respects, are not nearly as manly as 
their fathers were—he left nine children, ali of 
whom had their shares of descendants. 

The volume before us, which seems to have 
been intended only as a pioneer in the service of 
its diligent author, contains what one would sup- 
pose to be a complete record of the descendants 
of the sons of the founder of the family; yet 
he tells us, emphatically, that ‘‘ he does not con- 
‘* sider his work finished, as it stands ;” and that 
he designs the publication of a supplementary 
volume which, ‘*‘ he trusts, will correct all errors 
**and supply all omissions of the present. ” 

We like the spirit which evidently prompted 
the author of that promise. We admire his ev- 
ident fidelity to the self-assumed duty which has 


of the Benedicts in America. 


By 
ct. Albany: Joel Munsell. 


1870. 
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devolved on him, as an author. We honor the 
resolute determination with which he has prom- 
ised increased labor—the exact meaning of which 
promise he understood when he made it—in 
order to make as perfect and as accurate as pos- 
sible, the work which he has undertaken to pre- 
pare and carry through the press. We have 
confidence, therefore, in the accuracy of what 
he has already written, as far as he can ensure 
accuracy therein; and, although he is an entire 


stranger to us, we are proud of him asa new | 


member of that feeble circle of authors who, in 
order to do their duty, dare be singular. 
Our valued friend and contributor, Hon. Eras- 


tus C. Benedict, of New York, has written an | 


‘* Introduction” to the work, pleasently discus- 
sing the origin of the name ; the earlier ‘* Bene- 


‘*dicts”—some of whom, we suspect, were not | 


of the tribe now under notice—the sterling vir- 
tues of his forefathers and the honor which the 
family derives from them ; the characteristics of 
the family ; etc.; and very elaborate Indices close 
the volume. 

The work is very-carefully illustrated; and 
its typographical appearance, having been print- 
ed by Munsell, is very good. 


54.—Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department 0 
she United States. By Henry Lee. A new edition, wit 
revisions, and a Biography of the Author, by Robert E. Lee. 
New York: University Publishing Co. 1869. Octavo, 
pp. 622, 

In our January number—ante, page 78—we 
referred to this work, at length, in which we al- 
luded to its merits, as an authority in history. 
_We have recently received a copy of the same 
work, elegantly printed on tinted paper, with 
rubricated title-page, and illustrated on india- 
paper—one of an edition mainly intended for 
presents—and we make mention of it, in its new 
form, for the information of colieciuis. 


55.—Christianity and Greek Philosophy; or, relation 
between spontaneons and reflective thought in Greece and 
the positive teaching of Christ and his Apostles. By B. F. 
Cocker, D.D. New York: Harper & Bros. 1870. Octavo, 
pp. 581, Price $ 2.75. 


This volume was written for the masses. It is 
a profound discussion of some of the most im- 
portant problems of the day, in the management 


of which the author has been actuated, as he | 


tells us, ‘* by a conscientious desire to deepen 
‘*and vivify our faith in the Christian system of 


‘‘truth, by showing that it does not rest solely | 


‘‘on a special class of facts, but upon all the 
‘“* facts of nature and humanity; that its author- 
‘ity does not repose alene on the peculiar and 
‘*supernatural events which transpired in Pales- 
**tine, but also on the still broader foundations 
‘of the ideas and Jaws of the reason and the 
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** common wants and instinctive yearnings of the 
‘*human heart. It is his conviction that the 
‘*course and constitution of nature, the whole 
‘‘current of history, and the entire develope- 
‘ment of human thought, in the ages anterior 
‘*tothe advent of the Redeemer, center in, and 
‘*can be interpreted only by, the purpose of 
‘¢ Redemption.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that the leading 
theories of the great thinkers of the present age, 
as well as the profound systems which prevailed 
in Greece, have been therein confronted with the 


| Simple teachings of the Saviour and his follow- 
| ers; and the volume will serve, usefully, there- 


fore, as a guide to the history and character of 
both ancient and modern philosophy, while it 
also serves to suggest the peculiarities of both. 
Tt is seldom that so profound a work is issued 
from the American press; and, whether its 
teachings shall be assented to or otherwise, 
whether its author shall be found to agree or dis- 
agree with the thinkers of all classes, who are 
to read and pass judgment on his volume, the 
remarkable ability which he has displayed in its 
preparation will place him in the front rank of 
living American philosophers, and command, 
for him, the respect of even those who shall dis- 


{sent from his conclusions. 


A carefully prepared Index closes this volume ; 
and the second of the series, on Christiunity 


| and Modern Thought, is promised. 


56.—American Political Economy; including strictures 
on the management of the Currency and Finances, since 
1861, with a Chart showing the fluctuations in the = of 

old. By Francis Bowen. New York: Charles Scribner 
£ Co. 1870. Octavo, pp. ix, 495. 


Some dozen years or so ago, Professor Bowen 
published a volume entitled Principles of Polit- 
ical Economy; and the volume before us seéms 


to have been based on that work. It may not 
be the same, but it probably originated in that 
volume. 

Professor Bowen, in this volume, takes the 
sensible ground that every people has its own 
peculiarities and needs its own system of Econo- 
my; that while there are some fundamental 
principles, underlying all systems, which are 
applicable to all, alike, there are other principies 
which are not applicable to more than a single 
State ; that, therefore, Adam Smith, and Ricardo, 
and J. Stuart Mill, and others who have follow- 
ed them, have truly written only the Economy 
of England; and that there is a necessity for a 
treatise which shall present that of America. 
The volume before us is intended to supply that 
demand ; and we have, therefore, a scientific ex- 
amination of the Economy of the United States, 
as it has been developed in the age of lawless- 
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honesty. 


We have not yet found time to follow the 
learned Professor through his 2bstruse Chapters 
on Finance, and Taxation, and Banking; but 
we have gone far enough therein to satisfy our- 


self of the fact that while the Professor may be 
an expert as an Economist, he needs: some alter- 
ation before he can be considered as a reliable 
historian, or be safely entrusted with the history 
of the United States, as evidence to establish his 
theories in Economy. Yet, notwithstanding 
these defects, either accidentally or otherwise, 


the Professor has evidently done the country a’ 


service; and his volume may be usefully refer- 
red to by those who are sufficiently acquainted 
with the Truth to be able to recognize Ervor, 
where it has been presented in his pages, and 
to reject it. 

The typography is creditable to the excellent 
house which publishes it. 





S1.—An Hesay in aid of a Grammar of Assent. By 


John Henry Ne D.D. New York: Catholic Publica- | 
tion Society. 1870. Octavo, pp. vili, 479. 


This is another of the volumes, recently issued 
from the press, which appeal to the careful read- 
ing and careful study of the thinking few. It is 
intended for that class which is really very small, 
in every country; and while it might be profita- 
bly studied by many who will not see it, thous- 
ands will see it, unto whom, because they do not 
understand its value, the sterling gold which is 
scattered throughout its pages, will be no more 
than was the jewel to Asop’s cock on the dung- 
hill. 

The first Part relates to ‘‘ assent and apprelen- 
**sion,” in which are treated, successively, the 
modes of holding and apprehending Proposi- 
tions, Assent considered as Apprehensive, the 
Apprehension of Propositions, Notional and 
Real Assent, and Apprehensive Assents in Relig- 
ious Matters; while the second Part treats of 
** Assent and Inference,” in all their connections, 
with equal precision and particularity. 

It will be seen, from this brief survey of its 
contents, that Doctor Newman grapples with 
some of the most abstruce problems. 





58.—The History of Rome, by Theodor Momsson. 
‘Translated with the Author's sanction and additions by 
the Rev. William P. Di D.D. With a Preface by Dr. 
Leonhard Schmitz. New tion, in four volumes. Vol- 
umes. andIl. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1869. 
Crown octavo, pp. (I. ] 685, (II.] 568. Price $2.50 per volume. 


This work, which has earned a European repu- 
tation, as the best History of the Roman Repub- 
lic, isin the hands of Charles Scribner & Co.; and 
a re-print of the first two volumes, in an extreme- 
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ness in which, during ten years, the United 
States have squandered their honor and their 
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ly neat dress, is before us, embracing that por- 
tion of the work which relates to the period an- 
terior to the abolition of the Monarchy and that 
which tells the story of Roman history, from 
the abolition of her Monarchy to the subjugation 
of Carthage and the Greek States. 

In thus venturing to place before the great 
body of American readers, at a very moderate 
price and in a very neat dress, one of the very 
best of Roman Histories, our respected friends, 
its publishers, have done a real service to Ameri- 
can literature; and we hope they will be amply 
rewarded. 





59.—Ancient States and Empires; for Colleges and 
Schools. By John Lord, LL.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1869. Crown Octavo, pp. 645. 

This work is said to have been prepared chief- 
ly for educational purposes ; but we confess that 
we think its author belongs to any other class 
than that which includes within its membership 
the real educators of youth. 

It is seldom that we have seen so much of a 
job, in the line of book-making, as in this 
work; and if the author had been modest 
enough to allow some person, more competent 
than himself, to follow him and his printer, for 
the purpose of correcting the errors of both-— 
we say both, because we have supposed that some 
| of these errors belong to each, although the poor 
printer may be guiltless of all of them—the vol- 
ume would have been made more respectable as 
a History of Ancient States and Cities, and more 
useful, even in this age of educational humbug, 
as a text-book, ‘‘for colleges and schools.” 

Typographically considered, this work is very 
neatly printed. 





60.—A Manuai of Church History. By Henry E. F 
Guericke. Translated from the German by William GQ. T. 
Shedd. Medieval Church History, A. D, 590—A, D. 1073. 
Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1870. Octavo, pp. vil. 160. 
Price $1.75. 

We have not seen the volume of which this is 
said to be a continuation; but we understand 
that the two, together, constitute an unbroken 
history of ‘‘the Church,” during the first ten 
centuries—what Church we have not yet exact- 
ly ascertained. 

Guericke is an Evangelican Lutheran, we be- 
lieve; a Professor in the University of Halle; and 
a disciple, as far as history goes, of Neander; 
and the volume before us is marked by all the 
peculiarities of the German mind which framed 
it. It includes, among other topics, the spread 
of Christianity among the Gothic, Scandinavian, 
and Sclavic races ; the exciting controversies con- 
cerning the two Wills in Christ, Image-worship, 
and the Lord’s Supper ; and the division of the 
East and the West. 
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We have not attempted to examine this work 
very closely, in the absence of the earlier portion 
of it; but the high character of the author and 
the judicious care with which Doctor Shedd has 
translated it seem to warrant the high praise 
which has been hitherto awarded to it. We have 
no hesitation, therefore, in calling the attention 
of our readers to it. 

It is very neatly printed, by Rand and Avery 
of Boston. 


61.—Lieut.-General U. 8. Grant, his Services and Char- 
acteristics, as eketched and delivered by Major-Gen. B. 8. 
Roberts, before the Faculty and Students of Yale College, 
by invitation, October, 1865, and again read to the Legisla- 
ture of Connecticut, by special invitation, in 1866, at its 
Session at New Haven, Conn. New Haven: 1869. Octavo, 
pp. 19. 

A fulsome Eulogy of General Grant; by an 


officer of the Federal Army. 


€2.—Some General Practical Information in regard to 
the “ Great State of Kaneas."' The Greatest Fruit, Stock, 
and Grain Country in the World. Second Edition, en- 
larged and Revised. Lawrence, Kansas: Kansas Publish- 
ing Company. 1870. Octavo, pp. 64. Price 50 cents. 

This is one of those hand-books which are so 
useful to emigrants, and which mark the steady 
progress to greatness of the rising States of the 
West. It is one of the best of the class; and 
we can commend it as a ‘‘ local” which, some 
day, will be sought and not found by those who 
will be anxious to learn of the history of Kansas. 

It has an excellent map of the State; and is 
very fairly printed. 


63.—A Secular View of Religion in the State, and the 
Bible in the Public Schools, by E. P. Hurlbut. Albany, N. 
Y¥.: Joel Munsell. 1870. Octavo, pp. 55. 

In this pamphlet the author attempts to show 
that, in a Democratic Republic, which derives its 
existence and power from popular consent, Re- 
ligion cannot be entertained as an affair of the 
State ; that Governments which promote Religion 
are opposed to Democracy, and corrupted into 
Theocracies which are entirely antagonistic—are 
founded on a false and dangerous assumption, 
and result in tyranny and persecution—giving a 
few striking historical examples to sustain this 
view. 

The author holds.it dangerous to the safety of 
the American Republic, for a foreign Prince to 
send emissaries to this country and to appoint 
high dignitaries of a Church to reside on Amer- 
ican soil and exercise episcopal functions in our 
midst; and he advocates an Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, authorizin 
the prohibition of this practice, which is view 
with jealousy by European States and, by sev- 
eral, is prohibited as an infringement on their 
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individual Sovereignty. 

On the much mooted question of the Bible and 
religious teaching in the Schools, the author 
takes the ground. of entire exclusion, in order 
that the Schools supported by compulsory tax 
may be freed from all objection and successful- 
ly maintained as one of the main supports of a 
free State. 

He replies briefly to the arguments of the Rev. 
Mr. Preston, who has published the Catholic 
view of the School-question ; and protests against 
the money raised by a general tax being used 
for the support of sectarian Schools, regarding 
them as dangerous to the well-being of the 
State. He notices also the arguments of some 
Protestant Divines, in favor of religious teach- 
ing in the Schools, and who assert that Chris- 
tianity is a part of the Common Law of the land. 

The pamphlet concludes with the proposal of 
a further Amendment to the Constitution of the- 
Union, prohibiting Congress, or any State or Mu- 
nicipality, from levying any tax, or appropriat- 
ing any money, for the support or in aid of any 
sectarian School, or for any religious purpose 
whatever. 


64.—The Life of Christopher Columbus. From authen- 
d Italian Docum 


tic Spanish an ents. Compiled from the 
Bos- 


Lorgues. . J. Barry, M.D. 
tou! F. Donahoe, 1860. “Ostavo, pp: xv 680." 

We are glad to find, at last, in English, a 
Roman Catholic biography of Columbus, since 
there are many portions of his career which 
could not be treated by those of an opposite re- 
ligious faith, with that certain candor and fidelity 
which the importance of the subject demands. 

In the volume before us, the French Memoir 
by de Lorgues has served as the basis of the nar- 
rative ; but it has served only as a basis, as that 
memoir has been abbreviated, completed, and 
sometimes corrected; and a volume has been 
produced which possesses more of the elements. 
of originality than many which make greater 
pretensions. 

We have examined this volume with entire 
satisfaction. It does not pretend to be as perfect, 
in all its parts, as de Lorgues’s volumes are; yet 
no one can read it without admiring the spirit in 
which it was written and the diligence which 
has been bestowed in making it as perfect and as 
accurate as possible. It supplies a want which 
has long existed; and we bespeak for it the at- 
tention and respect of our readers. 

It is very handsomely printed, on tinted paper; 
and it reflects as much credit, from its typograph- 
ic neatness, on its enterprizing publisher as, by 
its merit as a biography, on its diligent author. 
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65.— Wild Sports of the World: a book of Natural His- 
tory and Adventure. By James Greenwood. With one 
hundred and ~~ liustrations. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 1870. tavo, pp. 474. 

The title-page of this volume accurately de- 
scribes its character—it is not a mere book of 
hair-breadth escapes and doubtful adventures; 
but one in which the character and habits of the 
wild-beasts of the world are carefully described, 
with merely incidental allusions to adventures, 
as illustrations of the narrative. It is, therefore, 
less open to objection, as a volume for the young, 
than many others; and, as euch, it should be 
more widely circulated. 

The illustrations are appropriate and well exe- 
cuted; and, as a whole, the volume is a very 
neat one. 


66.—Annual Statement of the business of the Saginaw 
Valley and “‘ the Shore,” for 1868. Details of the manu- 
facture of Lumber, Staves, Lath, Shingles, and Timber. 
The product of the Plaster beds eries, and Ship Yards, 
with statement of Shipments, Markets, Stock on hand, &c. 
By Geo. F. Lewis and C. B. Headley. East Saginaw: Daily 

nterprize Office. Octavo, pp. 27. 

This is another of those annual statements 
of trade which are now thrusting themselves 
into our presence, when we least expect them, 
from the many young year-old markets of the 
mighty West, and startling us with the thunder- 
ing announcements that, before we know it, 
**the West” will control the destinies of the 


Republic, and be felt, very sensibly, throughout | 


the entire world. 

We confess we knew nothing of this new mar- 
ket-place—this region from which, twenty years 
ago, scarcely a ripple disturbed the great current 
of the country’s trade—this creation of a day, 
whence, in 1868, more than four hundred and 
fifty-seven millions of feet of Lumber, and more 
than one hundred and one millions of Shingles, 
and nearly thirteen millions of Staves, and more 


than five hundred and fifty-five thousands of bar- | 


rels of Salt, were shipped. 

We have seldom heard of this region, we say, 
and we have never dreamed of its importance— 
just as we are undoubtedly ignorant, in fact, of 
the overwnelming power, even at the present 
day, of that marvel of the age, ‘‘ the West,” in 
all that relates to the resources and the trade of 
our country. That power exists, however; and 
we can only hope that it will never be employed 
in any other than a righteous cause. 


67.—Personal and Military History of Philip Kearney, 


Major General United States Volunteers. By John Watts | 


de Peyster. New York: Rice & Gage. 1869. Octavo, pp. 
6. (unpaged) 512. 


In this volume, General de Peyster has eulo- 
gized his cousin, General Philip Kearney, who 


fell at Chantilly, on the first of September, 1862. | 
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We cannot say that we admire either the sub- 
ject or the way in which it has been handled ; 
yet, as there seems to have been enough of a 
misunderstanding between the Author and his 
Publishers, to render uncertain which of the two 
are really accountable for some of the shortcom- 
ings of the volume, we do not feel called upon 
to condemn the former for faults in the work, 
which may be there because of the obstinacy of 
the latter in preventing the correction of them. 

Of this, however, we are very certain—the 
volume before us is marked by all the faults of 
its author's earlier writings, although it is not 
without evidehce of his superior abilities, as an 
accomplished military critic and an unusually 
well-read gentleman. Even his earliest works 
are not more elaborately pedantic nor more par- 
enthetical in their structure than this is; nor 
are they more-profuse in their frequent and ex- 
tended references to the military history of Eu- 
rope and to the makers of that history, as it is 
read on the battle-fields of the Continent. 

The peculiar faults of which we speak are such 
as to make the volume an unwelcome one to al- 
most every reader; and the Author, by this mis- 
take, has inflicted a sad injustice, both on himself 
and his subject. Yet, notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, the careful reader will find much of 
History in it which he can find in no other work ; 
and the careful student will not fail to notice, 
profusely scattered throughout its pages and 
sparkling in the midst of more that is forbidding 


}in its character, many a little gem of unusual 


brilliance, the result of extended and careful 


| reading and of deep and continued reflection, 


which needs only to be seperated from the baser 
matter in which it is embedded, to ensure for 
those who seek it, both honor and advantage. 

It is, we believe, a volume which is supplied 
only by Agents and not to be found in the 
bookstores. 


68.—History of Acworth, with the Proceedings of the 
Centennial Anniversary, Genealogical Records, aud Reg- 
ister of Farms. Edited by Rev. J. L. Merrill, Town His- 
torian. Acworth: Published by the Town. 1869. Octavo, 
pp. 806, 

Acworth, in New Hampshire, celebrated its 
centennary, in September, 1868; and the report 
of that event has extended to a fine octavo, de- 
voted also to a history of the Town and of its 


| early settlers, and illustrated with numerous por- 


traits of both old and young. 

More than one-third of this volume is occu- 
pied with an elaborate report of all the doings 
at the Centennial Celebration to which we have 


| referred; and like those who followed the feast, 


in the presence of the Savior, literally nothing 
has been lost to the reader for it, of the fragments 
which were then dropped from the tables of jubi- 


a — 
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lant Acworth. A history of the Town follows, 
in which due attention has been paid, successively, 
to the Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Military portions 
of her history; and a Genealogy of the resident 
families and a Register of Homesteads fitly close 
the work. 

The volume 1s handsomely printed and neatly 
illustrated ; and we are inclined to think well of 
that rural Town which, in its corporate capacity, 
has thus honored its founders while it has also 
honored itself. 


69.—Vick's Illustrated Cat + and Floral Guide 
Sor 1870. James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. Octavo, pp. 84. 

James Vick, of Rochester, once a typo, now 
a distinguished and enterprizing florist and seeds- 
man, has sent us a copy of this beautiful hand- 
book of floriculture, for which he will accept 
our thanks. It is an elegant octavo, printed on 
tinted paper, beautifully illustrated, and is sup- 
plied to order at the nominal price of ten cents 
per copy; and we advise those of our readers 
whose taste runs toward their gardens, to send 
for one. 


10.—Military Commissions for the Trial of Citizens. 
A Letter to the Attorney-general of the United States. By 
John H. James, Jr. Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 1869. 
Octavo, pp. 16. 

This letter seems to have been addressed to 
The Cinginnati Daily Enquirer, by one whose 
name indicates a relationship with one of our 
honored contributors, the venerable Colonel John 
H. James, of Urbana, Ohio. It relates to the 
celebrated Yerger Case, and is addressed to the 
Attorney-general, applying to his back, with a 
liberal hand, the severe castigation of an indig- 
nant protest against the official action of the 
latter, in opposing the application of Yerger for 
a Writ of Habeas Corpus. 

As one of the pamphlets of the day, on one of 
the greater questions of the times, it is worthy of 
notice by all who examine the subject of which 
it treats. 


TL—A Mi ram on our National Song. By the Rev. 
en Nason, M. A. Albany: Joel Munsell. 1868. Octavo, 
_ This beautiful volume is not happily named 
since it does not convey to all readers, clearly, 
a just idea of its contents. 

The author opens with an essay on ‘* The Min- 
‘istry and Power of Music; and this is follow- 
ed by others, successively, on ‘* The Secret Pow- 
“er of Patriotic Song,” on the ‘‘ Little Music 
‘fin the Old Colonial Times,” on the ‘‘ Music of 
“the Revolution,” including Yankee Doodle, on 
the ‘‘ Songs at the close of the last Century,” in- 
cluding Robert Paine’s Adams and Liberty, Hop- 
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kinson’s Haii Columbia, Sumner's Ode to Sci- 
ence, etc., on ‘**‘ The Early Songs of the Present 
‘* Century,” including Keye’s Star-spangled Ban- 
ner, on ‘*Our Songs during the tranquillity 
** which Mr. Madison’s War secured,” on ‘‘ Our 
‘* Songs in the late War,” and on ‘‘ The distinc- 
**tive character and future mission of our Na- 
‘* tional Song ;” and it will be seen that the en- 
tire range of our country’s music passes in re- 
view and is noticed by the Author, both from 
the historical and the philosophical stand-points. 
The history of most of the popular songs is 
glanced at; and their character and effects are 
frequently made the subjects of well-considered 
and judicious remarks. 

As we have intimated, this volume is a most 
beautiful specimen of typography, from the 
press of our good friend, Munsell, of Albany. 


72.— Contributions to the Geology of Ohio. By Col. Chas. 
Whittlesey. Cleveland: 1869. Octavo, pp. 48. 

Our readers will not forget how unsuccessful 
we have been in all our attempts to respect the 
character and do justice to the claims of our 
venerable contributor, Colonel Whittlesey of 
Cleveland; and many a man of a bolder mien 
than we possess, would have shrunk from the 
pamphlet which we have named at our head, 
if he had received it, as we did, through the 
Post-office. We have not, however; and we beg 
to invite our readers’ sttention to it. 

We hope onr venerable contributor will not 
take offence if we assure our readers that he is 
one of the most distinguished of western Geolo- 
gists; that, during twenty years, he has been 
taking notes of the Geology of Ohio and the 
neighboring States ; that he has generously pub- 
lished, from time to time, much of his material 
on this subject, which has been seized by others 
and employed without credit; and that we are 
pleased to learn that he is now about to reclaim 
the fugitives and put them to press on his own 
account. 

In the tract before us, we suppose, we have an 


| installment of this valuable material, in which 


the author discusses, successively, ‘* The Ice Pe- 
‘‘yiod and the Glacial Drift,” the ‘‘ Ancient 
‘* Glaciers in Ohio,” ‘‘ Instances of Muck beds 
‘‘and burned Timber in Ohio,” ‘‘ The Extinct 
‘*Mastadon and Elephant in Ohio,” ‘‘ Natural 
‘*Ridges and Terraces in Ohio,” and a great 
variety of kindred subjects; many of them 
carefully illustrated; and all of them written 
with great ability. 

We hope the venerable author will present ail 
his valuable Notes on this important subject to 
the public, in order that the world may not lose 
the benefit which may he derived from his obser- 
vations; and we assure him that no one will 
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more earnestly and heartily welcome them than 
ourself. He has our best wishes in his work; 
and he may depend on the enjoyment of our 
willing co-operation wherever we can promote 
his well-intended and important purposes. 


13.—The Free Lands of Iowa. Being an accurate de- 
—— of the Sioux City Land District. A View 
of a: her resources and advantages; with reliable in- 
formation relative to the vacant lands for all who are seek- 
ing homes in the West, and full directions for obtaining 
homesteads and pre-emptions. By A. R. Fulton. De 
Moines, Iowa: Mills & Co. 1869. Octavo, pp. 44. 

A very carefully-prepared description of that 
portion of North-western Iowa which is embrac- 
ed in the Sioux City Land District, together with 
minute instructions for locating lands, under the 
various Laws of the United States. 

Asa ‘‘local” of Iowa, this tract is a very im- 
portant one: as a guide to explorers or settlers 
it is not less valuable. 


14.—Atken, South Carolina. A description of the Cli- 
ante, Soy, ne the Nature of the Products in the vicinity 
of en, S. C., especially Fruit, Cereals, Cotton, Corn, &c., 
including extracts from Letters of distinguished visitors, 
correspondents, action of Town Councils inviting emi- 
ts, &e., &c., &c. Illustrated with Ma; New York and 

en: J.C, Derby. Te. 


1870. Octavo, pp. 78. 


This is a Southern publication, descriptive of 
the country around Aiken, issued for the purpose 
of inducing immigrants to settle in that vicinity. 
It will interest many of our readers as an impor- 
tent South Carolinian ‘‘ local,” which they will 
undoubtedly seek copies of. 


78.—The Vicar of Bulihampton. A Novel. Antho- 


n a With illustrations. New York: Harper & 
Bros, 1 Octavo, pp. 300. 


Miss Van Kortiand. A Novel. By the author of My 
daughter Elinor, New York: Harper & Bros. 1870. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 180. Price $ 1,00. 


soa oe, a a the —_- <! Olive 
arcoe, etc. New York: Harper ros. b tay 
Pp. 178. Price 50 cents. ui 


The Portrait in my Uncle's pogrom: and other 

Tales. First Published in America, in Litteli’s Living Age. 

—— a Littell & Gay. [1870.] Octavo, pp. 107. Price 
cents. 


Kilmeny. By William Black. New York: Harper & 
Bro. std. Octavo, pp. 186. Price 50 cents. 


Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins. New York: Har- 
per & Bro. 1870. Octavo, pp. 239. 


Gwendoline’s Harvest. A Novel. the authorof Car- 
jyon’s Year. New York: Harper & Bros. 1870. Octavo, 
pp. 85. Price 25 cents. 

The above are all works of fiction, neatly 
printed, on good paper, and scold at very low 
prices, to meet the demand of those who are 
travelling, or amusing themselves in the country, 
or seeking only the temporary pleasure which 
such works are intended to produce. 
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16.—France and England in North America. A series 
of historical narratives. By Francis Parkman. Pan 
third. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co, 1869. 

The Discovery of the Great West. Francis Parkman. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1869. Octavo, pp. 
fii. 495. Price $9.50. 

We are indebted to the learned author for 
this new volume of his series of historical nar- 
ratives; and we have glanced over its pages 
with complete satisfaction. 

The discovery of the Great West, as the val- 
leys of the Mississippi and the Lakes are called, 
is a portion of our history which has been 
hitherto very imperfectly understood; and the 
purpose of this volume is to supply the infor- 
mation on that subject, which has been want- 
ing, hitherto. 

Mr. Parkman, in his first page, introduces 
the great master-spirit of Western discovery— 
Réné-Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, the son 
of wealthy parents; a native of Rouen; prob- 
ably, at one time, a member af the Society of 
Jesus; and aman of great resolution and ten- 
acity. He next describes the settlement of La 
Salle, at La Chine, on the St. Lawrence, and his 
day-dreams of a western passage to the Pacific, 
by way of the Ohio and the Mississippi—toth 
ot which streams had been described to him by 
the straggling Indians who had visited his set- 
tlement—and of the commercial profit which 
would accrue to the fortunate explorer. He 
tells, also, of La Salle’s preparation, at his own 
expense, for the enterprize of exploration ; of the 
union with his, of the expedition, under Dol- 
lier de Casson, which the Seminary of St. Sul- 
pice, at Montreal, had fitted out for missionary 
purposes; of the probable intrigues of the 
Jesuits, on the Genesee, to prevent a prosecu- 
tion of the enterprize; of the parallel expedi- 
tion of Joliet; of the early abandonment of 
him by the Sulpitians; of the prosecution, by 
the latter, of their journey westward, by way 
of Lake Erie, the Strait of Detroit, and Lake 
Huron, to the Saut St. Marie; and of their 
return to Montreal, by way of Lake Nipissing 
and the Ottawa. He has failed in his effort to 
ascertain, with certainty, the exact occupation of 
La Salle, during the succeeding two years after 
the Sulpitians left him; but he fully secures to 
that daring explorer the honor of having discov- 
ered the Ohio-river and the Illinois; iene 
he sees no evidence to prove, conclusively, that he 
discovered the Mississippi. He next describes 
the explorations of Marquette and the Jesuits ; 
the formal occupation of the West, at the Saut 
St. Marie, by the French ; the discovery of the 
Mississippi by Joliet and Marquette ; their ex- 
ploration of that stream, as far as the Arkansas; 
their return; the death of Marquette; and the 
subsequent devotion of Joliet to trade, Return- 


| ing to La Salle, Mr. Parkman next opens to our 
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view the great schemes of that great man—the 
opening of a passage, over the Continent, to the 
Pacific; the anticipation of Spain and England, 
in the occupation of the West, by France; and 
the securing of an outlet for the trade of the 
West, at the mouth of the Mississippi. He tells 
of the mercantile venture which led to the orig- 
inal settlement of Kingston, on Lake Ontario ; 
of the Grant of that settlement to La Salle; of 
the opposition by the Jesuits to his projects and 
to himself ; of the prosecution of his great de- 
signs, under the authority of the King, with en- 
larged commercial privileges ; of the establish- 
ment of the post at Niagara; of the construc- 
tion of the Griffen, above the Falls, and her 
passage up Lake Erie, into Lake Huron and to 
the Jesuit Mission at St. Ignace of Michillimack- 
inac; of her subsequent trip to Green Bay; 
of her return trip, laden with furs, to Niagara ; 
of La Salle’s establishment, at the mouth of the 
St. Joseph’s and near Peoria; of disaffection 
among his men and of discontent among his 
creditors; and of the destruction of his last two 
settlements, the loss of the Griffen, and of dis- 
asters, everywhere. He describes the adventures 
of Hennepin, his impositions, and his captivity 
among the Sioux. He relates the renewed actiy- 
ity of La Salle ; his attempt to confederate the 
Western Indians under the shadow of the flag of 
France, a counterpoise to the Iroquois; and his 
successful voyage down the Mississippi, to its 
mouth. He tells of the extension of the domain 
of the King of the French; of the successful 
establishment of his Colony, on the banks of 
the Illinois; of the triumph of his enemies, in 
Canada; and of his return to France, in search of 
new authority and other means to sustain it. He 
describes the new expedition to the Gulf of 
Mexico, which La Salle organized in France; his 
debarkation in Matagorda Bay; the disaffection 
of his followers ; his sufferings ; and his death 
by assassination; and the volume closes with a 
description of the destruction of the French 
Colony in Texas, by the Indians and Spaniards. 
_ It will be seen that the central figure of this 
interesting narrative, is that of the Sieur de la 
Salle; although Tonti, and Frontenac, and Hen- 
nepin, and Joliet, and Joutel, and Marquette are 
duly represented and described, one after an- 
other, as playing their several little parts in the 
great work of discovery and settlement; and 
we cannot but admire not only the patient re- 
search with which the distinguished author has 
obtained his material and tested its value, but 
the peculiar ability with which he has employed 
it and presented the result to the world. We 
are not quite sure that Mr. Parkman will always 
command the approval of all whose studies have 
made them familiar with the details of his sub- 
ject—how can he, with La Salle as his hero and 
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with such evident want of sympathy with the 
Jesuits which he has exhibited ?—yet, all will 
admire the unquestionable sincerity and the 
singular frankness with which he has discussed, 
successively, the different portions of his subject ; 
while the remarkable beauty of his style indis- 
putably adds charms to his narrative which few 
other authors can command. 

Asa whole, this volume forms a part of one 
of the most important series connected with 
American Colonial History—a series which, for 
general historical accuracy and beauty of style, 
has commanded the respect of scholars, the 
world over—and we venture little in promising 
a hearty welcome to it, wherever the peculiar 
excellencies of its learned author are known. 

As a very fine specimen of bookmaking, this 
volume is also particularly noticable. 


1l.—History of Angland from the Fali of Wolsey to 
the defeat yj the Spanish Armada, By James Anthony 
Froude, M. Volumes XI and XII. New York: C. Sc 
ner & 1870. Crown octavo, pp. (XI.) 702; (XII.) 658. 
Price $ 3.00 per volume. 

Mr. Froude having stopped with the defeat of 
the Armada, instead of carrying his subject to 
the death of Elizabeth, as formerly proposed, 
these volumes conclude the series. 

The work having been finished, we may look 
at it, complete, as one of the most remarkable 
works of the age. Under the system which Mr. 
Froude has so admirably illustrated, the old- 
time histories become obsolete ; the traditions of 
the fathers, on historical subjects, mostly disap- 
pear on being touched ; and new facts, clearly 
expressed and abundantly sustained by evidence, 
start up on every line. Nothing has been taken 
on credit : nothing has been repeated because it 
has been, already, oft-told: nothing is presented 
without the accompanying foot-note, when such 
an accompaniment will add weight to the state- 
ment. 

Such an example as Mr. Froude has presented, 
with such results, cannot but be useful to the 
cause of historical enquiry, since the littleness 
of what has been called ‘history ” has been de- 
monstrated ; the worthlessness of many of the 
great ones has been proved ; and the superiority 
of many who have been maligned, generation 
after generation, has been established. It is a 
bright example of the ‘‘ new school” of history, 
of which so much has been said ; and the excel- 
lent publishers, for their courage in so bravely 
re-producing the work, deserve the thanks of 
every carnest lover of genuine History. 

The typography is excellent ; and the make- 
up of the work, generally, is very good. 
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18.—The ancestry of General Grant, and their cotem- 
ries. By Edward Chauncey Marshall, A.M. New 
ork: Sheldon & Co. 1869. Duodecimo, pp. xili, 186. 
What was and what was not ‘‘ the ancestry of 
‘*General Grant ” is of very little importance, 
except as material for the gratification of a little 
individual pride in General Grant and his family, 
or for the purpose of securing a little personal 
favor to the person who inquires concerning it. 
According to this book, the first of the Grants, 
in America, was Matrnew, of Windsor, Con- 
necticut—‘‘ probably” an emigrant per the Mary 
and John ; and certainly a respectable surveyor 
and the Clerk of the Town. His son, SAMUEL, 
and his grandson, SAMUEL, were also respectable 
residents of Windsor, but, not unlike the great 
body of their townsmen, they have been entirely 
unknown to fame, until within the past few 
weeks. The last of these had a son Noaun, of 
Tolland; and a grandson of the same name— 
the last, a Captain in the Provincial service, was 
killed near Lake George, in 1756. The Captain 
left a son, Noan, who lived and died in Mays- 
ville, Kentucky, leaving a large train of de- 
scendants, many of whom, if not the greater 
part of them, were supporters of the insurrec- 
tion and either fought against the United States 
or helped others to do so. One of them, how- 
ever, was JEssE, the well-known Postmaster of 
Covington, Kentucky, whose good fortune it has 


been to have raised a son, named Unyssrs Srmp- | 


SON, now President of the United States, 

There is a great amount of irrelavent matter in 
this volume,-concerning sundry persons named 
Grant, some of whom or none of whom may or 
may not have been related to the real ancestors of 
General Grant ; and we confess that it poorly 
serves to compliment that gentleman’s personal 
abilities, to prove, or even to assert, that he has 
descended from a race of giants who had been 
reduced to the stature of ordinary men, before 
he was born, and who were accidentally raised 
again, above the average height of those who 
are their contemporaries, entirely through the 
personal merits of the last of the race, or 
through the circumstances in which he was 
placed. If thereis anything in the Grants, more 
than in other people, they are indebted for it to 
the General rather than to his aucestors; and he 
is entitled to the entire credit of doing that for 
doing which the author of this volume seems to 
be anxious to give other people the credit. 

This volume is very beautifully printed, on 
tinted laid paper. 


79.—The Odes and Hpodes of Horace.—A metrical 
translation into English. ith Introduction and Commen- 
taries. By Lord Lytton. With Latin text from the editions 
of Orelli, Macleane, and Yonge. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1870. Duodecimo, pp. 521. 
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The readers of Blackwood’s Magazine, during 
the past two years, will find nothing new in 
either the Introduction or many of the transla- 
tions which are in this volume, since they have 
already appeared in that widely-known journal. 
For convenience sake, however, and for the bene- 
fit of those who do not see Blackwood, this vol- 
ume will be acceptable ; and it seems to have 


| been required, also, as a portion of the collect- 


ive edition of Bulwer’s writings which the Har- 
pers are issuing from the press. 

Concerning the merits of Lord Lytton’s esti- 
mate of Horace, as a puet, and of his new trans- 
Jation of the poet’s Odes and Epodes, there will 
be great difference of opinion among scholars : 
we confess that the latter does not please us, 
notwithstanding the high character of the trans- 
lator. 

The volume is very neatly printed. 


80.—Novels of George Eliot. Vol. I. Adam Bede, With 
Illustrations. Duodecimo, pp. 452. 


sagesscekisecsemassvesee Teste See SR on ie 
Floss. With Illustrations. Duodecimo, pp. 464. 
Vol. III. Felix Holt. 
With Illustrations. Duodecimo, pp. 529. 


Vol. IV. 


Scenes of Cleri- 
With Illustrations, 


Duodeci- 
mo, pp. 497. 

Vol. V. With 
Duodecimo, pp. 517. 


Romola. 
Illustrations. 

Among the most notable of the female writers 
of the day, because of her perfect independence 
of thought, her intense but refined sympathy with 
the joys and sorrows of human nature, and her 
great power of delineation, is ‘‘ George Eliot,” 
whose series of novels, in an exceedingly neat 
dress and at a very low price—seventy-five cents 
per volume—have been recently published by the 
Messrs. Harper of New York. 

With such works accessible to every one, at 
such prices, there is no excuse for spending time 
on trashy volumes, by writers without merit. 


81.—History of England from the death of Wolsey to the 
death of Elizabeth. By ames Anthony Froude, M. A. 
Volumes V, VI, VII, VIII, [X, and X. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1870. Duodecimo, pp. (V.) 474; (VI.) 495; 
(VIL) 554; (VITL) 495; (IX.) xili, 602; and (X.) xiv, 565. 
Price $1.25 per volume. 

We have so often alluded to the peculiar merits 
of this great historical work that we need do no 
more than announce these six additional vol- 
umes of what is called ‘‘ The Popular Edition,” 
which the Publishers are sending out, at a merely 
nominal price. 

There can be no reason for ignorance among 
the masses, while such books as these are afford- 
ed at such prices, and that, too, not in closely- 
trimmed pages, stitched in paper covers; but 
from the same plates as the library edition, well- 
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printed, and very neatly bound. 
It is a marvel of cheapness, and two more vol- 
umes will complete the work. 


82.—The Life of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress o 
te, Foi y 


Onr Village, ¢ oy aereet in Letters to Her Friends, 
Edited by the Rev. A. G. K. L’ 

New York: Harper & Bros. 
378, (II.) 865. 

In these neat volumes, we find the life and the 
labors, the pleasures and the pains, the joys and 
the sorrows, the opinions and the realities of Miss 
Mitford, clearly set forth in her own widely-ex- 
tended correspondence with her most intimate 
friends. It is one of the most agreeable books 
of the day—full of interesting reminiscences, 
gossip, and biographical pleasantries ; and per- 
fectly adapted to the purpose of conveying to 
the reader the most accurate picture of the every- 
day life, and trials, and thoughts of the vener- 
able subject of the memoir. 

There are sprinkled over the varied surface, 
many incidents which will interest American read- | 
ers, among them, Miss Mitford's evident satis- | 
faction that her writings had been scattered over | 
America, in cheap editions; and that, too, with- 
out an international copy-right. In like manner, 
allusions to Daniel Webster and Doctor Channing, 
Ticknor & Fields and Nathaniel Hawthorn, Mrs. 
President Sparks and Elihu Burrett, and other 
men and matters, of interest to our countrymen, 
will arrest attention. 

One thing has been omitted, in the preparation 
of this work, which is wholly unpardonable—the 
Index—and we beg our friends, the Harpers, to 
supply the defect in their next edition of the 
work. 


In two volumes, 
odecimo, pp. (I.) 


tran, 
1870. 


83.—Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Constantinople, the 
Crimea, Greece, &c., in the suite of the Prince and n= 
cess of Wales. By the Hon. Mrs. William Grey. New 
York : Harper & Bros. 1970. Duodecimo. pp. 209. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales recently 
visited the East; and in their train, as a travel- 
ling companion, was a Swedish lady, the author 
of this volume. That intelligent lady seems tuo 
have written a running comment on what occur- 
red and what she saw and heard, during that 
journey, not for the purpose of printing it, but 
for her own amusement. The pleasant narrative 
seems to have reasonably attracted attention ; 
and the fair author has been persuaded to give it 
to the press—a step which every one who reads 
it will approve and for which all will thank her. 

There is an unaffected simplicity of style in 
this work which captivates the sober reader; and 
it is really refreshing to glance over the sketches 
of adventure and of character which she so 
pleasantly presents—her visit to the harem of 
the sovereign, particularly, is admirably told. 
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The volume is very neatly printed. 


84.—A German Course; adapted to use in Colleges, High- 
schools, and Academies. By . F. Comfort, A.M. New 
York : Harper & Bros. 1870. Duodecimo, pp. vili, 498, 

This work consists of, First, practical lessons 
for learning to read, write, and speak the Ger- 
man language ; Second, familiar conversations, 
in German and English, forms cf letters, ete. : 
Third, a compend of German Grammar; and, 
Fourth, tables of German monies, weights, meas- 
ures, vocabularies, etc. 

The arrangement of these different parts is 
eminently practical in its character, and com- 
mends itself to the good sense of all who, like 
ourself, know little of the language and desire 
| to know more of that part of it which is practi- 
cally useful, without burdening themselves with 
that which is merely ornamental; and we have 
pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to 
the volume. 

The typography is excellent, in all its parts. 





85.—Man in Genesis and in Geology: Or, the Biblical 
Account of Man‘s Creation, tested by Scripture theories of 
his origin and antiquity. By Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., 
LL.D. New York: S. R. Wells. 1870. Duodecimo, pp. 
149. Price $1.00. 


“The origin of man” is one of the great 
| problems of the age ; and every leading theolo- 
gian and every scientist, as well as every one who 
assumes to be such, seems anxious to make a 


dash at it. Doctor Thompson is the last of the 
number of whom we have any knowledge. 

The volume before us is composed of a series 
of Lectures, in which the Doctor seeks to adjust 
and reconcile what seem to be the differences 
which exist between the Bible and the Geologists, 
on this important subject. It is neither a book 
of Theology, as such, nor one of Science, as 
such ; but it aims to present the latest results of 
Science concerning the origin and antiquity of 
man, side by side with the account of his crea- 
tion, as presented in the Scriptures, interpret- 
ed by the critical tests of modern Philology ; 
and to suggest certain principles of adjustment, 
hetween the record of Nature and that of the 
Bible, without violence to the spirit of either. 

Such a work, honestly written, as Doctor 
Thompson has undoubtedly written it, is very 
well calculated to become exceedingly useful ; 
and the ripe scholarship of the Doctor enables 
him to handle his subject with unusual ability. 
Though condensed in style and argumentation, 
it is a valuable contribution to Science and 
Theology. 

The volume is a neat one; and must become 
widely popular. 


’ 
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86.—The Texas Almanac for 1810, and Emigrant’s 
the vast Ares, Climate, and Fer- 


mepenatane, neither so hot nor 

tock Raising, Sheep cater kecedione co) 

various Manufactures ; ete., etc. (Galveston:) Rich- 
ardeon &Co. [1869.] ecimo, pp. 288. 

This is a hand-book of the State of Texas, in 
which are presented accurate descriptions of 
nearly everything which any one will desire to 
know about that State, or concerning either its 
Agriculture, its Trade, its Lands, its Schools, its 
Government, its History, its Statistics, its Miner- 
al Wealth, or itsInhabitants. It is the fourteenth 
issue of the work; and we speak understand- 
ingly when we say that it is decidedly the best 
work of its kind which we have yet seen. 

Those who profess to collect ‘ locals” will 
find nothing relating to Texas which will at all 
compare with it ; and they will be pleased with it. 

It is very neatly printed. 


81.—4 Vocabulary v the Snake, or Sho-Shonay Dialect. 
By Joseph A. Gebow, Interpreter. Second Edition, Revised 
and Improved, January 1, 1864. Green River City, Wg. 
Ter.: Freeman & Bro. 1868. Duodecimo, pp. 24. 

We notice this tract, not because of its recent 
publication, but because of its importance to 
ethnologists and to those who collect the liter- 
ature of the Indians. It is the work of an old resi- 
dent in the Mountains ; has received his careful 
revision ; and is, probably, an unusually accurate 
and complete vocabulary of the Snake language. 
It may be considered, therefore, an important 
acquisition to the supply of works on the philol- 
ogy of the Aborigines; and, as such, it will be 
a welcome guest in the collections of all who 
shall be fortunate enough to secure copies of it. 

It is very neatly printed; anc what adds to 
the interest which it possesses is the fact that it 
was issued from a ‘‘ press on wheels,” which 
was carried from place to place, as its owners 
found work for it; and an inscription on the 
cover of the copy which is before us, evidently 
written by the printers, indicates that it was 
about to leave Green River City, ‘‘to be resur- 
‘rected as The Frontier Pheniz, at Brigham 
“‘ City, Utah.” 


88.—The Romance of Spanish History. By John 8. C. 
Abbott. With Illustrations. New York: Harper & Bros, 
1869. Duodecimo, pp. 462. 

Mr. Abbott seems to have exhausted French 
history, and turned to that of Spain. 

In the volume before us, the author has ranged 
over the entire area of Spanish history, from 
B.C. 800 until the present day, seizing those 
more prominent points which present themselves 
above the average level of events, and present- 
ing them, with all that peculiar skill in descrip- 
tion for which Mr. Abbott is so well known, to 





the attention of his readers. We are inclined to 
think well of this work, because it presents, in 
a small compass, a pretty good epitome of the 
history of Spain—enough, indeed, for the pur- 
poses of the greater number of readers. 


89.—A Winter in Florida ; or Observations on the Soil, 

Climate, and Products of our semi-tropical State; with 

principal Towns and Cities in Eastern Flor- 

1da. To which is added, a brief historical summary ; together 

with hints to the Tourist, Invalid, and Sporteman. By 

Ledyard Bill. Illustrated. New York: Wood & Holbrook, 
186%, Duodecimo, pp. 220. Price $1.25. 

The growing importance of Florida, as a 
place of resort for invalids from the rugged 
climate of the Northern States, seems to call for 
just such a work as this aims to be—a hand- 
book which shall serve to guide and instruct a 
stranger, in a visit to a strange country. What 
to expect and how to secure it, what to look at 
and how to see it, which way to go and how to 
go, are topics which interest every traveller, no 
matter for what purpose he goes, 

In the volume before us, Florida is presented 
in all its varied features of natural beauty and 
social ugliness. We have the lines of travel 
described ; the topography and geology of the 
country ; the habits of the inhabitants ; sketches 
of the history of the country; its climate and 
productions: etc.; and as it is written by a live 
Yankee, who has a habit of keeping his eyes and 
ears open, while he also looks out for the main 
chance, the value of the volume, as a companion 
of the journey, will not be questioned. It is 
calculated to save unnecessary expense; while 
it will serve, also, to make the trip more satis- 
factory to the stranger. 

The illustrations are neat; and the typography 
of the volume is good. 


90.—A Greek Grammar for Beginners. By William 
Henry Waddell. New York: Harper & Bros. 1869. Duo- 
decimo, pp 104. 

This work is what it professes to be--a work 
‘* for beginners,” to be studied and mastered by 
them, thoroughly and without discount. It is a 
school-book, for school-boys; for use, not for 
ornament; to be committed to memory, not laid 
by for reference. It seems to have been careful- 
ly prepared; and it is presented with all the at- 
tractions of beautiful typography and neatness 
of exterior. 


91.—A Southern School History of the United States of 
America, from the earliest discoveries to the present time. 
By W. N. McDonald, A. M., and J. S. Blackburn. Balti- 
more: George Lycett. 1869. Duodecimo, pp. viii, 507. 


This is a School History, written by Southern- 
ers, from a Southern point of sight, for the par- 
ticular use of Southern Schools, and published 
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by a Southern publisher—the first book of the 
kind, we understand, which has yet been pub- 
lished. 

Under these circumstances, it must be suppos- 
ed that this volume will differ from others, pro- 
ceeding from other sources ; and it must be ex- 
pected, too, that it will contain much and omit 
much, the omission and possession of which are 
peculiar to Northern productions. There is, 
also, a different way of stating the same circum- 
stances, from that which we see in other School 
Histories; and we have a vastly more distinct 
portrayal of ‘‘the other side,” in all that relates 
to the various contests between the North and 
the South. 

In all this, however, we see little to which we 
can object ; and we certainly shall not object 
that, for their own purposes, in their own coun- 
try, our Southern friends shall prefer to encour- 
age their own literature, support their own 
tradesmen, and disseminate what they have a 
right to consider their own dearly-bought truths 
of history. Besides, there are some portions of 
this volume which are more complete than are 
usual in such volumes; and in no part of it 
have we noticed a word which savors of a de- 
sire to misrepresent the truth or to foster any 
bitterness of feeling. It is true, there are some 
portions which we think have been written with- 
out due examination of the authorities; and 
these we would have corrected : there are some, 
too, which will sound strangely in the ears of 
Northern readers, which are precisely true; and 
these we would not touch, even to silence a slan- 
derer. As a whole, this history is a good one; 
as creditable to its Authors and Publishers as it 
will be useful to those for whose use it was writ- 
ten. 

It is a neatly printed volume; without illus- 
trations; and it may usefully find a place on 
Northern bookshelves. 


92.—Loatin the Jungle, Narrated for Young People. By 
Paul duChaillu. With numeronsengravings. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1870. Duodecimo, pp. 260. 

This is another of those famous books of wild 
adventure, by du Chaillu, which have been so 
vastly popular among the young folks, during 
the past few years ; and it is very well calculated 
to keep that excitement alive, for some time to 
come. 

We have reports, concerning it, from more 
than one of the young people of our family who 
have read the copy now before us; and there is 
great unanimity among them concerning it— 
they are all delighted with it, and almost frantic 
when they recite the stories of adventure which 
iit contains. 

It is beautifully illustrated ; and will continue 
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to be popular, wherever it shall be circulated. 


98.— Health good Living. By W. W. Hall, M.D. 
Fourth Thousand, New York: Hurd & Hoaghton. 1870. 
Duodecimo, pp. vi, 977. 


Doctor Hall is somewhat noted for his brave, 
out-spoken common sense; and this volume, 
like his noted Journal of Health, is calculated to 
establish that reputation. 

He tells his reader, very sensibly, the object of 
eating, when to eat, what to eat, how to eat, 
how much to eat, and other matters of similar im- 
port ; and the stern truths which he so sternly 
tells are those which appeal to every one, both in 


| his own person and in every member of his 


family. If this velume could go into every 
man’s hands—and into those of every woman, 
too—and be carefully studied and honestly 
obeyed, we should soon see healthier and better 
men and women, in our houses, and healthier 
and better children, on our side-walks, than we 
now see there ; and the country would be the 
gainer for it. 

It is neatly printed, and well calculated for a 
place in every sensible man’s family library. 


94.— History of the State of New York.—For the use of 
Common Schools, Academies, Normal and High Schools, 
and other Seminaries of Learning. By S. dall, Su- 

rintendent of Public Schools of the City of New York. 

ew York; J. B. Ford &Co. 1870. Duodecimo, pp. i—xx, 


Tt is a difficult task to trace the rise and pro- 
gress to greatness of any State, no matter how 
simple its ~— or how quiet its advances: how 
much more difficult must it be, therefore, to do 
that work for a State, such as New York is, in 
which its beginnings were under one sovereignty, 
its progress under another, and its triumph under 
a third; wherein it has played a leading part in 
the affairs of a Continent for two hundred years ; 
wherein, to-day, the pulsations of its great heart 
carry either life or death into the farthest recesses 
of the Continent. 

Our excellent neighbor and friend, Mr. Ran- 
dall, has bravely attempted to compress this 
great body of facts into a single duodecimo 
volume; and that, too, with an honest and earn- 
est desire to make the details intelligible to the 
young reader and welcome, from their entire accu- 
racy, to those who are of riper years and wider 
range of information. He has examined, for 
himself, the various sources of information ; and 
he has boldly disregarded what, in others, he has 
found to be of doubtful integrity. He has suc- 
ceeded, therefore, with here and there an excep- 
tion, in making a little compend of the history 
of our good old State, which will be useful to 
the great body of the people while it will, also, 
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from its small compass, be wholly within reach 
of all who shall desire to possess it. 

Such a work has been very much needed, both 
in our schools and in families; and if the author 
will revise it, where it may need revision, and add 
to it an Index and a Map, it must become, as it 


should become, a welcome visitor in thousands | 


of households in which, now, the history of New 
York is comparatively unknown and uncared for. 

The volume is very neatly printed and very 
appropriately illustrated. 


95.—Sketches of Creation ; a - 

the grand Conclusions of the Sciences in reference to the 
history of matter and of life, together with a statement of 
the intimations of Science respecting the primordial condi- 
tion and the ultimate destiny of the earth and the solar 

tem. By Alexander Winchell, LL.D. With Ilustra- 
tions. New York: Harper & Bros. 1870, Duodecimo, 
pp. 459. 


This work is entitled to more of our time and 
space tlan we can possibly bestow on it. Itisa 
concentrated statement of the great results of mod- 
ern Science concerning the history of matter and 
of life; concerning what we term the progie:s 
of Creation ; concerning what has been styled the 
six ‘*days” of the primal Creation of all things. 

In thus presenting this great subject, the 
learned author has done a service to more than 
one class of readers. Even the scholar will find 
the volume a welcome one, since it enables him 
to survey the entire field of his research, from one 
point of sight, without the distracting intrusion 
of details: how much more welcome, then, 
must it be to the general non-professional or un- 
scientific reader, unto whom even the great gen- 
eral truths of modern Science are too much a 
mystery. 

Unto every one, unless to those who cannot 
understand the revelation by the Scriptures ex- 
cept in a strictly literal sense, this volume will 
be a most welcome one; and every sober, think- 
ing reader of it will rise from his perusal of its 
well-considered and well-written pages, if he 
shall have read them honestly, a more humble 
and devout Christian and a more intelligent and 
a better man. 

The volume is vety handsomely illustrated ; 
and its typography is marked with the usual 
neatness of the recent publications of the 
Harpers. 


96.—7'ah-koo Wah-kan; or the Gospel among the Dako- 
tas. By Stephen R. Riggs, A. M. ith an Introduction, 
by S. B. Treat, Secretary of the A. B,C. F. M. Written for 

e Congregational Sabbath-school and Publishing Society, 
and approved by the Committee of Publication. Boston: 
Congregational Sabbath-school and Publication Society. 
Sine anno. [1869.] 16 mo., pp. xxxvi, 491. 


In 1834, under the direction of the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board, Doctor Wil- 
liamson made a tour of observation, up the Mis- | 


pular view of some of | 
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sissippi, as far as Fort Snelling ; dnd, in 1835, a 
Mission was established among the Dakotas, or 
Sioux, at Lac Quiparle, two hundred miles west- 
ward from Fort-Snelling, and another at Lake 
Harriet, about eight miles nearly westward from 
the same military post. From that period to the 
present, this Mission has been sustained among 
the warlike Sioux, through every vicissitude and 
in the face of unceasing dangers. 

The volume before us opens with a careful de- 
scription of *‘the land and the people” where 
this Mission has been planted; and, following 
this, are Chapters relating, respectively, to the 
language of the Dakotas ; the every-day life of 
that people; their amusements; what are supposed 
to be the Dakotas’ ideas of the Supreme being, 
and their mode of worship; and, following 
these, are others devoted, respectively, toa sketch 
of the origin of the Mission, the perils to which 
the Missionaries were exposed, their early labors, 
a sketch of the life of Joseph Renville, believing 
women—in which are noticed the peculiarities 
of the domestic life of the Dakotas—the opposi- 
tion of the Indians to the establishment of a Mis- 
sion among them, the greater and lesser troubles 
of the Mission, the hostilities of 1862—which are 
very minutely described—the influences of the 


| Mission, the system of education among the In- 


dians, their systems of medical practice, and their 
music and dances. 

It has been prepared at the request of the Syn- 
od; and the author enjoyed, in its preparation, 
the assistance of the Rev. A. L. Riggs, 8. W. 
Pond, G. H. Pond, and T. 8. Williamsen. It is 
an admirable and, unquestionably, a most accu- 
rate exposition of the history, language, customs, 
and superstitions of the great family of aborig- 
ines, known to us as the Sioux; and, as such, it 
must be welcome to all who are devoted to the 
study of the Indian character; while, as a record 
of the establishment of Christian Churches, in 
Minnesota, it cannot be overlooked by any one 
who is devoted to the study of the history of 
that growing State. 

In its arrangement, which is by subjects, related 
without regard to chronological order, it does 
not commend itself to the good sense of those 
who are accustomed to read history ; yet its evi- 
dent fidelity to the truth and its very sensible 
style, in which no unnecessary display is made, 
either of cant or bad rhetoric, will commend it 
to the respect of all who shall peruse it. 

Both in its illustrations and its text, this vol- 
ume is a pattern of typographical neatnesss; yet 
it is to be regretted that so handsome a book is 
so sadly disfigured by faulty proof-reading—a 
short-coming which is peculiarly noticable 
throughout its pages. 





